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MUSIC FEDERATION 
SEEKS ENDOWMENT 
TO PROMOTE WORK 


Music Clubs Campaign for 
$1,000,000 — To Spread 
Music Culture to Smaller 
Sections — Encourage 
Study in School and Col- 
lege — Help American 
Music Abroad 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 5.—The board of 
directors of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, meeting here, voted to 
start a $1,000,000 endowment drive 
which has been under consideration for 
some time. The endowment chairman, 
Mrs. Grace Watson Duckwall, presented 
the plan for the campaign. The board 
endorsing it, referred the details to a 
committee composed of the president, 
Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway; the na- 
tional chairman of finance, Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley; nad Mrs. Duckwall. 

For the first time, the general public 
will be invited to contribute to projects 
of the Federation. Income from the 
fund will be used to carry out the or- 
ganization’s aims, especially that of 
bringing musical culture to smaller 
communities. Mrs. Ottaway announced 
she will appoint fifty committees to di- 
rect this work throughout the country. 

Mrs. Ottaway, just taking office, 
sounded the keynote of her administra- 
tion and her policy, when she said in 
her address: “The National Federation 
of Music Clubs will cooperate with col- 
leges and universities in making the 
bachelor of arts degree from colleges 
of science, literature and arts carry 
with it an understanding of music 
which will lead over from college into 
adult life. This emphasis by educa- 
tional authorities upon courses in musi- 
cal history and appreciation for the 
general student, and a campaign 
throughout the membership to interest 
parents in requiring other college stu- 
dents to elect such music courses, will 
be accompanied by a study to ascertain 
elective or required music courses now 
included in the curriculum, in pursu- 
ance of a bachelor or master of arts 
degree, and the requirements of general 
literary education for a special music 
student.” 

(Continued on page 45) 








John Erskine Elected President of 
Anglo-American Music Conference 


John Erskine, president of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, accepted last 
week the American presidency of the 
Anglo-American Music Conference. 
The hearty support of all American 
musical interests is assured, backed by 
the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, the Music Teachers National 
Association, the National Federation 
of Music Clubs and other groups. 

As will be recalled, the conference 
was held last summer in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. The next meeting is 
planned for the summer of 1931, prob- 
ably in Switzerland. The other mem- 
bers of the American Executive Com- 
mittee are William Arms Fisher and 
Paul J. Weaver, chairman. 
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Resignations of Federation Leaders Reported 


As MUSICAL AMERICA went to press a report was received that at 
the recent board meeting of the National Federation of Music Clubs at 
Milwaukee resignations as members of the Board of Directors were 
received from four of the Federation’s nationally prominent members. 
These were Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling and Mrs. John W. Lyons, former 
presidents, and Mrs. William Arms Fisher and Mrs. Frances E. Clark, 


former vice-presidents. 


A request for confirmation addressed to the president of the Federa- 
tion brought the following reply on December 6: 

“Mmes. Clark, Fisher, Lyons asked to reconsider resignation from 
National Board. Seiberling resignation arrived too late for action after 
board had left Milwaukee. Ruth Haller Ottaway.” 





Leopold Stokowski, Who Conducted the 
Original “Boris” 


NEW OPERA HOUSE 
IN DISCARD AGAIN 


Difficulties Over Leases 
End Metropolitan’s 
Negotiations 


The latest attempt to provide the 
Metropolitan Opera Company with the 
site for a building suitable to its pres- 
tige has been abandoned. In a state- 
ment made jointly on behalf of John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., and the Metropoli- 
tan Opera and Real Estate Company, 
it was announced that insuperable dif- 
ficulties connected with leases made it 
impossible to erect an opera edifice on 
the property Mr. Rockefeller had leased 
for 87 years from the Columbia Uni- 
versity a year ago and had offered for 
that express purpose. 

“With good-will on both sides, it has 
been found impossible to overcome cer- 
tain difficulties which are inherent in 
the existing situation,” the statement 
read. The property is encumbered by 
Columbia University leases which do 
not mature until Nov. 1, 1931, and it 
has been found impossible to secure 
possession of the site for the construc- 
tion of the opera house before that 
date. Inasmuch as this delay consti- 
tutes, from the point of view of both 
Mr. Rockefeller and the Metropolitan 
Opera and Real Estate Company, an 
insuperable obstacle to the carrying out 
of the project, they regretfully make 
this announcement of abandonment.” 
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STOKOWSKI GIVES 
ORIGINAL “BORIS” 


Moussorgsky’s Music Pre- 
sented for First Time 
at Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.— Three per- 
formances under the leadership of Leo- 
pold Stokowski of the opera “Boris 
Godounoff” in concert form, brought to 
the public of America for the first 
time last week the original music of 
Moussorgsky, without the emendations 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff. Mr. Stokowski 
used the original scoring throughout, 
though incorporating parts of the 
second (Moussorgsky) version with the 
recently re-discovered first version of 
the composer. The music made a pro- 
found effect. 

The forces assembled for these per- 
formances were the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the Mendelssohn Club and a 
long array of soloists, a number of 
whom were artist students at the Cur- 
tis Institute. Boris was sung by 
Georges Baklanoff, Russian baritone, 
of the Chicago Opera House, who em- 
ployed English in conformity with the 
others; Richard Crooks was called 
upon to do both Dimitri and Shuiski, 
Sophie Braslau was the Marina, Her- 
bert Gould sang Pimenn, and Fred 
Patton did double duty as Rongini and 
Varlaam. 

The other soloists were Rose Bamp- 
ton (Feodor), Natalie Bodanskaya 
(Xenia), Paceli Diamond, (the Nurse), 
Daniel Healy (Tchekaloff), Albert 
Mahler (The Simpleton and Missail), 
Josephine Jirak (Innkeeper) and in in- 
cidental réles Arthur Holmgren, Ben- 
jamin de Laache, Clarence Reinert and 
Beniamini Grobani. 

All of the singers were praiseworthy 
and the chorus and orchestra were ex- 
ceptionally good, though the lack of 
action at times weighed heavily on the 
music, particularly because of the un- 
usual length of the performance. 

(Editor’s Note: A critical compari- 
son of the differing “Boris” scores will 
be found on page 5 of this issue.) 








U. S. Navy Band Completes Tour 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—The United 
States Navy Band, under the leadership 
of Lieutenant Charles Benter, has just 
completed its fifth annual concert tour. 
Concerts were given in fifty-six dif- 
ferent cities in Newe England and the 
Middle West in fifty-six consecutive 
days. A. T. M. 


MOZART’S “DON” 
HEARD ONCE MORE 
AT METROPOLITAN 


Opera Absent from Broad- 
way House for More Than 
Two Decades Revived 
by Gatti-Casazza — Pinza 
Makes Notable Figure of 
da Ponte’s Libertine Hero 
—Corona Substitutes for 
Ponselle in Important Role 


The Abbé Lorenzo da Ponte’s profli- 
gate “Don Giovanni” made his re- 
entry to the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Friday evening, Nov. 29, to the ac- 
companiment of one of the largest and 
noisiest claques and the most unheard- 
of prompters. The worthies, who beat 
their palms in a manner unmistakable 
to ears trained in operatic applause, 
devoted their efforts to the cause of 
Mozart as well as to the interpreters 
of his greatest essay in operatic form, 
aided and abetted by the natural en- 
thusiasm of a mammoth audience, 
which contained not only opera-goers, 
but also musicians whose presence in 
the halls of Verdi, Puccini, Ponchielli, 
Mascagni and Leoncavallo is not often 
noted. 

The occasion had something of a yzala 
atmosphere, naturally, for twenty-one 
years had passed since Mozart’s “Don” 
had been included in Mr. Gatti’s list. 
For more than a dozen years there has 
been an epidemic of lamentation, 
chiefly on the part of music critics 
and reviewers, although music lovers 
of the elevated brow, those whose sum- 
mer season finds them at Salzburg, 
Munich, Donaueschingen and other 
festival points, have joined in deplor- 
ing the fact that the august Metro- 
politan has managed to carry on for 
two score years without Don Giovan- 
ni’s adventurings, according to the 
joint narrative of da Ponte and Mozart. 





Audience Enthusiastic 


In the audience were numerous per- 
sons who wanted this “Don Giovanni” 
revival to be an outstanding success. 
These were the genuinely musical ladies 
and gentlemen, those who, doubtless, 
feel that the “Don’s” success would 
atone for the sins of a “Lodoletta,” a 
“Jonny spielt auf,” or whatever operas 
you think rank lowest in the Metro- 
politan scale. Their enthusiasm added 
to the work of that army of claqueurs 
made for ringing applause from eight 
o’clock to eleven. But as one listened 
one was quickly enough convinced that 
their desire could scarcely be realized. 
For after waiting twenty years and 
more the Metropolitan Opera Company 
is no better equipped to give this work 
than it has been at various times within 
that period. And what is more, the 
Metropolitan Opera House is not the 
place to give “Don Giovanni”; make 
no mistake about that! Even if in the 
old days, those grand old days when 
Wwe were very young, so young in fact 
that our fathers and mothers were the 
ones who went to hear Eames and 
Sembrich and Nordica, there was little 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Mozart's Historic “Don” Returns to Metropolitan Repertoire 








Leonora Corona, the Donna Anna 


(Continued from page 3) 
objection on the part of musically in- 
clined reviewers and public as to the 
size of the auditorium, those of us today 
who appreciate what makes Mozart 
alluring can not reconcile the vast 
spaces of an opera house calculated 
for the sonorities of the “Ring” with 
this essentially intimate music. 

When Aifred Hertz made his “Magic 
Flute” revival about fifteen years ago 
at the Metropolitan, there was a great 
deal in the presentation that warranted 
praise. Yet there were few at the 
dress rehearsal who were not aware 
that the music’s dynamics had been, so 
to speak, enlarged to meet the size of 
the auditorium. This may be a neces- 
sary measure and again it may be 
simply a means adopted by conductors 
in their striving to obtain that elusive 
thing known as balance. In the “Don 
Giovanni” performance of Nov. 29, 
Maestro Serafin seemed to attempt to 
preserve the Mozartean spirit, of which 
I will say more later, and _ simul- 
taneously to increase the dynamic 
range, a procedure which may be theo- 
retically possible but does not work out 
in practice. 


Opera Offers Problems 


“Don Giovanni” in this country pre- 
sents problems which it apparently does 
not in others. In Central Europe, for 
example, it is in the repertoires of 
theatres everywhere, theatres of not 
more than average size and importance. 
These smaller cities of Germany and 
Austria are not the abode of singers of 
the pure vocal line, and yet, I am told, 
they manage to disclose the spirit of 
Mozart very adequately, at least ac- 
ceptably. Perhaps it is the knowledge 
that this opera of the romantic phil- 
anderer was sung by Eames and 
Nordica and Sembrich and the singers 
of the Metropolitan’s golden age that 
makes impresarios tremble and audi- 
ences hold their breath. Be that as it 
may, the fact remains that “Don 
Giovanni” is no more difficult to pre- 
sent in 1929 in New York than it was 
five years ago in Chicago, when 
Maestro Polacco gave it what I am in- 
formed was an excellent revival. 

A good deal of nonsense is written 
about old music these days, almost as 
much as is written about the newest 
music. But of all the things that I 
find difficult to understand is the at- 
tempt on the part of a number of 
otherwise thoroughly competent com- 
mentators to persuade music lovers 





that the operas of Mozart are, in this 
day and age, dramatically convincing. 
Years ago I held this to be a pet 
theory of worthy souls, but at a per- 
formance of “The Escape from the 
Seraglio,” in Dresden in 1923 (and a 
very good performance it was!) I was 
convinced that this is so. If the Wag- 
nerite objected to the separate num- 
bers of the old Italian opera disturbing 
the dramatic sequence, surely the post- 
Wagnerite of today cannot find grip- 
ping, in a dramatic sense, the stringing 
out of arias, duos, trios and what not. 


Work Not Very Dramatic 


Mozart’s librettos are, some of them, 
notoriously bad. Da Ponte’s “Don 
Giovanni” is no masterpiece of dra- 
matic writing, though it is commend- 
able in certain ways. Why all this 
pother about the soul-stirring dramatic 
Mozart operas? I, for one, cannot join 
in this jubilation and even though I 
expect to receive a deluge of protests 


The Don in the 
Metropolitan’s Lat- 
est Revival of Mo- 
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Has not this kind of scenery, with its 
painted drops and artificial flowers and 
all that kind of Victorian outfitting 
long since passed from the intelligent 
dramatic stage? May we ask why it 
should not disappear too from the in- 
telligent lyric theaters of the world? 
The staging on the whole was worthy, 
for which Messrs. von Wymental and 
Agnini deserve credit. 


Conductor Primarily Important 


Nothing is more important in an 
opera like “Don Giovanni” than the 
conductor, under whose guidance the 
performance has been prepared. On 
this occasion the conductor was Maestro 
Serafin, who has given convincing proof 
of his unusually fine abilities as an 
operatic maestro. He has done not 
only the Italian repertoire with dis- 
tinction, but he led a “Siegfried” a 
year or two ago that opened the eyes 
of many Wagnerites to the soporific 
interpretation they had been used to 


Drawing by Solowey in the New York Bvening Post 


taking me to task for my anathematic 
remarks I am not constrained to stop 
here. “Don Giovanni” is the best of 
the Mozart operas, but I find it just 
about as dramatic as any of his three 
great symphonies, the “Jupiter,” the 
G Minor and the E Flat. Not one bit 
more. As I sat at the Metropolitan 
the other evening and listened to the 
orchestra tripping along merrily with 
its charming little figures in the 
violins, I could easily have persuaded 
myself that I was at a Philharmonic 
concert. It is just the same kind of 
music with one exception. That is, 
that symphonic orchestras play Mo- 
zart’s music far better than does the 
Metropolitan orchestra. 

Mr. Gatti’s revival brought us new 
scenic trappings. Joseph Urban once 
more contributed massive, richly built 
and eye filling scenes, more notable for 
their bulk than for their beauty. The 
scene with the cypresses was most im- 
pressive. But after all this is 1929. 


hearing before Maestro Serafin took 
hold of the “Ring’s” third opera. 

Maestro Serafin is a musician of 
parts, and Mozart is by no means an 
unknown quantity to him. This he in- 
dicated in his fine delivery of the over- 
ture and in countless places in the 
score. But in the music of the Com- 
mendatore in the final scene his tempo 
was hurried, it was lacking in the 
great line which at this particular point 
Mozart has created so magnificently. 
More can be made of this than was 
made at the first performance. On the 
whole the orchestra played with grace 
and deftness, and even in those places 
where Maestro Serafin’s tempi were 
on the quick side, his orchestra ex- 
ecuted his demands with great com- 
petence. 

And now for the singers chosen to 
interpret the difficult music of Mozart. 
Their task was an arduous one and 
under the circumstances I choose to be 
both kind and forbearing. Mozart’s 
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Photo Mishkin 
Elisabeth Rethberg as Elvira 


vocal music is chamber music in line 
and attempts to destroy that line work 
ruin to the beauty of the composer’s in- 
spiration. Of that there is no doubt. 
Our contemporary singers, interested 
as they are in the big tone, spend far 
too little time in seeking out the in- 
timacy of the Salzburg master’s music. 
Many of them make careers without 
ever having sung a measure of his 
songs or operas. Consequently I was 
not too expectant, and I was, accord- 
ingly, not unduly disappointed. 


Pinza a Satisfactory Don 


In Ezio Pinza Mr. Gatti found a 
very satisfactory exponent of the Don’s 
role. Mr. Pinza in appearance, acting 
and voice gave great pleasure to the 
audience and had a rousing reception. 
To be sure, there have been singers in 
the part who have captured the 
imagination more _ vividly, notably 
Maurel, Renaud and Scotti in their 
prime. But in this day of less Mozart 
and more Puccini, the opera singer 
who can sing with the artistic con 
fidence exhibited by Mr. Pinza on this 
occasion and give so dashing a picture 
deserves high praise. 

The ladies, Donna Anna and Donna 
Elvira, were sung by Leonora Corona 
and Elisabeth Rethberg. Miss Corona, 
substituting for Rosa Ponselle, who 
was still indisposed, survived her ordeal 
and did some creditable singing. It 
can not be stated that she is at her 
best in Mozart, nor that the role is 
one that especially suits her. Her 
upper tones were, however, brilliantly 
sung and she encompassed the taxing 
passage work capably. As Donna El- 
vira Mme. Rethberg revealed the fact 
that her noteworthy qualifications as 
a Liedersinger, stand her in good stead 
as a Mozart opera interpreter. She 
has a genuine sense of style and her 
voice, one of the great soprano voices 
of our time, has both the brilliance 
and charm that this exquisite music 
demands. 

Don Ottavio is one of the least 
dramatically interesting parts ever 
conceived and no tenor has ever suc- 
ceeded in making it interesting. 
Beniamino Gigli succeeded in this re- 
vival in singing this music beautifully, 
with delightfully pure tone and with 
superb restraint. His singing of the 
“Daila sua pace” aria in the first act 
was a distinguished achievement. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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MOUSSORGSKY’S “BORIS”: 





By Oscar Thompson 


O attempt to compare a concert 
it performance of the “original” 

“Boris Godounoff,” and on the 
basis of a single hearing, with the re- 
vised version of the opera that has been 
listened to twenty to thirty times in 
full paraphernalia on the stage, is to 
risk every sort of unwise commitment 
that snap judgment may prompt. 

Only in the lyric theatre ought the 
original of Moussorgsky and the re- 
vision of Rimsky-Korsakoff to be 
weighed, the one against the other; 
and then not on the basis of what 
library perusal of the score may bring 
to the eye in the way of an accent here, 
a modulation there, a transposition on 
the next page and the theoretical “look” 
of harmonies intended to be sounded, 
not on one’s piano, but in the orchestra 
pit of an opera house, where singers 
must interest and stir a multitude of 
listeners not directly concerned with 
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The Pre-Rimsky-Korsakoff Music-Drama as 
Compared with the Work Known in the Theatre 
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sorgsky (an argument that is of small 
concern in the theatre unless the 
Moussorgsky signature is the more 
convincing one); what differences are 
noted as the opera advances from scene 
to scene in the composite but all-Mous- 
sorgsky version used in Philadelphia? 
Rimsky’s reinforcement of the very 
first phrases of the orchestration prob- 
ably would pass unnoticed without 
preparatory study of the two scores. 
But by the time the Prologue, of two 
scenes, and the first scene of the first 
act (that of the monastery) have been 
experienced, the monotony and com- 
parative emptiness of Moussorgsky’s 
scoring has become manifest, and in- 
stead of yielding the bold and particu- 
larly “advanced” effect which Mous- 
sorgsky enthusiasts have asserted for 
the “original” on the basis of library 
perusal, it often sounds timid, im- 
mature, even tentative. 

In admitting that Rimsky has made 
the Coronation Scene much more bril- 








crime, never was heard on the stage 
until the Soviet revivals of the last two 
years. This passage was cut from the 
1874 edition, which was the first to 
attain production. Rimsky, therefore, 
is not to be blamed 
for the absence 
from his version of 
this music, which 
is, indeed, the cli- 
mactic moment of 
the Monastery 
Scene and one of 
the most thrilling 
in the opera. That 
it should by all 
means be restored, 
whatever the ver- 
sion used, the 
Philadelphia _ per- 
formance made 
clear. The omitted scene, known as the 
St. Basil Scene, would seem of more 
vital moment if it were not that some 
of the same material is utilized equally 
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_ chords, accents, modulations and the liant in the theatre, thgse who have _ effectively in the Forest Scene, which 
rk like for their own sake. traduced his revisions have contended was not in the first version. Mous- 
wt “Boris Godounoff” is one of the great Modest Moussorgsky: The Famous that “brilliance” was the very quality sorgsky transferred bodily the music of 
a masterpieces of all opera—a master- Portrait by Repin the composer did not desire; that this the Simpleton, including the torment 
ed piece, but still an opera. It is as opera was not a happy coronation, but one over the stolen groat and the lament 
ar and not as something else that it must’ sorgsky, but not, in their combination, that was hollow and miserable in its for unhappy Russia, from the one to 
in- be listened to, in any practical effort a fulfillment of the ideals and ethics so pretense of jubi- the other. If either is to be spared, 
ac. of an individual to settle for himself much stressed by those who have lation on the part certainly it is not the Forest Scene, 
ut the controversy aroused in recent years championed the first score as some- of those who had with its marvelous choruses. 
us by those Continental savants who have’ thing stark and primitive and notably been coerced into PREY STEMS Tees : 
as contended that the Rimsky version free of tke ad captandum appeals of acclaiming the wey a nye Resaean a Ba - 
d- known to tke world is a distortion and cheaper opera. The Polish scenes equally unhappy its aa <eites, “ahi. dia] ‘7 
. sl : - . s position before the deatk of Boris, 
a perversion. Consequently, opinions given by Mr. Stokowski’s forces, Boris. A psycho- rather than placing it last “a 
that will be ventured here are not’ though differing from the Polish scenes logical effect, sorgaky ‘planned a elena caller but 
those based on a measure-by-measure of the Rimsky revision, were not a part therefore, has  ¥ white ie ‘exis time t6 urizalie give the 
a examination of the of the first score. These, the episode been claimed for i work he assented, perhaps unwillingly 
n’s various scores, but of the striking clocks, and some other the relatively 4 om ( io the eee: aleneatin arrangement pe 
ng on the testimony of details of the second Moussorgsky barren scoring of * aN it has always been known in the 
he the ears. On this score, that of 1874, were incorporated the “original,” Sophie Braslau, vhaaite Among 
on. testimony, inconclu- in Mr. Stokowski’s version, which was which is lost, so “Marina” nina ‘ whieh 
in sive as it must be therefore, neither the first nor the jt is contended, in haniaik thi inet 
he confessed to be, be- second. Similarly, it seems, the Polish the more theatrical huzza of Rimsky’s rene ee oastnaiets 
ly cause of what had _ scenes have figured in all ofthe several populace. If this scene stood apartfrom  j;, that at the 
ir to be assumed in Russian performances of the Mous- what precedes and follows it, with a opening of the 
rt in the way of stage sorgsky “original.” drab color peculiarly its own, the intent ...ond act. where 
er corollary, and  be- The two pre-Rimsky versions offer an of Moussourgsky would be more deter- the Czar’s chil- 
mn- cause this wasa first excess of material and it is possible minative. But what is true of the Coro- doles aie pA 
ris rather than a third that if individual musicians were to nation Scene is quite generally true of canal ‘nnictnae te 
ire Richard Crooks, or a tenth or a_ exercise their own choice as to what the Moussorgsky scoring. The com- the jn Cae, of 
Who ane twentieth hearing, should be retained and wkat eliminated, poser’s persistent dependence on the the aaaiiies pain 
na Dimitri sand the reviewer came there would be as many editions as strings, with rela- pp, ast belies 
na Shuisky away convinced that there were musicians; and particularly tively little use of f te ~ : 
1a, Rimsky - Korsakoff would this be true if they were asked the weedwisand oC aye Herbert Gould, 
ho knew what he was doing; that his is the also to consider the two Rimsky re- the pulsatile  in- pa oan ae a “Pimenn”’ 
al better opera, as an opera; that he did visions, that of 1896, with its rather struments, builds a 2 en 
It for Moussorgsky what Moussorgsky drastic excisions, and that of 1908, in for tedium as it 6 od by Ma Stok takki, |i Rimmeabiatee 
er strove to the best of his ability to do, which Rimsky restored much of what builds for monot- sbi ws “ i . ‘tin it relief 
is but failed to achieve; and that most of he had excised. With Mr. Stokowski ow, awe “ana het ptm ay 
er the charges that have been leveled and others thus free to make their reluctant.: to be- sii e or tie. otenbnahinens this 
tly against him as a despoiler and cor- own selections from the excess of ma- lieve that tedium as nt had the feelin at éithen 
ng rupter lose in public performance the terial, the judgment of Rimsky, as a was sought by a ~ iat x evel the ne effective- 
aI- measure of validity which they have man of the theatre, fellow Russian and composer who, on \. ¢ og th se The substitutions 
act for Moussorgsky purists and en-_ close associate of the composer, is cer- 4 the advice ef his ag yt joer ae bath ad emisene- 
as thusiasts in the library. tainly not the one least apt to be ac- Fred Patton. friends, and at the = to: (tee sone a8 thir Innkeeper in the 
ad There is, indeed, almost more of ceptable in a dilemma where some «VWaylaam” and _ behest of the opera I » Aah Reomevatee: 06 68 the aneene 
he Rimsky than Moussorgsky in the scor- elimination seems obligatory. “Rongoni” management, was ame but this Mr " Stokowski in. 
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“original” Boris that was given last 
week in Philadelphia, but a combina- 
tion of two “originals”; both by Mous- 


library, then, the argument as to 
whether this detail or that substitutes 
another signature for that of Mous- 


actual murder of Dmitri, the capture 
of the murderers and their confession 
that Boris was the instigator of the 


retaining the “Salammbo” aria. 
The Garden Scene closes ironically 


(Continued on page 14) 











Toscanini Yields Phil- 
harmonic Baton to Mengel- 
berg—Koussevitzky Brings 
Boston. Forces. for First 
Pair of Concerts—Sokoloff 
Gives Unique Program 


LLEM MENGELBERG _ took 
over the leadership of the New 
York Philharmonic during the fort- 
night in succession to Arturo Tosca- 
nini, who will return for a later period 
of concerts in February. His first two 
programs were of tried-and-true old 
favorites, with Brahms, Beethoven and 
Stravinsky prominent among the com- 
posers represented. The Conductorless 
orchestra and the Manhattan Sym- 
phony also gave concerts, John Powell 
appearing as piano soloist with the 
former and a novelty by Mitya Styl- 
man the concert master, being played. 
However, it was the Cleveland Sym- 
phony which provided the outstanding 
new works of the span under review, 
introducing to Manhattan Werner 
Janssen’s “New Year’s Eve in New 
York,” Jean Rivier’s “Overture for a 
Don Quixote” and Joseph Schillinger’s 
First Airphonic Suite, which used as 
soloist instrument, in conjuntion with 
the orchestra, the electro-musical de- 
vice invented by Leon Theremin, who 
appeared as the soloist. 

Besides these orchestras, the Ameri- 
can Orchestral Society and the Orches- 
tra of the Juilliard Graduate School 
gave concerts. 


Schola Aids Toscanini 


New York Philharmonic, Arturo 
Toscanini, conductor. Assisted by Dan 
Gridley, tenor, chorus from the Schola 
Cantorum, and St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
Boys’ Choir. Carnegie Hall, Nov. 20, 
evening. The program: 


Overture to “Lenore” No. 3..... Beethoven 


Symphony in C, “Jupiter”.......... Mozart 
“Psalmus Hungaricus” for Tenor Solo 
Chorus and Orchestra.......... Kodaly 


Siegfried’s Death raw Funeral Mak 
from “Gétterdimmerung”...... 

Ride of the Valkyries from “Walking 
6460540 GUT EVEE eS 6 0b 0 avecaee Wagner 

For his Wednesday evening program 
on Nov. 20; Maestro Toscanini con- 
fined himself with magnificent effect 
to the exposition of German masters. 
After a thrillingly dramatic perform- 
ance of the Leonore, No. 3 overture, 
he busied himself with Mozart’s “Ju- 
piter” Symphony, his first reading of 
the work in New York. There was 
much to admire here, too, though in 
many respects it was hardly as out- 
standing a publishing of a golden 
score as was the Toscanini version of 
Haydn’s G major symphony a few 
weeks before. 

Kodaly’s “Psalmus Hungaricus” for 
tenor solo, chorus and orchestra (heard 
under Mr. Mengelberg a few years ago 
at a special Philharmonic concert), 
was the quasi-novelty of the occasion. 
It is a powerful piece of choral music, 
supplemented by brilliant orchestral 
writing. Dan Gridley sang the tenor 
part very ably, with good enunciation 
and steady tone. The Schola Can- 
torum chorus, prepared by Hugh Ross, 
did its share with great credit to itself 
and its conductor, who was called out 
and publicly complimented by Mr. Tos- 
canini with a hearty handshake. 

Then came what stands out in sym- 
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po history as one of the brightest 
moments in this Autumn of discontent. 
Maestro Toscanini played for us “Sieg- 
fried’s Death and Funeral Music” and 
the “Ride of the Valkyries” as we have 
never heard them. This was playing 
that touched heights and those who 
heard it will treasure this superb un- 
folding of Wagner’s glorious elegiac 
pages in the “Gétterdimmerung” mu- 
sic and his masterly envisioning of an 
orchestral effect in the ride. A. 


Boston Visitors Begin Series 
The Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 


sevitzky, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 21, evening. The program: 

Overture to “Egmont’’............... Beethoven 
OD, EMD 60-60-06. 6.0 0's od 00.0 s bemoan Ravel 


re Strauss 
Symphony No. 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s first New York 
concert of the season was notable chiefly 
for the delicately shaped and colored 
presentment of Ravel’s “Mother Goose” 
suite, music of a type which this con- 
ductor and orchestra have made par- 
ticularly their own. Otherwise the 
orchestra did not sound in mid-season 
form and there was some clouding and 
forcing of its golden tone of a year 
ago. Interpretatively, the “Egmont” 
Overture was labored and the effect 
dry and brittle, though highly ener- 
gized. The Strauss “Till” was over- 
particularized and its devilment some- 
what lacking in heartiness. Struc- 
turally there was much that was very 
admirable in the Beethoven Symphony, 
though it tended toward what may be 
described as a virtuoso performance. 

, A 


Koussevitzky Plays American Novelty 


S, in C BMiimor,... 20. Beethoven 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor, Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 23, afternoon. The program: 
Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra, No. 

cf § fer eee Handel 
Symphonic Poem ‘‘The Enchanted Isle”’ 

Louis Gruenberg 
Symphony No. VI. in B Minor, Op. 74, 

SPT” 8 cw ewinnt ees cuoees Tchaikovsky 

There was genuine enthusiasm for 
the novelty of the above program, 
mirabile dictu, for an American work! 
Mr. Gruenberg’s “The Enchanted Isle” 
proved to be a composition of unusual 
beauty, abounding in fancy, in melodic 
richness, in logical, gkilfully. wrought 
architecture. Here is a composer who 
has learned his craft. Let it be writ- 
ten in large letters that his orchestral 
technique is on a plane with the great- 
est masters of orchestral writing of our 
time. The composer of “The Enchant- 
ed Isle” commands an orchestral palette 
of stupendous proportions. 

The work is not in Mr. Gruenberg’s 
present idiom, according to his own 
statement. It is still a bit romantic, 
he would have his know. Well, whether 
his newer style is more convincing re- 
mains to be heard. Suffice it to say 
that what we heard on this program, 
though in some respects derivative as 
to utterance, was worthy of high 
praise. If all the new American (and 
foreign) novelties were as excellent as 
this, attendants of orchestral concerts 
would have occasion more frequently 
to rejoice. Mr. Koussevitzky read the 
work very fluently and at the close 
called the composer to bow with him. 
Mr. Gruenberg had to appear three 
times in response to the applause. 

As for the other items the interpreta- 
tion of this Handel concerto was as poor 
as was that of the B Minor last winter 
at this conductor’s hands. He has little 





Dan Gridley, Tenor, Soloist with 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


understanding of this pure and noble 
music, viz. his having the players lift 
their bows rudely from the strings at 
the close of a movement. As for the de- 
partures from the score in the Air, 
they were of a piece with his un- 
Handelian reading. Nor has Tschai- 
kovsky’s melancholy symphony sounded 


so dull to our ears in a month 
of Sundays. Here was a_ work 
in which we expected Mr. Kousse- 


vitzky to shine. But, alas, there was 
no thrill. We thought of Wassili Safo- 
noff and his heartrending disclosure of 
the Adagio lamentoso. 

By the way, does not the Boston 
Symphony need a new first bassoonist? 
It seemed so at this concert. A. 


Manhattan Symphony 


Manhattan Symphony Orchestra, 
Henry Hadley, conductor; Dagmar 
Renina, soprano, soloist. Mecca Tem- 
ple, Nov. 24, evening. The program: 


Overture “Carneval Romain’”’........... Berlioz 
Concerto for String Orchestra. . . Vivaldi- Franko 
EE Oe TUG coriodssabawodevcewned Ravel 


CE +h as ckbs veunh bane eek a< tees 4 Hadley 
Letter Scene from “‘Eugene Oniegin”.. Tchaikovsky 
Princess Alexandra Troubetzkoy 
Polovetzian Dances from “Prince Igor’’. . Borodin 

The Manhattan forces drew a large 
audience, which was loud in its ap- 
plause of a program somewhat lengthy 
but well contrasted. Mr. Hadley’s read- 
ing of the rather faded Berlioz over- 
ture was well balanced. The Concerto 
won favor with the audience, and Mr. 
Hadley’s own work had a brilliant suc- 
cess, its opulent instrumentation arous- 
ing great enthusiasm for its composer. 

The Princess Troubetzkoy’s singing 
of the Tchaikovsky was dramatically 
appealing and disclosed the fact that 
she is a well-routined singer of Rus- 
sian operatic music. She was given 
rounds of applause. 

Mr. Hadley closed the evening with 
a brilliant performance of the Borodin 
dances. His orchestra is becoming more 
homogeneous from concert to concert, 
which reflects the greatest credit on 
him. Ww. 


Willem Mengelberg Returns 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Willem Mengelberg, conductor. Carne- 
gie Hall, Nov. 28, evening. The pro- 


gram: 
I Bes Bn os cco seccccessoded Brees 
Brandenb: Concerto, No. 4......... Bach 
PO TS BW. a cc cecccccccesis Stravinsky 


Mr. Mengelberg’s return was the oc- 
casion for a mild demonstration on the 
part of the Thursday night Philhar- 
monic-Symphony subscribers. After a 

(Continued on page 43) 





“Don Giovanni” Revived 








(Continued from page 4) 


In Editha Fleischer’s singing of the 
music of Zerlina there was much to 
praise and her acting, as always, was 
delightful. Pavel Ludikar’s Leperello 
was suave and natural, suggesting at 
times more of a Figaro than the Don’s 
servant. Louis d’Angelo’s comedy as 
Masetto was excellent and he and Miss 
Fleischer carried through their scenes 
with much merriment. Léon Rothier 
as the Commendatore was less impres- 
sive than others who have sung the 
part for us. 

“Don Giovanni” has rejoined the 
Metropolitan in this year of 1929. That 
it will be a success with the large 
operatic going public is hardly to be 
assumed. The reason for this is per- 
haps as much the fault of what I 
choose to call an unconvincing book 
and music that the big public does 
not take readily to its bosom as is 
the production Mr. Gatti-Casazza has 
given it. The cast is, to be sure, not 
ideal. But has Mr. Gatti in his large 
list of singers others who can do it 
better? Will Don Giovanni remain in 
the repertoire or will it, at the end of 
this season, vanish for another Van- 
Winkle-like slumber? As the Italians 
say: ““Vedremo.” 

A. WALTER KRAMER 


ADMIRABLE CONCERT GIVEN 
BY ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY 





Chalmers Clifton Leads Forces Through 
Exacting Program with Ethel 
Hayden as Solist 


A concert of unusual interest was 
that given by the American Orchestral 
Society in Carnegie Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 19. Chalmers Clifton, 
who guides the destinies of the or- 
ganization, offered a well-chosen and 
well-arranged program which the young 
players attacked with zest and carried 
through with a musical understanding 
which would have done credit to an 
older and more stable body of musi- 
cians. For one of the sorrows of Mr. 
Clifton’s position is that just as he 
gets his personnel to a point of excel- 
lence, its members are snapped up by 
major orchestras throughout the coun- 
try. 

Beethoven’s Second Symphony was 
the first number. It was given a well- 
rounded performance which reflected 
credit upon both conductor and or- 
chestra. Delius’ “Dance Rhapsody” ex- 
hibited the abilities of the orchestra in 
a light-hearted vein and the Prelude 
and Liebestod from “Tristam und 
Isolde” proved that even music of such 
difficulty as this can be well played by 
youngsters if a careful and musicianly 
hands wields the baton. 

Ethyl Hayden, soprano, who was 
soloist, gave admirable renditions of 
the “Louise” aria and three songs of 
Richard Strauss. H. 


Dr. Victor Nilsson to Write for 
Musical America 


MusIcAL AMERICA takes pleasure in 
announcing that Dr. Victor Nilsson, 
music editor for many years of the 
Minneapolis Journal, and one of the 
most noted critics in the Middle West, 
has been added to the staff of MusIcAL 
AMFRICA’S correspondents and will re- 
view musical events in Minneapolis for 
MUSICAL AMERICA, in addition to his 
duties as critic and editor in his own 
city. 
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Weingartner Uses Schubert Idea in Memorial Symphony Scherzo 





First Hearing of New Work 
in Basel on Anniversary of 
the Master Musician’s 
Death — Three of Four 
Movements Original—Sec- 
ond Contains Bars Scored 
by Schubert — Weingart- 
ner’s Sixth Work in the 
Symphonic Form 


By D. C. Parker 


RANZ SCHUBERT died in Vienna 

on the 19th of November, 1828. The 
date is a sad one in the history of 
music, as all lovers of the Austrian 
singer who have read the story of his 
life well know. Schubert left posterity 
a rich heritage, not the least valuable 
part of it being those two movements 
which go to make up the “Unfinished” 
symphony. The mystery of this un- 
finished score baffled even the indus- 
trious Grove, and mystery, of course, 
adds to interest. When all the world 
was paying tribute to Schubert last 
year, Felix Weingartner’s thoughts 
turned to him also; and, naturally, he 
encountered those few bars beyond 
which, for some reason or another, the 
composer never went. 

In Weingartner’s mind there gradu- 
ally formed the idea of a symphony 
to be written in memory of the dark 
and sorrowful day already mentioned. 
At this he has been working diligently 
of late, and during the summer months 
was able to bring it to completion. It 
is entitled “La Tragica,” and is the 
sixth which has come from the pen of 
one of the most hard-working musi- 
cians of our time. There are four 
movements. The first, third and fourth 
are entirely original. For the second, 
the scherzo, Weingartner uses the 
sketch left by Schubert for his scherzo 
—nine bars scored and the subsequent 
jotting of his idea, which is sufficiently 
indicative of the composer’s intention 
to be of use. Of the trio there exist 
only a few bars unharmonized. It will 
be interesting to see what Weingartner 
makes of all this. 

The first performance of the sym- 
phony took place on the 30th of 
November at Basel, Switzerland, where 
Weingartner is director of the Con- 
servatorium and conductor of the sym- 
phony concerts. The first German per- 
formance followed shortly afterward 
at Karlsruhe. 

It may be of interest to add that 
Weingartner’s previous symphony, No. 
5, which is in the key of C Minor, was 
first performed on the 8th of December, 
1924. In it the composer proclaims 
himself a sound traditionalist. The 
economy shown in the scoring could 
have been achieved only by one who 
had spent his life in close touch with 
the orchestra. An unusual feature of 
the symphony may be found in the 
finale, which takes the form of a fugue 
with two themes. Weingartner builds 
up his fugue with immense skill, and 
in the climax he fuses the themes in a 
way that justifies one in calling the 
passage in question the most arresting 
of the whole work. 





The Musical Art Quartet will give 
the second concert of their season at 
Town Hall on Jan. 7. 
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A page from the manuscript of Felix Weingartner’s “La Tragica” showing how he 
has used two themes by Schubert for the Second Movement 
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A Lesson From a Mountaineer 
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By Charles Carpenter 


ECENTLY in the mountains of 

southern West Virginia I chanced 
upon a mountaineer singing ballads. 
He sang a number of these old moun- 
tain songs to a banjo accompaniment 
and there was one thing very notice- 
able about his singing. This was the 
degree with which he entered into the 
spirit of the songs he sang. 

His first Ballad had a tale of disap- 
pointment in it and he made himself 
feel the words as he sang them. He dis- 
played in the singing a lugubriousness 
that was peculiarly fitted to the words 
he sang and the effect was just what it 
ought to have been. His voice gave the 
commonplace ballad an unusual charm. 

He sang two more ballads that were 
of a sorrowful nature and he put a dis- 
mal woe into them. Then he sang a 
piece that was altogether different, a 
song that had a vigorous lilt and fresh- 
ness about it, and the mountaineer 
suited his mien and voice and feeling to 
the buoyant composition perfectly. 

I had never paid much attention to 
these doggerel mountain songs, but as I 
listened to this mountaineer singing 
them I could not but feel strongly the 
charm and appeal they possess when 
they are sung right, and at the same 
time I was impressed deeply with the 
importance of singers entering into the 
spirit of the songs they sing. 

“Where did you learn to sing?” I 
asked the mountaineer. 

“T learned here in th’ mountains,” he 
replied. 


“And who taught you how to put 
feeling into your singing, how to feel 
the spirit of the song so forcibly?” I 
further inquired. 

The mountain singer hesitated a mo- 
ment before he made a reply. Then he 
said: “It’s not teached, y’ have t’ learn 
it y’self.” 

A number of times since I have list- 
ened to vocalists, those who are sup- 
posed to sing well, and I have thought 
how much some of them might have 
profited by taking a lesson from the 
mountain ballad singer insofar as feel- 
ing in singing is concerned, even if he 
did say that it was something that 
could not be taught, that “y’ had t’ 
learn it y’self.” Too often those who 
sing do it as though feeling had no part 
whatever in it. How many young voice 
students are there that would not profit 
by a lesson from the mountaineer? 


National Musical Managers’ Association 
Elects Officers 


At a dinner meeting held on the 
evening of Nov. 14 at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, the National Musical Managers’ 
Association elected the following panel 
to serve for the year: President, 
Charles L. Wagner; first vice-president, 
J. D. Salter; second vice-president, Hor- 
ace J. Parmlee; treasurer, Fitzhugh W. 
Haensel; secretary, Catharine A. Bam- 
man. The following were chosen as di- 
rectors: Richard Copley, George Engles, 
Arthur Beckhard, Arthur Judson, Mrs. 
R. E. Johnston. 
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GEORGE W. CHADWICK 
FETED BY “BOHEMIANS” 





Seventy-Fifth Birthday of Composer 
Celebrated at Supper, When His 
Quartet Is Played 


The third monthly meeting of The 
Bohemians was given over to honoring 
George W. Chadwick in celebration of 
his seventy-fifth birthday. Rubin Gold- 
mark, president, introduced the guest 
in his usual humorous vein and re- 
ferred to him as The Grand Old Man 
of American composers and the active 
head of one of our most notable musical 
institutions. Mr. Chadwick responded 
with a witty allusion to the string 
quartet of his about to be played as 
being a relic of the Ice Age. He missed 
seeing the faces of some of his old 
friends, particularly his pupil Horatio 
W. Parker and Frank Van der Stucken, 
who did so much for American com- 
positions when native composers were 
held in light repute. 

Mr. Chadwick’s quartet in D Minor, 
No. 5, was played by the New York 
String Quartet with the enthusiasm in 
keeping with the occasion. Seven songs 
of Mr. Chadwick were finely rendered 
by the tenor, Rulon Robison. Of these 
songs, “Before the Dawn” was parti- 
cularly effective. The closing number 
was Richard Strauss’ piano quartet in 
C minor, written when he was but 
eighteen years old, in which Carl Deis 
was most impressive at the piano. The 
usual supper terminated the festivities. 


Flushing Chorus Giving “Messiah” 


The Flushing Oratorio Society, Her- 
bert S. Sammond, conductor, has en- 
gaged Lucia Chagnon, soprano, Joanne 
deNault, contralto, Robert Elwyn, tenor, 
and Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, 
for the “Messiah” on Dec. 11. , 
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Cai Music? 


By John Heintz 


these days about the cultural 

possibilities of the radio with re- 
gard to music. The idea seems to be 
that there are large numbers of per- 
sons, whose environment and circum- 
stances have hitherto deprived them of 
the opportunity of hearing the musical 
classics, but who, now that they may 
hear them for the turning of a dial, are 
destined to become ardent music lovers. 
Can one really believe that Beethoven, 
Mozart, Wagner and all the rest of the 
musical titans are to become household 
words due to the universal influence of 
the radio? 

I can recall some thirty years ago 
hearing much the same sort of talk 
about the educational possibilities of the 
phonograph for the inculcation and pop- 
ularization of the musical classics and 
the consequent and steady increase 
therefore of the host of music lovers. 
Well, what are the results? 

Thirty years ago, before the advent of 
the dise record, the city in which I re- 
side, which boasts about a million pop- 
ulation, was able to support a ten 
weeks’ engagement of the Castle Square 
Grand Opera Company, besides occa- 
sional visits by the Metropolitan, San 
Carlo and other operatic troupes. But 
this condition gradually declined and 
operatic performances have become con- 
spicuous by their almost entire absence 
in this city for a period of about ten 
years. Similarly, the symphony or- 
chestra has been having tough sledding 
of late and is being kept off of the 
financial rocks by the untiring and en- 
thusiastic efforts of a faithful and en- 
ergetic woman’s committee. 

Whatever the reason for this condi- 
tion it surely is not an economic one, 
for this same town possesses an out- 
door theater which runs musical com- 
edies and comic opera for a season of 
ten weeks every summer. It is an ex- 
pensive proposition. A chorus of one 
hundred, an orchestra of fifty, im- 
ported artists and other incidental ex- 
penses run the total cost of operations 
to about $35,000 a week. This requires 
a seat sale of about $350,000 for the 
season of ten weeks to make the the- 
ater self-supporting, which it prac- 
tically is in this city which apparently 
ean no longer induce a grand opera 
company to come for a week’s stand in 
the winter season. 


QO NE hears a great deal of talk 


A Degeneration of Taste? 


Possibly this condition of affairs is 
due to a degeneration of public taste 
which so many of our publicists declare 
has taken place, for some reason or 
other, during the last decade or so. If 
it is not due to that then I do not 
know what it is due to. C’est la guerre, 
if you wish. But what this condition 
does reveal, for I suppose it is true to 
some extent in all large centers of pop- 





Eprror’s Note: The views of contributors 
to MusIcAL AMERICA are not necessarily 
those of this publication. Mr. Heintz pre- 
— one side of a highly controversial 
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— One Large City’s Dwindling Support of Opera and Symphony — 
—The Lesson of the Phonograph and Its Classical Recordings — 
—The Mass Desire to Be Amused, Rather than Edified— 
—Where Entertainment Enters and Concentration Steps Out — 
—A Conclusion that Devout Listeners Are Born and Not Made — 





ulation, is that the phonograph has 
failed to live up to the predictions made 
for it as an educational factor in the 
realm of the musical classics. It ap- 
pears to have been unable to offset a 
decline in musical taste which appar- 
ently has taken place. Had it done so 
there should be today at least as great 
a demand for the operatic and sym- 
phonic forms of art as was the case 
formerly. 

One thing is certain. The failure of 
the phonograph to live up to the claims 
made for it cannot be laid at the door 
of the manufacturers, for they have 
given the classical records at least as 
much publicity in the way of advertis- 
ing as that given to the popular ones. 
Unquestionably enough classical rec- 
ords were sold to have accomplished a 
very good result for music had the pur- 
chasers of them possessed an essential 
element which the records naturally 
could not supply. This essential ele- 
ment is only obtainable as a gift from 
nature and it constitutes the difference 
between a music lover and one who 
merely likes music. What this differ- 
ence is and why it is chiefly responsible 
for the phonograph’s failure I will en- 
deavor to explain in the following ana- 
lyzation. 


Why Jazz Is Popular 


ONCE heard a woman remark that 
I the difference between jazz music 

and classical was that one could 
listen to jazz and talk, or leave the room 
where it was being played and return 
without seeming to make any difference; 
in effect, that one could come in on it at 
any time without experiencing the feel- 
ing that something had been lost. 
Whereas, the classics claimed one’s un- 
divided attention. Anyone can verify 
this casual nature of jazz music from 
his own experience. Equally true, I 
think, is the distinction which can be 
made between music lovers and the 
millions of people who like music and 
enjoy it when they hear it, but to 
whom it belongs in the category of an 
amusement. Music fits into their 
scheme of life with baseball, cards, 
golf, tennis, dancing. It is something 
which enables them to spend a certain 
amount of time enjoyably. Something 
which they can put aside should the 
lure of some other amusement prove to 
be stronger, or dispense with alto- 
gether without feeling any great sense 
of deprivation. 

On the other hand, to the music lover 
(in the sense in which I am using the 
term) music is something that is be- 
yond amusement. It is a source of sat- 
isfaction which supplies an essential 
need. Deprived of music, of the kind 
covered by the broad term “classical,” 
music lovers would suffer a distinct 
loss, one which would cause them pain 
and keen disappointment. Music forms 
an integral part of their lives. It is 
more than a hobby to them. It amounts 
to an appetite, the crying need for the 
adequate satisfaction of which sends 
elderly ladies, bent with age, out on 
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cold winter nights to grand opera per- 
formances and symphony concerts. 
Judging from my own experience and 
observation of others, this sort of love 
for music can hardly be acquired. One 
must be born with it or else one does 
not have it. This inherited listening 
talent goes through a development 
process just as an artist develops his 
innate sense of form, but unless a deep 
and sincere love of music, a sense of 
discrimination and an intuitive feeling 
for the best are present originally, that 
compelling urge which sends the born 
music lover on his pilgrimage through 


concert halls will never manifest itself. 


The Born Music Lover 


The distinction made here between 
the born music lover and those who 
merely enjoy music occasionally is 
vital. It accounts, I feel sure, for the 
lack of response to the educational 
possibilities of the phonograph. All 
we have to do is to look around to learn 
that this is true. We are all acquainted 
with people who brought classical rec- 
ords into their homes with the best in- 
tentions in the world. The appeal of 
good advertising and the desire to be 
considered musically cultured accounts 
for the purchase of thousands and 
thousands of classical records which 
were doomed, alas, after a few hear- 
ings, to lay untouched in the record 
books. 

Right here lies the reason why the 
phonograph failed to offset the decline 
in musical taste.’ (I take it that the 
phenomenon I have previously cited 
represent such a decline.) It simply 
failed, for the most part, to develop 
enough recruits to the cause of good 
music to meet this decline because 
there was not enough raw material, in 
the way of inborn music lovers, for it to 
work with. If this sounds like an over- 
statement, then try to explain, for eco- 
nomic reasons or otherwise, why in a 
city of almost one million population 
but a few paltry thousands are inter- 





Beniamino Ricci as a cartoonist pic- 


tures the boy violinist. Ricci gave his 
first New York recital, Nov. 29 
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ested enough in grand opera or sym- 
phony concerts to pay the price to hear 
them. 


Nature Takes a Hand 


The fact is that nature is not only 
chary in creating composers of genius, 
but she appears to be proportionately 
so in creating audiences for them. 
There is something essentially aristo- 
cratic about the arts. The appeals for 
their democratization read very well in 
the books of our social theorists but it 
is an idea which is destined to expe- 
rience a great deal of disappointment 
in its practical application because it is 
an idea which appear's to have been de- 
nied the necessary sanction from nature. 
Schopenhauer’s remark that no man 
ean transcend, in the acquiring of 
knowledge, a certain limit with which 
nature originally endowed him applies 
with especial emphasis to the apprecia- 
tion of the arts. The evidence seems to be 
that by far the greater part of human- 
ity is congenitally, with respect to mu- 
sic, somewhere on a par with Charles 
Lamb, who, after repeated efforts at 
understanding them, honestly confessed 
that Italian opera pained him and that 
the classics were a bore. 

Now it is just this congenital diffi- 
culty which we have to reckon with in 
endeavoring to estimate the possibili- 
ties of the radio for the inculcation of 
musical culture. We have to remember 
that only here and there throughout 
society is fertile soil where the seeds 
of musical culture, scattered far and 
wide by broadcasting stations, will take 
root and grow. I know that many re- 
quests are received for classical pro- 
grams and, no doubt, many of them 
come from genuine music lovers. 
More often, I imagine, is the radio list- 
ener’s reaction to the classics some- 
thing like the following incident, which 
strikes me as typical: 


A Wonderful Program, But——! 


FRIEND and I recently were en- 
A joying a silent communion over 
some records which I was play- 

ing on a Victrola, when a mutual ac- 
quaintance came in who talked inces- 
santly through the playing of three 
twelve-inch records about the wonderful 
program he had just received from 
New York over his radio. This man 
was no music lover, as I well knew. 
The beautiful records being played 
meant nothing to him. The whole pro- 
gram which he had just listened to 
over his radio, and which he was so 
enthusiastic about, played on a phono- 
graph would never induce him to look 
up from a newspaper. But, here is 
the point, it was a program by adver- 
tised world artists and he had got it 
from New York. And there you are. 
After the novelty wears off, then what? 
After practically ten years of the 
radio, the hope that it will not share 
the same fate of the phonograph with 
respect to the inculcation of musical 
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Dear MusIcAL AMERICA: 


After much backing and filling, much 
announcing and contradicting, official 
voice has been given to the fact that 
Deems Taylor is to make an opera out 
of Du Maurier’s “Peter Ibbetson,” for 
the delectation of Metropolitan Opera 
House subscribers. What an oppor- 
tunity for Mr. Taylor! In the dream 
scenes he can have music from “The 
King’s Henchman” radioed reminis- 
cently while the second, mute, set of 
characters acts behind a gauze screen. 
It will be interesting to see how Mr. 
Taylor will deal with the naive 
language “Frankingle”’ invented by 
Mimsey and Gogo. Picture one of their 
pet phrases “Dispeech yourself, Gogo 
to ferm the feneeter! It geals to pier- 
fend and we shall be enrhumed!” will 
sound accompanied with the _ well- 
known Taylor orchestration. Nous ver- 
rons! 

+ * * 

More famous composers than Mr. 
Taylor, and lesser ones, too, by the 
same token, have been sucked down 
into oblivion by their librettists. It is 
not necessary to enumerate them. Just 
so, some of the finest and most popu- 
lar operatic works owe their complete 
success to the fact that able composers 
had sufficient sense of the theater to 
pick librettos that would go well on 
the stage. “Aida” and “Carmen” for 
instance. 

Du Maurier’s “Trilby” has been used 
as the basis for an opera but does not 
seem to have been incorporated into 
the standard repertoire. Whether or 
not Mr. Taylor’s “Peter Ibbetson” 
makes a ten-strike or not, the attempt 
will be interesting. The novel is one 
of the world’s gems. No one thought 
it would make a good play, but it did. 
I, personally, saw it four times. Per- 
haps the operatic version may surprise 
us in the same way. 

I’m from Missouri! 

* * * 


Whether it is the proximity to 
Hahvahd and football games, or to 
some malign planetary influence, Boston 
doesn’t seem (like Josephine in “Pina- 
fore”) to tackle kindly to opera. Re- 
cently they had a _ near-riot with 
emergency police and stormed box-off- 
ices and things. The audience de- 
clared that they’d have a performance 
or their money back. It has happened 
before in the Hub! 

As a matter of fact, Boston has had 
a pretty mean deal in opera. Some day 
someone will write the true story of 
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the defunct Boston Opera Company for 
which the Opera House there was 
erected and which functioned from 1910 
to 1913, or maybe one year more; but 
that time is not yet. Certainly the 
roster of singers and the repertoire 
were among the most interesting ever 
heard in this country. On the other 
hand, singers of no great ability were 
thrust forward into prominence to 
which their talents did not entitle them, 
so that—but, dear me! I’m getting in 
much deeper than I intended! I'd 
better change the subject! 


* * * 


Referring to what I wrote concerning 
the conversation I heard between 
groups in Carnegie Hall, a friend in 
whose opera box I sat recently, told me 
that once during a performance of 
“Walkiire” she heard the owner of the 
adjoining box say to one of her guests 
“Wait a minute, dear, they are making 
so much noise on the stage I can’t 
hear a word you’re saying!”  Inci- 
dentally, my friend told me that she 
had read something of the sort in the 
paper recently, so in case I am sus- 
pected of plagiarism, I hasten to state 
that not only is my friend a person who 
doesn’t make up such stories, but also 
that there was so much chatter going 
on in that next box at the very mo- 
ment that I could hear neither my 
friend nor what was going on on the 
stage, nor my own voice! 

* * a 


I learn with amazement that the 
third performance of “Don Giovanni” 
et the Metropolitan is to be a benefit for 
the Florence Crittenton Home! Doesn’t 
KoKo say something about “Make the 
punishment fit the crime?” Where, oh 
where is the sense of humor of the 
folks who select operas for these bene- 
fits? 

+ + * 

Operatic audiences are like that. 
Situations and plots which they would 
not tolerate on the dramatic stage, 
they swallow whole in opera. It is not 
necessary to recall the terrific family 
mix-up in “Walkiire,” nor the generally 
low moral tone of most operatic 
heroines. True, they get away with 
much through the mist of being more 
sinned against than sinning, a lot of 
the time, but as a matter of fact, most 
of them are no better than they should 
we. * * * 

What could be more interesting to 
all who have the imterests of music 
close to their hearts, than Bill Hender- 
son’s digging into the archives of his 
mind for “Don Giovanni” casts and 
what memories his discoveries bring 
up, even though some of the singers 
he names are to us, names and no more. 

Yet, think of it! Everyone of us, 
nearly, has heard Sembrich, and in 
opera at that. Yet she was of the first 
Metropolitan cast in 1883, along with 
the great and departed Fursch-Madi, 
Christine Nilsson and Kaschmann, who 
was the Don and whom I heard the 
first time I saw “Aida” with Nordica 
in the name-part, in 1896. 

* * * 


Lilli Lehmann, probably the greatest 
of Donna Annas, was in the 1889 cast, 
with Albani who still lives, Lassalles, 
the Don, who is no more, and Edouard 
de Reszke, the greatest of Leporellos, 
who died during the war. The 1893 
cast had Fursch-Madi again, and she, 
like all the rest, is no more. She died 
in Warrenville, N. J., the following 
year. 

The 1894 cast must have been im- 
mense, with Maurel as the Don, Nordica 


as Donna Anna, Emma Eames as 
Elvira and Edouard de Reszke. There 
were less admirable casts that season 
(Mr. Grau had his troubles as well as 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza!) Three years later 
Lehman was again the Donna Anna 
with Nordica this time as Elvira and 
Sembrich as Zerlina and with Maurel 
and Edouard in the cast. Giants on the 
earth in those days, indeed. Two years 
again and Nordica was Donna Anna 
(You see, they could sing any role at 
all in the days when singing was sing- 
ing!) Suzanne Adams, a good but not 
great vocalist, as Elvira. I heard her 
the following year as Zerlina, which 
bears out my point. 1901 brought Gad- 
ski as Donna Anna, though I cannot 
imagine she was very satisfactory, and, 
of all people, Fritzi Scheff as Zerlina! 
1906 had Nordica again as Donna Anna 
and Sembrich as Zerlina. 

The last cast before the present re- 
vival had Eames as Donna Anna in- 
stead of Elvira, Gadski as Elvira in- 
stead of Donna Anna, Sembrich again 
as Zerlina and Scotti as one of the 
finest of Dons. In the very last per- 
formance on April 3, 1908, Eames was 
the Anna, Rita Fornia the Elvira, Ger- 
aldine Farrar, Zerlina, Scotti as the 
Don and Bonci, Ottavio. From that 
night, the opera was heard no more 
until Nov. 29, 1929. 


* * * 


One of my female imps attended the 
performance of “La Juive” with me 
at the Metropolitan recently. After 
the first act, she said “Why do they 
have ermine on the Cardinal’s robe?” 

“Search me!” I replied, “I suppose 
because it belongs there.” 

Now, this particular imp knows a 
lot about costumes and periods and 
that sort of accuracy. 

“By no means,” she said. “Cardinals” 
robes do have fur on them, but it is 
lamb’s wool and not ermine. It is 
grown on a special breed of lambs in 
the Convent of St. Agnes in Rome.” 

“Live and learn,” I said. 

* * » 


Last month occurred the centenary 
of the birth of Anton Rubinstein who 
loomed so large in the musical world a 
generation ago. Rubinstein is an ex- 
ample of the fact that on what musi- 
cians write down rather than on what 
they play or sing, their fame rests. He 
must have been a marvellous pianist. 
All who heard him agree on that, but 
as a composer he fades as the years go 
by. Would anyone play the “Ocean” 
Symphony with its continually added 
movements these days? 


I note with interest what your For- 
eign editor has to say in quoting the 
Musical Times, with regard to certain 
recent dicta of well-known musical 
personages. It is not impossible that 
Melba does think, as she is quoted as 
saying, that her voice is “as good as 
ever, as fresh as a young girl’s.” 

While it still had some notes of 
crystalline purity in it, it was far from 
being as fresh as a young girl’s when 
the diva sang here with the Chicago 
Opera in 1920, or thereabouts. In 
both “Faust” and “Bohéme,” the 
operas in which she was heard, she 
resembled nothing so much as a dear 
little beer barrel pranked out in 
costume for the occasion. The orches- 
tra tempered its wind (also strings) 
to the shorn soprano and there was 
every consideration given her. Mo- 
ments in the “Jewel Song” reminded 
one of the Melba of 1895, the first 
year in which I heard her, and some 
of the high tones especially, were of 
great beauty. But to say that it was 
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as fresh as the voice of a young girl, 
is stretching a point. 
— | oe 


It always seems a pity that singers 
do not quit at the height 
The fortunate ones, 
like Caruso, die in harness before Time 
has laid its hand upon their art. No 
one can say that Sembrich and Eames 


has been less fortunate, so also was 
Nordica. One reads of shocking per- 
formances by Christine Nilsson, Brig- 
noli and others, and poor Etelka 
Gerster, though her voice left her. It 
did not just wear out. 

Dramatic artists make the same mis- 
take. I have heard members of my 
family regret that they saw Booth in 
his last years, and in spite of the halo 
that always materializes from the at- 
mosphere when the name of Joseph 
Jefferson is spoken, he ought to have 
retired many years before he did. 
Mary Anderson had the sense to leave 
early while her beauty and her art 
were still at their height, even if her 
forsaking of the stage was more or 
less a feather in the cap of Cardinal 
Manning, who liked to have a finger 
in the pie of other people’s destinies. 


Speaking of Jefferson reminds me of 
something that was written of him 
years ago. Someone asked him if he 
had gone to see Bernhardt in “La Tos- 
ca,” which was the sensation of that 
particular season. 

“No,” said Mr. Jefferson. “If Mme. 
Bernhardt will continue to appear in 
immoral plays like ‘La Tosca,’ I must 
deny myself the pleasure of seeing her 
act!” 

One fears that Mr. Jefferson’s fa- 
miliarity with Mme. Bernhardt’s art 
must have been more or less second 
hand as she had not appeared as 
“L’Aigion” at the time, and the 
naughty lady in her various incarna- 
tions was the chief of Sara’s (dra- 
matic) diet. I wonder if he ever saw 
her do “Camille?” 

” ” 7 


And that brings me to another 
reminiscence, one of Ethel Barrymore 
and Clyde Fitch. Those who remem- 
ber Fitch’s play, “Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines” will recollect that the 
heroine was Mme. Trentoni, an opera 
singer of great European reputation, 
born in Trenton, N. J., as plain Aure- 
lia Johnson. 

The first scene of the play took place 
on the Cunard dock in the early 
‘eighties, when Mme. Trentoni was 
coming to this country for her debut. 
Some good old ladies, members of the 
New York Oratorio Society, waited 
upon her to request her not to make 
her debut in “Traviata” on account of 
the fearful immorality of the piece. 

“What would you suggest?” asked 
Trentoni with ominous sweetness. 

After some deliberation they decided 
that “Faust” would be a good work. 

“Hm,” mused Trentoni, “And do you 
know what happens between the sec- 
ond and third act?” 

“Oh yes,” said one of the sweet old 
ladies; “They get married.” 

“No,” replied Aurelia, again with 
the sweetness which one uses in reply- 
ing to stupid children and dull grown- 
ups, “No, that’s just the trouble. They 
didn’t get married!” 

And that’s that! says your 


_— 
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Mary Garden, Vital and Revivifying, ~ 
Offers Chicago Memorable Roles 


Opera Forces Rally to Brilliant Performance of “L’Amore 


dei Tre Re’—Raisa Wins Plaudits as 
Audiences Greet “Walkiire 
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C HICAGO, Dec. 2.—Once every year 





a renovating flash of intelligence 

gleams through the opera house; 
the season takes on a different com- 
plexion, a new lease of life. It occurs 
when Mary Garden returns to the fold. 
This year it took place with a perform- 
ance of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” on 
Nov. 20. 

What one has said and written of 
Mary Garden in the past can only be 
repeated, for Miss Garden does not 
change. Time has brought us a new 
opera house; its ravages tell bit by bit 
on one after another of the old guard, 
but Miss Garden, like Tennyson’s brook, 
goes on forever. If there is any change, 
it is for the better, for constant study 
and absorption in her art have intensi- 
fied all those virtues which for many 
a year have made the name of Mary 
Garden sparkle so brightly in the oper- 
atic firmament. 

For one thing, Miss Garden’s con- 
ception of her réles is never static. 
Her Fiora revealed a variety of new 
detail, pertinent and revealing of char- 
acter and situation. In fact, it seemed 
that the entire production had been 
advantageously restudied under Miss 
Garden’s direction. 

As for the ever-disputed question of 
voice, we can only record that we have 
never heard anything so perfectly de- 
finitive of mood or so thrillingly ex- 
pressive as the opening phrases of the 
first act. When she chooses, as she did 
here, the whole mystery and enchant- 
ment of the world of music lies in Miss 
Garden’s lower register. The upper 
flights are indeed less satisfying, but 
there are few living singers who might 
not envy this artist’s invariable cer- 
tainty and accuracy. 


Formichi a Strong Manfredo 


Another notable feature of this 
performance was the Manfredo of 
Cesare Formichi. For the first time 
in our experience this character as- 
sumed his proper stature in the drama, 
not a pale weakling, as all others have 





Chicago Opera Artists in 
Series of Sound Films 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5.—In order to 
acquaint the forty-two Civic 
Opera clubs of metropolitan Chi- 
cago, and later, cities to be vis- 
ited on tour, with the artists tak- 
ing part in current productions, 
the Chicago Civic Opera Com- 
pany has signed a contract with 
the Fox-Case Film Corporation 
to make sound pictures of the 
singers in familiar environment 
in and around Chicago. Clar- 
ence J. Elmer, formerly associ- 
ated with Allen Dwan, has been 
engaged to direct the pictures. 
The first of these have already 
been taken, showing the artists 
at play on the Indian Hill golf 
course. After having served 
their purpose as publicity, the 
films will be released to the large 
movie houses as part of the reg- 
ular Fox-Case program. A. G. 











“Tosca”— 
” in Second of “Ring” Cycle 


depicted the husband, but a man of 
sternness and nobility of character. 
And as sung with Formichi’s superb 
voice, the music took on new accents, 
until we were reminded of one con- 
ductor’s previously incomprehensible 
assertion that these pasages are the 
most beautiful in the 
score. 

The Avito, as last 
season, was assigned 
to Rene Maison, who 
has made vast ad- 
vances in the con- 
ception of the part. 
Without too strongly 
accentuating either 
passion or pathos, Mr. 
Maison contrived to 
strike a poetic note of 
sympathy, and sang 
the lines with fine 
and credible ardor. 
Of Virgilio Lazzari’s 
Archibaldo, no more 
can be said than has 
been proclaimed in 
the past. It ‘is one of 
the most impressive 
portraits in the range 
of opera. Lodovico 
Oliviero, Giuseppe 
Cavadore, Helen 
Freund, Ada Paggi, 
and Thelma Votipka 
completed the cast. 
After a_ smoldering 
beginning, Roberto 
Moranzoni in the con- 
ductor’s stand finally 
fanned the orchestra 
into a flame of re- 
spectable size. 


Rosa Raisa in “Tosca” 


The first Puccini of 
the season injected 
some mild but much- 
needed modernity into the proceedings. 
“Tosca” on Nov. 19 was cast with 
Rosa Raisa, Vanni-Marcoux, Charles 
Hackett, and Antonio Nicolich in the 
leading réles. Raisa’s splendid car- 
riage and innate dignity of deport- 
ment have always brought something 
to the portrayal of the Roman singer 
that it lacks at other hands. Beauti- 
fully costumed, the popular artist ef- 
fectively realized every point of the 
drama, besides delivering generously 
of her vocal display, one of the great 
est of dramatic voices. 

In Vanni-Marcoux, the Civic Opera 
possesses an artist who never splits the 
ears of the groundlings, but who ap- 
peals to the judicious as a gem of 
purest ray. He might aptly be termed 
the male Mary Garden, for, like her, 
he bases his art on subtlety and intelli- 
gence. It is difficult, of course, to make 
Searpia appear subtle, but intelligent 
and forceful this one always was. 

Charles Hackett is our most famil- 
iar Cavaradossi, and again strode 
through the part with elegance and 
gently shaded pathos. Trevisan enjoyed 
his own private triumph as the Sac- 
ristan, and Messrs. Oliviero and San- 
drini and Mme. Correnti completed the 
cast. Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 
The performance was repeated with 


the same cast at the matinee of Nov. 


sa, 


Wagner Gains Popularity 


The second installment of the com- 
pany’s earnest attempt to popularize 
Wagner came with “Die Walkiire” on 
Nov. 21. Despite the onslaughts of the 
press on Conductor Egon Pollak’s 
action in opening up all the old cuts, 
it must be recorded that the audiences 
which have attended the Wagnerian 
presentations have been the most atten- 
tive of any the season has assembled. 
Some of this may be due to the fact 
that the majestic tread of Wagner is 
better suited to the vast spaces of the 
new theater than the average thin- 
skinned Italian score. Or, again, it 





Mary Garden in “Le Jongleur” 


may be due to the very genuine excel- 
lence of the group of Wagnerians the 
management has collected for the ven- 
ture, 

In any case, this was a very fine 
production of the second chapter of 
“The Ring.” The Wotan of Alexander 
Kipnis, always noteworthy, has gained 
in important aspects. His gestures are 
more godlike and less kaiserlich, and 
he has discarded many mannerisms of 
vocalism, adding much to the directness 
and impressiveness of his fine voice. 
The Briinnhilde of Frida Leider was 
first revealed last season, and repetition 
only strengthened the impression of her 
fitness for the réle. Singing of such 
tonal beauty and detailed expressive- 
ness is ever a rarity; in Wagner it is 
a blessing that comes too seldom in 
a lifetime. Maria Olszewska as Fricka 
provided a moment of finely considered 
drama, not to mention some superbly 
vehement vocalism. Eva Turner was 
the Sieglinde, and here was another 
adept in the Wagnerian style, with the 
voice and intelligence to do full jus- 
ticé to the task. Due to the indisposi- 
tion of Edouard Cotreuil, Chase 
Baromeo hastily substituted as Hun- 
ding, yet proved the solidity of his 

(Continued on page 39) 


CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
IN SLAVIC PROGRAM 


Rubinstein Centenary Has 
Recognition at Later 
Concert 


Cuicaco, Dec. 5.—In_ the _per- 
formances of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, the conductor, Frederick 
Stock, does not permit the continuity 
of a symphony or suite to be in- 
terrupted by applause after the sep- 
arate movements, but the intervals are 
long enough to permit late comers to 
be quietly seated. So quickly have 
audiences fallen in with Mr. Stock’s 
idea, that it scarcely requires the warn- 
ing of his uplifted hand to still the 
beating of palms of a few ever-present 
enthusiasts. 

Gregor Piatigorsky, Russian ’cellist, 
was soloist at the week-end concerts of 
Nov. 22 and 23, and the Tuesday con- 
cert of Nov. 26. At the former the 
following program was played: 


“A Night on the Bare Mountain”. .Moussorgsky 
Symphony No. 6, E Flat Minor... .Miaskowsky 
Concerto for ’Cello, B Minor, Op. 104...Dvorak 


Out of deference to the gifted new 
’eellist, Mr. Stock chose a program en- 
tirely Slavic in complexion. As usual 
when a soloist is listed, especially a 
new one and one with such outstanding 
qualities as Mr. Piatigorsky, the visit- 
ing artist became the center of atten- 
tion. His reading of the melodious and 
fervid Dvorak concerto had _ every 
quality to endear the young artist to 
the public. 

Miaskowsky’s sixth symphony ap- 
parently has qualities of permanency 
not to be discovered in the other items 
of his output. At least it has estab- 
lished itself in the none too susceptible 
affections of Mr. Stock to the extent 
of some three performances in recent 
seasons. The public, too, has begun 
to sense the meaning of this sullen, re- 
bellious music, and responded more cor- 
dially than to any modern music this 
season. 

At the Tuesday concert of Nov. 26, 
the following program was performed: 


eS aren ee ee eee Bach 
Dance of the Happy Spirits, from “Orfeo 





ee Ce ee eee on Bane dda os Gluck 
(Flute obbligato by Mr. Lieg!) 

Symphony No. 5, C Minor.......... Beethoven 

Concerto for ’Cello, in D..............5. Haydn 


Gregor Piatigorsky, soloist 

This time Mr. Piatigorsky had some- 
what more formidable competition from 
the rest of the program, but that did 
not prevent him from reaping rounds 
of applause for playing of the most 
polished sort. 

For the rest, Mr. Stock and his reg- 
iment traversed long familiar territory, 
revealing themselves in every instance 
in quite the best form. 

A delightful program requiring the 
assistance of no soloist to lend it 
interest, was that of the concerts of 
Nov. 29 and 30: 


SOO (SRNR. dawbicds tack eedcooses Chabrier 
Symphony in G, “The Surprise’’........ Haydn 
“eee SOOUR.. TG 6 6.6440.0 6000 deceers Ravel 


Suite for Orchestra, Op. 19.......... Dohnanyi 
Ballet Music and Wedding March from 
PE 60.6 SEN 50 060 0 Ucbes ce eve Rubinstein 


Here was music for all tastes. Even 
a prejudiced critic was hard put to de- 
cide between Ravel’s exquisite pieces, 
woven of the fabric of dreams, and 
Haydn’s imperishable patterns of tone, 
a dip into a cooling stream of forget- 
fulness of all that music has suffered 
and endured since. Mr. Stock’s pious 
observance of the centenary of the 
birth of a great pianist only served to 
accentuate the fact that Anton Rubin- 
stein lived and wrote music longer 
years ago than the calendar would 
seem to indicate. ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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“A POET AS WELL AS A VIRTUOSO” 
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“Will Likely Never Be For- 
gotten by Audience” 


“Maazel’s playing is full of the thrills, 
enthusiasms, energy, idealism, inspiration 
and glowing warmth of youth. His pianism 
is great, his technique as brilliant as that of 
any pianist. There is plenty of emotional 
ardor in his playing, yet it is tastefully con- 
trolled. He has originality, intuition and 
he plays as though he had lived through 
many worlds of experience. Marvellously 
enchanting were his lyric phrases. Ex- 
tremely delicate was his pianissimo, while 
his thunderous climaxes were over-power- 
ing. In Chopin’s Sonata he lifted his audi- 
ence to glorious heights and was greeted 
with thunderous applause and calls of 
Bravo. 

The pianist was obliged to give seven 
encores, which has never happened in Bristol 
before. This recital will be long remem- 
bered as an outstanding event. 


—Bristol Herald-Courier, October 29, 1929. 


S. T. Schroetter (Director, Piano Dept., 
Intermont College, Va.) 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


MAAZEL 


“SCORES BIG SUCCESS” 


NEW YORK RECITALS 
NOVEMBER Ist and 19th 


“Excellent taste, style and poetry. A melting, wistful touch. An 
exquisite sense of tonal balance.” —The World, Nov. 2. 


“Remarkable speed—Rhythmic sense—Artistic musicianship— 
Demands respect.”—-New York Sun, Nov. 2. 

“Poetic and interpretative effectiveness. High degree of color. An 
imaginative pianist.”"—N. Y. Herald Tribune, Nov. 2. 

“Singing touch. Charming color gradations.” —The Evening World, 
Nov. 2. 

“Heartily applauded. Plays within the poetic vein of the composer.” 
The New York Times, Nov. 2. 

‘The season’s first pianist discovery of appreciable merit. A POET 
AS WELL AS A VIRTUOSO.”—Brooklyn Eagle, Nov. 2. 

“A Poet and dreamer who plays with warmth—perfect mastery— 
charming phrasing—and above all great interpretative power. In 
the Chopin Sonata his captivating, colorful, fine detail work and 


rhythmic sense made it a perfect joy.”—New York Staats-Zeitung, 
Nov. 2. 


Ten encores were demanded by the audience at the end of the 
concert. 


“Played with nobiltty and style, brilliance and fluency.”—New York 
American, November 20. 


“Really poetic in a long list of Chopin. He did much to soothe our 
sensitive ears.”—The World, November 20. 


“Great technique, brilliant and controlled dynamic gradations. 4udi- 
ence highly gratified.”—New York Sun, November 20. 


Maazel’s third New York appearance was at Mecca Auditorium 
Sunday evening, December 8th, at 9 o'clock, with the Manhattan 
Symphony Orchestra, in the Rubinstein Concerto in D minor, Mr. 
Henry Hadley conducting. 


CHICAGO RECITAL, CIVIC THEATRE, 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 15th 


Wire for available dates, Maazel returning to Europe March 1st. 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT VERA BULL HULL 
Steinway Building, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
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STOKOWSKI PLAYS 
MOUSSORGSKY SUITE 


Ravel’s Scoring of Work 
Heard for First Time 
in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Ravel’s instru- 
mental arrangement of Moussorgsky’s 
“Pictures of an Exposition,” presented 
by Leopold Stokowski at the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra concerts of Nov. 22 
and 23 in the Academy of Music, re- 
ceived prompt recognition as the most 
interesting and important of the new 
scores offered here this season. 

Serge Koussevitzky, at whose behest 
Ravel devised the orchestral setting six 
years ago, has withheld the perform- 
ance rights of the work until the cur- 
rent year. Mr. Stokowski submitted 
the composition here as soon as the 
Boston Symphony conductor, owner of 
the score for America, gave the signal 
for release. 

Certainly this masterpiece of mod- 
ern orchestration, based on Moussourg- 
sky’s highly descriptive and sensitively 
expressive piano pieces, warrants the 
promptest and widest circulation. Ravel 
has lavished his brilliant fertility of 
instrumental invention upon the origi- 
nal score, and it is now program music 
of the highest order, admirably reflec- 
tive of the subject matter—the Russian 
composer’s musical interpretation of 
the paintings of his friend Hartman— 
and vividly pictorial without the least 
sacrifice of beauty and profound mu- 
sicianship. 

Mr. Stokowski played the suite, 
which is in ten parts, with intercalary 
“Promenades,” superbly. He also gave 
an exquisite reading of the four-part 
ballet suite, arranged by Felix Mottl 
from Gluck, and an imposing perform- 
ance of the Handel Overture in D 
major. 

Denyse Molie, effecting her American 
début, played the Bach Concerto in 
G minor for piano and orchestra, and 
the early Debussy Fantaisie for piano 
and orchestra. The Fantaisie, which 
had its first performance here, suggests 
and foreshadows the subsequent flower- 
ing of its composer’s art. It has poetic 
imagination and charm, but features 
of immaturity are occasionally evident 
in the writing. Miss Molie was well 





received. She is a young Franco- 
Italo-Hungarian, with a European 
reputation. 


At the pair of concerts presented by 
Mr. Stokowski on Nov. 15 and 16, the 
program acquired especial distinction 
from a stately and impressive reading 
of the “Eroica” symphony and a beau- 
tifully shaded, clearly articulated pro- 
duction of the “Enigma” variations of 
Elgar. The novelty to this territory 
was the “Jurgen” tone poem of Deems 
Taylor, a somewhat more lucid work 
than the Cabell original saucy alle- 
gory. The American composer displays 
his skill in instrumentation, character- 
istic good taste and flexible interpre- 
tive gifts —H. T. C. 
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Lucrezia Bori, Soprano of the Metropolitan, in an Off-Stage Réle 


Since the opening of the opera season at the Metropolitan, Lucrezia Bori has 
sung each week in réles that have come to be particularly identified with her 


in America. 


After opening the operatic year as the Manon of Puccini’s “Manon 


Lescaut,” she made a subtle transformation to the Manon of Massenet’s opera 


of that name. 


Mignon has been another of the favorite parts in which she has 
appeared. She has sung Violetta in “Traviata” and Nedda in “Pagliacci.” 


The 


season’s first “Romeo and Juliet” brought another of her best loved imper- 


sonations. 


The Spanish soprano celebrated her hundredth appearance as Mimi 


in a special performance of “La Boheme” for the benefit of the Grand Street 


Settlements, Inc. 


During the season she will appear in various other operas, 


among which will be the revival of Charpentier’s “Louise,” with Miss Bori cast 
as the heroine for the first time. 
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HAROLD BAUER ON RADIO 





Famous Pianist Directing Educational 
Programs for Music Settlements 


Harold Bauer, pianist, is sponsoring 
a series of musical demonstrations 
which began on Dec. 6 over Station 
WOR. This series, which is being given 
every Friday at 5.30 p. m., by the New 
York Association of Music School Set- 
tlements, is under the auspices of the 
Welfare Council of New York City, and 
will continue through April. 

In the opening program, Mr. Bauer 
described the work of the Music Set- 
tlements. A demonstration lesson of 
the senior orchestra of the Neighbor- 
hood Music School was presented before 
the microphone to illustrate Mr. Bauer’s 
talk. 

Each Friday afternoon the demon- 
stration lesson for this series will be 





DONT NNUUEAAONEA ena tnaeadona ena en 


furnished by one of the eight schools 
making up the New York Association 
of Music School Settlements. Once each 
month a musician of outstanding ability 
will take part in the demonstration. 

“These programs will be arranged in 
such a way as to be of educational value 
to the radio audience as well as enter- 
taining to those simply interested in 
hearing good music,” according to Mrs. 
Janet D. Schenck, director and founder 
of the Neighborhood Music School. “Mr. 
Bauer has for many years maintained a 
consistent attitude of helpfulness to- 
ward musical education and culture 
throughout the United States, and it is 
only natural that his interest should 
center on this new form of musical edu- 
cation on the air. Mr. Bauer has been 
a member of the advisory board of the 
Neighborhood Music School for many 
years, and is president and founder of 
the Beethoven Association.” 
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KRAEUTER WILLEKE GIORNI 


“There is a freshness and crispness about their playing 
which captivates and holds the hearers." 
L. ©. in the Telegraph. 


Management: Emma Jeannette Brazier, 100 W. 80th St., N. Y. C. 





MILWAUKEE GETS 
ORCHESTRA FUNDS 


Ticket-Selling Plan Proves 
Means of Securing 
Ample Finances 


MILWAUKEE, Dec. 5.—This city had 
special cause for Thanksgiving because 
of the establishment of its new sym- 
phony orchestra, known as the Milwau- 
kee Philharmonic, on a sound financial 
basis on which it should function for 
many years to come. 

Best of all, the financial basis of the 
orchestra is not on that of endowments, 
which may cease at any time, but on 
the sounder foundation of patronage. 
Herman Uihlein is the one who has 
made this achievement possible, along 
with Walter Teschan and a few others. 

The plan, in short, is to sell 3000 or 
more tickets for the series of concerts 
to be given in the Auditorium at $5 
each, on the basis of no reserved seats, 
first come, first served. This will assure 
a fund of $15,000 or more, which will 
finance the orchestra for the remain- 
ing six concerts to be given this sea- 
son. 

One of the features of the orchestra 
series is the plans of promoters of the 
orchestral group to have a soloist at 
every concert. The next will be given 
with Rudolph Ganz, pianist. Edward 
Johnson, tenor, was soloist at an ear- 
lier event. The concerts are scheduled 
for Dec. 8, Jan. 5, Feb. 2, March 2, 
April 6 and April 20. 

Frank Laird Waller, an operatic and 
orchestral conductor, is to be the musi- 
cal head of the new movement. He will 
have seventy of the finest musicians 
available. Practically all of these will 
be Milwaukee players. Emma Osgood 
Moore, harpist, will play in the orches- 
tra. 

Mr. Waller has been associated with 
such conductors as Moranzoni and Felix 
Weingartner. In one of the leading 
theaters of Paris he alternated with 
Nikisch and Coates as conductor. He 
has conducted symphony concerts in 
Dresden, Munich, Berlin, Vienna and 
many other European cities, and in this 
country in Cincinnatti, Rochester, Min- 
neapolis and elsewhere. 

The new non-profit group just organ- 
ized to take care of the financial end of 
the orchestra is known as the Milwau- 
kee Philharmonic Orchestral Associa- 
tion, Inc., with Herman A. Uihlein, 
president, Max Friedmann, vice-presi- 
dent, John H. Puelicher, treasurer, and 
Walter F. Teschan, secretary. Direc- 
tors besides the officers named are: 
Thomas M. Duncan, Alvin Kletzsch, 
Mrs. Fred Pabst, Willits Pollock, Louis 
Quarles, Mrs. Herman Reel, August H. 
Vogel and Mackey Wells. 

C. O. SKINROOD 





Sheridan Returning from Europe 


Frank Sheridan, American pianist, 
now playing in Europe, will return to 
America at the end of this month. He 
has given three recitals in Berlin, and 
altogether twenty-five concerts in Eu-, 
rope since this fall. His first New 
York recital will be in Carnegie Hall on 
Jan. 138. 
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Carrying on a great singing tradition— 


ANNA HAM 


SOPRANO 
LEADING CRITICS JOIN IN PRAISE OF HER ART 


HER NEW YORK RECITAL at the TOWN HALL 
on Nov. 11, 1929: 


THE TIMES, Nov. 12, 1929: 


“The singer gave evidence of careful study and earnestness. At present her best 
tones lie in the upper register, some of the notes of which have an unusual ringing 
quality. Miss Hamlin succeeded in catching the spirit of the varying texts with 
charming fidelity. She was recalled repeatedly and warmly applauded.”’ 





THE EVENING JOURNAL, Nov. 12, 1929: 


“Anna Hamlin, daughter of the tenor, the late George Hamlin, made her appearance 
in New York in a song recital yesterday. She is a soprano with a high and well- 
resonanced voice and she possesses a genuine talent. A delicate dramatic impulse 
appeared in her singing of an aria out of Handel’s Julius Caesar and there was true 
appeal in her presentation of some of the songs of Schubert and Schumann.” 


THE AMERICAN, Nov. 12, 1929: 
“A soprano voice—flexible, of broad range and delightful quality.” 


THE WORLD, Nov. 12, 1929: 


“Has a voice of excellent quality which she uses with evidence of sound training.” 


THE STAATS-ZEITUNG, Nov. 12, 1929: 


“The voice is of warm timbre, expressive and intelligently handled. The French and 
Italian group of songs was given with liquid tone and attractive nuance.” 


HER BOSTON RECITAL at JORDAN HALL on Nov. 19, 1929: 


THE HERALD, Nov. 20, 1929: 


“Rejoices in a voice with beautiful tones in every section of its long range, really 
beautiful notes. She is blessed with a certain sensitiveness to the flow of melody, 
to rhythm. Several elements of technic she has developed highly, above all enuncia- 
tion in Italian and smoothness of delivery. Miss Hamlin, as it may be inferred, is 
possessed of no mean vocal and technical equipment.” 


THE GLOBE, Nov. 20, 1929: 


“Miss Hamlin’s voice is a lyric soprano which has unusual purity and sweetness of 
quality. In Mrs. Beach’s effective arrangement of a Negro lullaby, On a Hill, dedi- 
cated to Miss Hamlin, and in Schubert’s Hanfling’s Liebeswerbung, the singer produced 
beautiful tones with effortless ease. Her taste and musicianship were demonstrated 
in the way in which she shaped some of her phrases, as for instance the opening 
phrase of her Handel air, Piangero, piangero, from Julius Caesar. . . . A singer 
with fine musical sense.” 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, Nov. 20, 1929: 


“An ambitious program. The young singer succeeded in giving very evident pleasure 
to her audience. Revealed musical insight of distinction with special emphasis laid 
upon Schubert’s charming setting of Hanfling’s Liebeswerbung. Her ability to ex- 
press the elusive and imaginary was revealed in the Fantoches of Debussy, and so 
successful was she in her presentation of the Negro lullaby, On a Hill, that the 
audience would have it repeated.” 


THE EVENING TRANSCRIPT, Nov. 20, 1929: 

“A certain fame—or perhaps better, curiosity-——had preceded her, due to the fact that 
she is the daughter of the well-known tenor, George Hamlin. Thus there were those Miss Hamlin was for two seasons a member of the 
in the audience who are not tempted by the average debut concert. Miss Hamlin CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA COMPANY 


makes a pleasing appearance on the platform, is gracious, establishes quickly a contact For Terms Apply to 


with the people sitting before her.” H A E N Ss E L & J oO N E Ss 
Steinway Building, New York 
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CINCINNATI HEARS SYMPHONIC NOVELTIES 
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Reiner Provides Programs 
of Interest on Regular 
Concert Series 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 5.—One of Fritz 
Reiner’s promised novelties of the sea- 
son was performed at the sixth pair of 
concerts given by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. It was Symphony 
No. 3 in D by Frederick the Great. 
It was given an exquisite performance 
by the orchestra with Mr. Reiner con- 
ducting from the keyboard of the harp- 
sichord. Other works on the program 
were Kodaly’s “Hary Janos” and 
Casella’s “Italia.” Maria Olszewska 
was the soloist singing “Divinités du 
Styx” from Gluck’s “Alceste” and 
Mahler’s “Songs of a Wayfarer.” 

On Dec. 1 and 2, the Catholic Fes- 
tival Chorus, made up of units from 
the various schools of the city gave 
two concerts in Music Hall in connec- 
tion with the celebration of the Cen- 
tenary of the founding of the Seminary 
of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati. 
Frederick Baer, Mary Craig, George 
Muhlhauser and Robert Thuman were 
the soloists. John J. Fehring con- 
ducted. 

The first of the Young People’s con- 
certs was given Nov. 19, in Emery 
Auditorium with Vladimir Bakaleinik- 
off conducting and Mrs. Nina Pugh 
Smith acting as interpreter. 

A special concert was given in 
Music Hall by the Orchestra on Nov. 
20, for the members of the Institute 
of Fine Arts. The program included 
Wagner’s “Reihzi” Overture, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s “The Flight of the Bumble 
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Bee” and a dance from “Snegou- 
rotchka,” the “Blue Danube” waltz and 
the Cesar Franck D Minor Symphony. 

Roland Hayes was heard in recital 
on Dee. 2, singing to an audience which 
packed Emery Auditorium and over- 
flowed onto the stage. Artistically it 
was the finest recital he has given here. 

Earl Weatherford, tenor, opened the 
morning concert series of the Matinee 
Musical Club with a recital in the ball- 
room of the Gibson Hotel. Daisy 
Jean, ’cellist, harpist and soprano, gave 
a recital under the auspices of the 
Clifton Music Club in the Cincinnati 
Woman’s Club Auditorium. Another 
notable recital was that of Mieczyslaw 
Miinz at the Conservatory. Mr. Miinz 
gave the first local performance of 
Bach’s Aria and Thirty Variations. 

Ss. T. W. 





FRANK H. BANYARD FORMS 
HUGE CHORUS IN INDIANA 





Choirs of Catholic and Protestant 
Churches Combined in Group 
of 200 Voices 


VINCENNES, IND., Dec. 5.—When 
Frank H. Banyard left the National 
Broadcasting Company’s studios to as- 
sume the professorship of music at 
Vincennes University, he immediately 
announced plans for the organization 
of a choral group. More than 100 re- 
ported to the first rehearsal. The en- 
rollments increased to such an extent 
that a limit had to be placed on the 
size of the organization. The society 
now numbers slightly less than 200 
voices. 

Choirs from the historic old cathedral 
of St. Francis Xavier and two other 
Catholic parishes of the city, together 
with Methodist Episcopal, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Evangelical and other 
Protestant groups comprise the en- 
semble. 

The first public appearance of the 
chorus will occur during the Christ- 
mas holidays when Hawley’s “The 
Christ Child” will be presented. The 
oratorio will be given in a community 
coliseum which has a seating capacity 
of more than 6000. A great pipe organ 
and an orchestra of selected musicians 
will accompany the singers. 





BUTLER HEADS SOCIETY 





National Association of Music Schools 
Elects Officers 


H. L. Butler, dean of the Syracuse 
School of Fine Arts, was elected presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Music Schools at the fifth annual con- 
ference in Chicago on Nov. 30. B. C. 
Tuthill, Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, was elected secretary and C. N. 
Boyd, Pittsburgh Musical Institute, 
treasurer. 

Mrs. F. B. Sanders, Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music; William Mayforth, 
Converse School of Music, Spaulding, 
N. C.; Earl Rosenberg, Kansas City 
Horner Conservatory, and J. J. Lands- 
bury, University of Oregon School of 
Music, were elected vice-presidents. 

No more free or partly free scholar- 
ships in music schools will be adver- 
tised publicly, the association decided. 
Steps were taken to standardize 
courses in musical schools and to put 
college hour credits on such a basis 
that all schools of the association will 
recognize them. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


rather than with the amatory outburst 
known to those familiar with the Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff version. Musically, this is 
another anti-climax which leaves the 
issue one as to whether the weaker 
way should be preferred simply be- 
cause it was the composer’s way, or 
an improvement accepted even though 
it represents the theatrical conceptions 
of another than the composer. With 
the hundred lesser details—those which 
in library perusal of the score amount 
to falsification of the composer’s per- 
sonality, though they count for little in 
the theatre—this is the line of division 
that probably will be sharply empha- 
sized as the opportunity arises for 
further comparison of the editions. 
Those who will think first of theatrical 
effectiveness may very weli conclude 
that Rimsky did for Moussorgsky what 
the composer himself wanted to do and 
would have done if he had been 
Rimsky’s equal as a technician. Those 
who will be chiefly concerned with 
whether what Rimsky did alters the 
essential characteristics of a composer 
they would like to regard as sacrosanct 
—as they may very well regard Mozart, 
or Beethoven or Wagner—may increas- 
ingly resent whatever substitutes the 
Rimsky way for the Moussorgsky way, 
even though the test of the theatre 
may show that what seems so bold to 
them on paper is ineffectual, or at least 
unimportant, in public performance. 


MUSIC AT SOCIAL SCHOOL 





New School for -Social Research Adds 
Lectures to Curriculum 


Two series of lectures on music will 
be included in next term’s curriculum 
for the New School for Social Re- 
search, at 465 West 23rd Street, New 
York, according to the announcement 
of the New School’s director, Dr. Alvin 
Johnson. 

Henry Cowell, the pianist, will give 
four lectures, illustrated at the piano, 
on Friday evenings, beginning Feb. 7, 
which will constitute “A World Survey 
of Contemporary Music.” This series 
will be followed, in March, by a series 
of six lectures by Lawrence Adler, on 
“Introductory Inquiry Into the Tech- 
nique and Craftsmanship of Music.” 

Mr. Cowell’s lecture topics will in- 
clude: 1. The Paradoxical Musical 
Situation in Russia. 2. Europe Pro- 
ceeds Both Forward and Backward. 
3. Newly Discovered Oriental Prin- 
ciples. 4, American Composers Begin 
Breaking Apron Strings. 


Musical “Gambol” at Carnegie Hall to 
Benefit MacDowell Colony 


Harold Bauer, Lucrezia Bori, Georges 
Barrére, Walter Damrosch, Ruth Dra- 
per, John Erskine, Ignaz Friedman, 
Rudolph Ganz, Chalmers Clifton, Albert 
Stoessel, Emilio de Gogorza, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Jose Iturbi, Paul Kochan- 
ski, Serge Koussevitzky, Josef Lhe- 
vinne, Willem Mengelberg, Alfred Po- 
chon, Felix Salmond, Olga Samaroff, 
Ernest Schelling and John Philip Sousa 
will participate in a “Gambol” which 
will take place on Dec. 30 at Carnegie 
Hall. The performance will be for the 
benefit of the MacDowell Association 
Colony at Peterboro, N. H., which is a 
haven for the creative artist, whether 
musician, painter, writer or sculptor. 


ARBOS’ PROGRAMS 
DELIGHT ST. LOUIS 


Cortot Soloist in Franck 
Variations and de Falla 
“Gardens of Spain” 





St. Louris, Mo., Dec. 5—The Golder. 
Jubilee of the Symphony Orchestra is 
bringing programs of rare beauty. 
For the fourth pair of concerts on 
Nov. 15 and 16, Conductor Fernandez 
Arbos played the Haydn Symphony in 
G Major, No. 13. The soloist was the 
French pianist, Alfred Cortot, who, in- 
stead of playing the usual concerto, as- 
sisted in the performance of two de- 
lightful numbers, de Falla’s symphonic 
impressions, “Nights in the Gardens 
of Spain” and Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations for piano and orchestra. 
His exquisite art and fine sense of co- 
ordination with the ensemble brought 
forth unstinted enthusiasm. The re- 
maining orchestral offerings were Mo- 
zart’s Notturno in D for four small 
orchestras, repeated by request from 
last season, and again provoking much 
delight, and Ravel’s orchestral frag- 
ments from his Ballet suite “Daphnis 
et Cloe.” 

The Aguilar Lute Quartet made its 
initial local appearance on Nov. 22. 
This odd native music which the quar- 
tet so ably performs found much favor 
with the capacity audience which at- 
tended. Their program contained 
works by Albeniz, Mozart, Couperin, 
DeFalla, Turina and Nin. One was 
not conscious of the apparent limita- 
tion of the instruments, so beautiful 
was the arrangement of the music. 

The second Sunday “pop” concert 
of the Jubilee year presented as solo- 
ist Beatrice Griffin, violinist. Her play- 
ing of the first movement of the Bruch 
Concerto, No. 2, and the Saint-Saéns’ 
Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso 
served to display her wealth of tone 
and technique. She was most ably 
supported by Sefior Arbos in his flaw- 
less accompaniments. The orchestral 
offerings included Weber’s Overture to 
“Der Freischutz,” “Valse Triste,” Sibe- 
lius, “The Flight of the Bumble Bee,” 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, “Nut Cracker” 
Suite, Tschaikovsky, selections from 
“Samson and Delilah,” Saint-Saéns 
and waltzes from Johann Strauss’ “Die 
Fledermaus.” 

The third concert of the Civic Music 
League on Nov. 26 brought the Rus- 
sian Symphonie Choir, which again 
won distinct laurels with its uncanny 
tonal effects. Director Kibalchich ob- 
tained his slightest wish with apparent 
ease. Several encores were demanded. 

S. L. P. 


Maryland Residents Ask Legalizing of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 5.—The Senate 
and House of Representatives have 
received petitions signed by over 20,000 
residents of Maryland asking that “The 
Star Spangled Banner” be officially 
designated as the American national 
anthem. Many patriotic and veteran 
organizations throughout the country 
are sending in petitions having the 
same object, close to 200,000 signers 
being expected. . A. T. M. 


Robert Elwyn, tenor, was the artist 
for the first meeting of the Eclectic 
Club at the Hotel Plaza on Nov. 27. 
Mrs. Frank J. Shuler is president and 
Mrs. Vera Bull Hull is chairman of 
music for the club. 
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European Press Acclaims 


Ossip (GABRILOWITSCH 


Conductor and Pianist 


“ALLGEMEINE MUSIKZEITUNG” 
—Berlin 
One naturally expected Gabrilowitsch to be 
an orchestral conductor of high order. These 
expectations, however, were exceeded to a tre- 
mendous degree. His technical mastery in 
dominating the orchestra is supreme and serves 
as a basis of interpretation which infuses new 
life into every composition. There is never a 
moment of indifference in his renditions; noth- 
ing of routine; never an external effect. He 
lives with greatest intensity of heart and intel- 
lect the music he interprets, and it seems a 
matter of course that he does not require the 
use of notes. Incidentally the absence of the 
score is one of the things that lend such superb 
freedom to his manner of treating varieties of 
tempo. His amazingly clear perception of tonal 
values and his unerring instinct in interpreting 
the composer’s ideas make his art of conducting 
an experience which sweeps the listener off his 
feet and remains unforgettable. No wonder the 
brilliant conductor was the recipient of enthusi- 
astic ovations which he graciously shared with 
the orchestra. 


“BERLINER ZEITUNG” A. M. —Berlin 


Jabrilowitsch is the incarnation of what is 
noblest and profoundest in music. In the midst 
of a rampant, superficial virtuosity his art has 
developed and matured until his genius is now 
at the very pinnacle. 


“VOLKSBLATT.” —Jena 


Those who have not heard Gabrilowitsch’s 
interpretations cannot conceive of the com- 
bination of rare qualities which stamp his art 
as unique. When the closing chords were over 
there was an outburst of enthusiasm that 
amounted to frenzy. 


“NEUES WIENER JOURNAL.” —Vienna 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the conductor, the pian- 
ist, is a phenomenon of musicianship incarnate. 
As he directs, as he plays, one feels the urge 
of an inner vision which shapes a technique of 
its own. Since time immemorial one has not 
heard Mozart interpreted so spiritually, so ten- 
derly. Gabrilowitsch gives to each tone an in- 
effable beauty. Profoundly moved was the 
audience by this artist, who is truly like a priest 
in the domain of music. 

To have such an artist with us, not only as 
a rare guest, but as a permanent factor in the 
musie life of Vienna, this indeed would be a 
goal worthy of the greatest striving on our part 
to obtain. Our symphony concerts require just 
such an outstanding personality to infuse new 
life and glory into them. The presence of this 
master in Vienna would be a guarantee for the 
rehabilitation of these concerts as a centre of 
the great musical life of Vienna. 


“HAMBURGER ANZEIGER” —Hamburg 


Gabrilowitsch is an artist of noble virility. 
Standing far above all technical difficulties, 
abandoning himself utterly and unreservedly to 
the interpretative task before him he presented 
us with a performance of titanic character, a 
performance which led the people to a frenetic 
outburst of enthusiasm. 


“VOSSISCHE ZEITUNG” —Berlin 


There was great excitement at this Philhar- 
monic concert, such as prevails on rare occa- 
sions only. With his interpretation of the 
Brahms Concerto Gabrilowitsch instantaneously 
revealed himself as a supreme artist. 

The impression was overwhelming. Gabril- 
owitsch received ecstatic applause that eloquent- 
ly expressed the desire and hope of Berlin audi- 
ences to see him from now on as a regular 
guest in our European concert halls. 


“COURANT.” —Rotterdam, Holland 


Those who heard Gabrilowitsch yesterday 
realized that the legendary fame preceding him 
has not been exaggerated. He occupies a place 
with the greatest pianists of our time. There 
was such perfection in his performance that 
one may well speak of his rendition as of a 
masterpiece in interpretative art. His playing 
-alled forth interminable ovations. Audience 
and orchestra rose from their seats to do 
homage to the great artist 




















“NEUE FREIE PRESSE.” —Vienna 


What grandeur and force, what a sustained 
ind deep quality of tone, what a wealth of 
‘olor! His infinitely subtle technique of con- 
ducting reminds one of the supreme mastery of 
Nikisch. 


“HANDELBLAD.” —Amsterdam, Holland 


What Gabrilowitsch achieved with the Brahms 
Concerto is beyond all words of praise. The 
facility with which he literally tosses off tech- 
nical difficulties borders on the fantastic. His 
playing is as noble as it is brilliant. His tone 
is always manly and at the same time trans- 
parent and subtle His rhythm is crisp and 
slastic as steel. The public was so transported 
by Gabrilowitsch’s playing that they became 
quite delirious and would not let the distin- 
guished guest go until he had reappeared again 
and again. A standing ovation was given the 
great artist. 


“SIGNALE FUR DIE MUSIKALISCHE 
WELT.” —Berlin 
It was one of those evenings that are in- 
scribed in glowing letters in the annals of the 
musical life of the metropolis. The quality of 
the performance was such that the music critic 
was for once able to sink back in his chair with 
the blissful sensation that here was an event 
where criticism must remain mute. 


“MORGENPOST.” Berlin 
Gabrilowitsch, that marvel of musical ver- 
satility, is now revealed to us in two concerts 
is an orchestra leader of the first magnitude. 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, under the 
masterly hand of Gabrilowitsch, reached heights 
of virtuosity equal only to those attained by 
Nikisch in his greatest moments. 


“JENAISCHE ZEITUNG.” —Jend 


The impassioned rendition of the concerto 
was truly overwhelming. Gabrilowitsch pos- 
sesses a well-nigh inexhaustible variety of 
moods and expressions. The austerity and the 
colossal grandeur of the first movement were 
presented in a sweeping manner. Everything 
he does stamps him as a great master. 


“THURINGISCHE LANDESZEITUNG” 
-W eimar 


Gabrilowitsch possesses the phenomenal 
strength required for this most problematic of 





all piano concertos. He makes no concessions 
to shallow virtuosity. His is the entrancing 
eloquence of the true poet. He had his audi- 
ence with him in complete surrender from the 
first to the last note. 


“BAYRISCHE STAATSZEITUNG.” 
—Munich 
The Symphony was re-created in profoundly 
moving beauty. Gabrilowitsch knows how to 
unite the Slavic passion of his temperament 
with classic nobility. His interpretations were 
fascinating from beginning to end. The delir- 
ious applause which he earned may, we hope, 
induce him to return to us soon, 


“MUNCHENER NEUESTE 
NACHRICHTEN.” —Munich 


Unbounded enthusiasm was the reaction of 
the audience to the masterful performance of 
the Symphony whereln Gabrilowitsch revealed 
himself as an orchestra leader of irresistible 
power. 


“LEIPZIGER ABENDPOST.” —Leipzig 


Gabrilowitsch offered artistic joy such as one 
rarely experiences. 


“BERLINER MORGENPOST” —Beriin 


Gabrilowitsch next to Toscanini is probably 
the conductor most in demand at the present 
time. Fortunately in the midst of his astound- 
ingly rich and varied activities he has not for- 
gotten his great mission to be and remain one 
of the greatest piano interpreters of our day. 
His performance of the entire program was an 
ichievement full of the highest idealism, a 
noble interpretation, such as only a supreme 
musician and artist of Gabrilowitsch’'s caliber 
could attain. 





“WIESBADENER TAGEBLATT.” 
—Wiesbaden 


Gabrilowitsch was the hero of the occasion. 
A great conductor and a great pianist com- 
bined in one person! One really must hark 
back to Hans von Bitilow in order to realize 
that such a miracle in music has been achieved 
once before. In our day such comprehensive 
mastery in both domains of music remains a 
unique achievement. 


“SIGNALE FUR DIE MUSIKALISCHE 
WELT.” -Berlin 
The genius of Gabrilowitsch as conductor and 
pianist has long since been recognized. When- 
ever he returns to Europe there is a fresh out- 
burst of that admiration and affection which 
we have always had for him. His interpreta- 
tions, so subtly and so deeply felt, reveal to us 
the wealth of his inner life. This concert with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra offered a chain of 
most exquisite delights. To begin with, there 
was the splendid rendition of Schumann's Svm- 
phony. Then came Dukas’ ‘Sorcerer's Appren- 
tice,’’ the performance of which was a master- 
piece. The acme of orchestral perfection was 
reached in Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony. 
Such a reading of this work has not been heard 
here since Nikisch. 


“BERLINER ZEITUNG,” A. M. —Berlin 


How can one find adequate words to describe 
the joy and ecstasy created by such art? In 
that miraculous moment Mozart seemed to live 
inew. The memory of that hour will endure. 
Throughout the program there was such en- 
thusiasm as is only witnessed at the greatest 
musical events. 


“NEUE WIESBADENER ZEITUNG.” 
—Wiesbaden 
It is Impossible to decide whether the con- 
ductor or the pianist is to be more admired in 
this unique artist Conducting entirely from 
memory, Gabrilowitsch made a deep impression 
yn the audience by the consummate mastery 
f his technique His interpretations are mag- 
nificent They are filled with grandeur as 
well as lyric beauty At the end of the program 
there were uproarious manifestations of enthn- 
siasm. With all our hearts we call to him “Au 
Revoir, and soon!’ 
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The Visit of Pizzetti 


HE forthcoming visit of Ildebrando 
| Piezet the Italian composer, an an- 

nounced first and exclusively in the 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA for Nov. 25, will 
bring to the American public one of the most 
gifted creative workers in the art of tones 
of the day. 

Ottorino Respighi and Alfredo Casella, two 
distinguished confréres in the group that has 
given Italian music a new impetus and in- 
fluence in the last two decades, have been re- 
cent visitors to America. Both Pizzetti and 
Respighi have had representation among 
the operas of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in New York, the former by his “Fra 
Gherardo” and the latter by “La Campana 
Sommersa,” works of very different char- 
acter and personality, but both sturdily rep- 
resentative of the materially different ap- 
proach to the stage which has distinguished 
the dramatic writing of the Pizzetti-Respi- 
ghi-Casella-Malipiero group from that of 
Puccini and the purveyors of verismo, whose 
numbers included Mascagni and Leoncavallo, 
the latter still a figure in musical Italy. Um- 
berto Giordano, the composer of “Andrea 
Chenier,” carries on the verismo tradition. 

Pizzetti has had the courage of his convic- 
tions and his opera, “Fra Gherardo,” main- 
tains his theories of music-drama in the face 
of what in the past has been the open sesame 
to success in Italy, the operatic air, whether 
the vigorous hurdy-gurdy tune of the early 
Verdi or its successor in the soaring arioso 
of Puccini. The charm of his employment 
of old modes has been commented upon the 
world over. The eventual fate of his music 
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remains in the lap of the gods, as is true of 
that of his confréres and of most of those 
who have veered from older fashions in the 
last twenty-five years, but the quality of his 
workmanship has won him a very wide 
measure of international recognition and 
esteem. 





An Important Opera Tour 


HE TOUR of the German Grand Opera 

Company under Mr. Hurok’s direction 

will render conspicuous service in the 
cause of the Wagnerian music drama, in a 
manner that has never been accomplished be- 
fore. For next March both Los Angeles and 
San Francisco will hear the “Nibelungen 
Ring” for the first time! Similarly Denver 
will hear the “Ring” when the German 
Grand Opera Company performs it in that 
city on its way eastward from the Pacific 
Coast. 

Other cities to hear the “Ring” cycle this 
year are St. Paul, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati, as well as Boston, where the com- 
pany goes for its season late in April. 

A decade or more ago the San Carlo 
Opera did a noteworthy thing in taking Ital- 
ian opera, and some French opera, too, all 
through the land to communities that were 
thirsting for opera. Today the German 
Grand Opera Company is adding another 
chapter to the nation-wide appreciation of 
opera, one that is culturally even more im- 
portant than that which the San Carlo forces 
put to their credit in other days. 
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Personalities 











Amelita Galli-Curci Receives a Degree as Doctor 


of Music. She Is Shown with Dr. Silas Evans 
(Right), President of Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., 
and Dean J. Clark Graham 


Gabrilowitsch-Glazounoff—The eminent Russian 
composer, Alexander Glazounoff, made his first bow 
before an American audience at two concerts of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra at Detroit on Nov. 21 
and 22. Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the regular conductor, 
is a former pupil of Glazounoff, and graciously 
yielded his baton to the distinguished Russian guest 
on that occasion. Mr. Glazounoff conducted his Sixth 
Symphony and was the recipient of an enthusiastic 
ovation, endless recalls and cheers. The audience 
stood up and the orchestra gave the great composer 
a fanfare, which was conducted by Gabrilowitsch 
from a box in the auditorium. 


Goodson—Katharine Goodson, the distinguished 
English pianist, who returns to this country in Jan- 
uary for her first concert tour in some seasons, has a 
book in which she keeps the photographs and crit- 
icisms of all her musical and artistic associates. 
Mark Twain gave her his picture and wrote: “Have 
a place for everything—and keep it somewhere else. 
This is not advice, but custom.” 


Ransome—-Edward Ransome, Canadian tenor, who 
will shortly join the forces of the Metropolitan, of 
which he became a member last spring, has been 
passing the intervening months at his villa in Rimini 
in Italy, putting finishing touches on the réles he 
will sing. Mr. Ransome is known in Italy as Eduardo 
di Renzo. Before going abroad he was soloist at th« 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin in New York. 


Ricci—Ruggiero Ricci, the nine-year old violin 
prodigy from San Francisco, is said to be looking 
forward with thrills to the study of algebra, into 
which he is to be initiated in the near future by his 
private tutor. He has already developed a passion 
for history. He works daily at his fiddle under the 
eye of Beth Lackey, Louis Persinger’s assistant, 
and has lessons with Mr. Persinger three times a 
week, 


Kindler—When Hans Kindler appeared recently at 
a private concert at the home of Gabriele d’Annun- 
zio at Gardone, Italy, the famous Italian poet pre- 
sented him with a beautiful ring set with eight sap- 
phires and gave him his photograph with the follow- 
ing dedication: “To Hans Kindler, to the Conquero: 
and Charmer of his Violoncello. 
d’Annunzio, Enchanted.” 


Toscanini—Arturo Toscanini, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, sailed Nov. 29 
on the S.S. Augustus for Italy, accompanied by Sig- 
nora Toscanini. His son, Walter, will sail on Dec. 
12 on the S.S. Roma. Maestro Toscanini took with 
him a new Ford, which he has bought as a present 
for his daughters, Wanda and Wally. He will go 
first to Capri, where he has seen an old castle which 
he proposes buying and remodeling. After that he 
goes to Milan to spend Christmas there with his 
family. He will return to New York in time to 
rehearse for the first concert of his second eight 
week period on Feb. 27. At his opening program 
Maestro Toscanini will conduct the world premiére 
of Ildebrardo Pizzetti’s latest composition, “Rondo 
Veneziano.” 


(Signed) Gabriele 
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Ballad Opera and Indian 
Nativity Play Among 
Features 


The Christmas of old England is com- 
ing to join that of young Canada at the 
Old English Yuletide Festival in Vic- 
toria, B. C., Dec. 23-80. Under the spell 
of a pervasive good-will the occasion 
will merge the English, the French- 
Canadian, the Indian and the new Cana- 


dian ways of celebrating the happy sea- 
son. The whole setting closely approx- 
imates the English scene, for on the 
Pacific Coast, and particularly in the 
rose-gardened capital of British Colum- 
bia, the holly tree is at home and the 
ivy clings to the Empress Hotel as to 
a corner of old England. 

Inaugurated at Victoria last year, 
the Yuletide Festival of 1929 is being 
arranged on a still more brilliant scale. 
Opening Sunday, Dec. 22, at the Em- 
press Hotel with a preliminary concert 
of carols and sacred Christmas music, 
the festival on Monday will offer the 
ballad opera “Christmas with Her- 
rick,” with music specially arranged by 
Harold Eustace Key, music director of 
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YULETIDE FESTIVAL FOR VICTORIA, B. C. 


the festival. This opera will enact a 
scene in Herrick’s Devonshire parson- 
age on Christmas Eve. 

A fascinating Indian nativity play 
written by Capt. Alexander Ram- 
say, with music by Dr. Healey Willan, 
one of Canada’s foremost composers, 


will be produced for the first time. | 


Christmas Eve will have its carol sing- 
ing on the steps of Parliament build- 
ings; Christmas Day will have its pag- 
eantry, including yule log and boar’s 
head ceremonies. 

On Thursday the concert will feature 
the Graham Morgan Singers, a cele- 
brated sextet from Seattle, which spe- 
cializes in Elizabethan madrigals. 
There will also be English folk-dances, 
interpreted by the Victoria Folk Dan- 
cers, trained by an associate of the late 
Cecil Sharp, founder and inspirer of the 
English Folk Dance Society. Friday 
will have its gaieties, and on Saturday 
the ballad opera “Christmas with Her- 
rick” will be repeated. On Sunday there 
will be another sacred concert, to be 
followed on Monday with a concert pre- 
sented by a number of distinguished 
artists, including Frances James, so- 
prano, Josephine Wood, contralto, and 
Herbert Hewetson, tenor. 
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About Homer 


Question Box Editor: 


1. Please publish the date of birth 
of Louise Homer. 2. What was the 
date and what the rdéle at her first 
appearance at the Metropolitan? 
3. Isn’t she generally considered the 
greatest operatic contralto of her time? 
4. Please give any other general details 
of interest in her career. nn oC 

Glendale, Cal., Nov. 30. 


1. Baker’s Dictionary gives the date 
of Mme. Homer’s birth as “about 1872.” 
2. As Amneris in “Aida,” Dec. 22, 
1900. 3. Mme. Homer has always 
maintained a very high artistic stand- 
ard. Whether she is the greatest of 
her time is a matter of personal opin- 
ion. 4. Mme. Homer was born in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Her maiden name was 
Louise Beatty. She sang first in her 
native city and later went to Phila- 
delphia for study. In Boston in 1894, 
under William Whitney in Voice and 
Sidney Homer in Harmony. She mar- 
ried Mr. Homer in 1895. The follow- 
ing year she went to Paris studying 
with Koenig. Operatic début as Leo- 
nora in “Fidelio” in Vichy in May, 
1898. Later sang in Angers, London 
and Brussels. American début as Am- 
neris in San Francisco with Metropoli- 
tan Company Nov. 14, 1900. 


> a | 
W eber’s “Turandot” 


Question Box Editor: 
Is Weber’s “Turandot” an opera? 
A. C. G. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 3. 


Not an opera, but incidental music to 
Schiller’s play founded on the fiaba of 
Carlo Gozzi. It consists of an overture 


and six numbers three of which are 
marches. 
2° Y 
Are There Baritones? 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there really such a thing as a 
baritone voice or is the designation 
merely an arbitrary one for a high 
bass of light quality? L. M. 

New Orleans, Dec. 1. 

This is really a difficult question to 
decide, the line between the high bass 
and so-called baritone being difficult to 
draw, and that between the dramatic 
tenor and baritone equally so. It is 
only comparatively recently in the his- 
tory of music that the designation has 
been used, 
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Open Fifths 


Question Box Editor: 
What is the reason for the prohibi- 
tion of “open fifths” in composing? 
W. L. M. 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 2. 


Because they give a thin sound. 
Like most rules, however, the tendency 
in modern composition is to honor them 
in the breach rather than the obser- 
vance. There are passages where open 
fifths are very effective, notably the 
prelude to the third scene of “Boheme.” 
Verdi used them beautifully many 
years before this in the “Confutatis” in 
his “Requiem.” 

> 3% 


The Paris Opera 


Question Box Editor: 
What was the date of the founding 
of the Paris Opéra? “SOPRANO.” 
New York, Dec. 4. 


June 28, 1669, as the “Académie de 
Musique,” the letters patent were given 
the Abbé Perrin by Louis XIV. 


Music of Ten Nations 
Brought to Americans 
on Thanksgiving Day 








William Spier, Who Combed Europe for 
Radio Novelties 


A notable program was heard on the 
radio on Thanksgiving Day via forty-six 
leading stations in the United States, 
when the music of ten nations, elec- 
trically recorded, was presented in a 
two-hour program, 

For this event, which was dedicated 
to the cause of world peace and good 
will, William Spier, for five years a 
reviewer for MUSICAL AMERICA, made 
the diplomatic and artistic arrange- 
ments, spending two months in Europe 
to that end. The result spoke elo- 
quently for his arduous labors. 

On the program England was rep- 
resented by the Royal Air Force Band, 
Ireland by the Irish Guards Band and 
Scotland by the pipers of the Scots 
Guards. France supplied the 80-piece 
crack band of the Garde Republicaine, 
through the special permission of the 
French government, never’ before 
granted for any form of reproduced 
performance. Germany was repre- 
sented by the National Band and a 
mixed chorus, Austria by the Lenner 
Quartet, Hungary by the Budapest 
Gypsy Orchestra. Italy furnished 
music by an orchestra of sixty drawn 
from La Scala Opera at Milan and a 
Sicilian string orchestra from Palermo. 
Bavaria had a Swisslander brass en- 
semble, 

The program explanations and intro- 
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ductions were delivered by Deems Tay- 
lor, also by means of the recording 
device, and a finale, mingling the music 
of ten nations, including America, was 
played by John Philip Sousa and his 
band. 


AUDIENCE OF TEACHERS 
TO SING FROM MEMORY 








Dr. Dann to Direct Assemblage in 
Choral Work at National H. S. 
Chorus Concert 


Under the direction of Dr. Hollis 
Dann, head of the department of music 
education in New York University, the 


audience at the National High School 
Chorus Concert to be given in the 
Auditorium in Chicago at the Music 
Supervisors National Conference on 
March 28, will sing three choral num- 
bers from memory. 

The numbers chosen for the singing 
by the audience, which will consist al- 
most entirely of teachers and super- 
visors of music, are “Break Forth, Oh 
Beauteous Heav’nly Light,” by Bach; 
“Aberystwyth,” by Sir Hubert Parry, 
to the hymn “Jesus Lover of My 
Soul,” and the “Hallelujah” from Han- 
del’s “Messiah.” Frank Luker of New 
York University and Robert Braun of 
Pottsville, Pa., will be the accompan- 
ists. 

The National High School Chorus 
is one of the most ambitious undertak- 
irgs in music education circles. It is 
made up of four hundred students se- 
lected from nearly 150 high schools 
throughout the country, trained and 
prepared by their local music super- 
visors, and rehearsed for one week as 
a choral group by Dr. Dann. 


Cantata Club to Sponsor Lectures by 
Bach Authority 


Dr. C. Sanford Terry, famous Bach 
scholar, is coming from England espe- 
cially to be present at the first recital 
of the Bach Cantata Club on Jan. 10, 
when he will speak on “The Chorale in 
Bach’s Usage.” He will appear a sec- 
ond time in the auditorium of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, Park Avenue and 
Fiftieth Street, on Jan. 28, when he will 
lecture on “Bach’s Cantatas.” 

In all there will be six meetings this 
season—five recitals and Dr. Terry’s 
lecture. 

Among the concert artists who will 
shortly arrive in this country are 
Maurice Marechal, ’cellist; Renée Che- 
met, violinist; Harold Samuel, pianist. 
and the Old Instrument Society, of 
which Henri Casadesus is the leader. 
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There was marked enthusiasm at the 
Saturday matinée of Nov. 30, for Ar- 
tur Bodanzky, who made his return 
to the Metropolitan fold in Strauss’s 
“Der Rosenkavalier.” On his entry 
and before the second act, the audi- 
ence gave him an ovation and he was 
obliged to bow his acknowledgments 
twice before proceeding. 

Mr. Bodanzky was seemingly on his 
mettle and led one of the most excel- 
lent performances of this work that 
we have heard under his baton. There 
was nothing but enthusiasm in his per- 
formance, so marked as to cause him 
to hurry his tempo more than once. 
He was far more interested in climaxes, 
too, than he has been in a long time 
and revealed the final measures of the 
wondrous trio in the last act in stun- 
ning fashion. 

Miss Stiickgold was a sympathetic 
Marschallin, Mme. Jeritza a fascinat- 


ing Octavian, Mr. Mayr a properly 
coarse Ochs. Queena Mario, substi- 
tuting at short notice for Editha 


Fleischer, covered herself with glory 
in the taxing réle of Sophie. The 
cruel tessitura of her music in the sec- 
ond act had no terrors for her and in 
action, she suggested the Viennese 
Backfisch convincingly. Mr. Schiitzen- 
dorf was the Faninal, Mme. Manski 
the Marianne, Mr. Tedesco the singer. 
A. 


Louise Homer Returns in “Trovatore” 


“Trovatore” was the Thanksgiving 
Day special matinee at the Metropoli- 
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tan, and to give the cast an added dis- 
tinction Louise Homer returned to the 
company to sing the réle of Azucena. 
Her voluminous voige and dignity of 
style—a dignity whith did not prevent 
her from giving her scenes an ample 
measure of intensity—recalled the days 
when she sang with Caruso and other 
giants of the past. The Manrico of this 
cast was Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, who pro- 
duced some very effective high notes 
and used his soft voice to good advan- 
tage. Mario Basiola substituted for 
Giuseppe Danise as the Count and Tan- 
credo Pasero gave sonorous voice to the 
music of Ferrando. Vincenzo Bellezza 
conducted a vigorous performance. B. 


Alda Begins Last Season 


“Bohéme,” on the evening of Nov. 17, 
marked the beginning of the final sea- 
son of Frances Alda at the Metro- 
politan. She sang Mimi to the Ru- 
dolfo of Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, the 
others in the group of Bohemians be- 
ing Mario Basiola as Marcello, Millo 
Picco as Schaunard, and Tancredo 
Pasero as Colline. The new bass sang 
the “Coat Song” with sonorous effect. 
There was a new Musetta in the per- 
son of Augusta Oltrabella. She has 
been heard previously in Brooklyn, but 
this was her Manhattan début and not 
a fortunate one. Vincenzo Bellezza 
conducted. B. 


The First “Lohengrin” 


The first “Lohengrin” of the season 
was sung on Monday night, Nov. 20, 
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Louise Homer, a Guest Star as Azucena 


with Karl Riedel as conductor. Rudolph 
Laubenthal assumed the title role, Greta 
Stiickgold was the Elsa, Mme. Matz- 
enauer the Ortrud, Mr. Whitehill, Tel- 
ramund, Richard Mayr the King, and 
Arnold Gabor the Herald. 


“Madama Butterfly” 


Puccini’s ever popular “Madama 
Butterfly” was returned to the reper- 
toire on the evening of Nov. 21, with 
Elisabeth Rethberg singing the name- 
part. Mr. Gigli was Pinkerton and An- 
tonio Scotti, Sharpless. The other prin- 
cipals were Mmes. Bourskaya and 
Wells and Messers. Paltrinieri, Mala- 
testa, Ananian, Quintana and Gandolfi. 
Vincenzo Bellezza conducted. 


“Mignon” Repeated 


One of the first works to be repeated 
this season was Thomas’ “Mignon,” 
which had its second hearing of the 
season on the evening of Nov. 22. 
Lucrezia Bori again won plaudits in 
the name-part, assisted by Mmes. Sa- 
banieeva and Dalossy. Mr. Gigli was 
the Wilhelm Meister and the remain- 
der of the male side of ‘the cast were 
Messrs. Rothier, Bada, Wolfe and 
D’ Angelo. Louis Hasselmans_ con- 
ducted. 


Riedel Conducts “Walkiire” 


Karl Riedel, assistant conductor at 
the Metropolitan, who took over 
“Lohengrin” when Joseph Rosenstock 
departed for Germany, and made a 
very good first impression as a con- 
ductor of Wagner music-drama, was 
given charge also of “Walkiire” on Nov. 
22, originally assigned to Rosenstock. 
The opera progressed smoothly and was 
somewhat better sung than the earlier 
“‘Walkiire” of the season. Changes in 
the cast brought Julia Clausen to the 
réle of Fricka instead of Briinnhilde, 
the soprano part being assumed for the 


first time in New York by Dorothee 
Manski. William Gustafson sang 
Hunding. Others who reappeared in 
the réles they sang at the earlier per- 
formance were Clarence Whitehill, 
Walther Kirchoff, and Elisabeth Reth- 
berg. B. 


“The Girl” Heard Again 


Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” 
was sung on Nov. 25, with Mme. Jeritza 
giving a striking performance. Mr. 
Martinelli was Johnson and Mr. Tib- 
bett, Jack Rance. Other important 
members of the long cast were Joseph 
MacPherson as the Minstrel, Paolo 
Ananian as the Indian Brave and Pearl 
Besuner as Wowkle. Mr. Bellezza con- 
ducted. 


A Benefit “Bohéme” 


Vocally more satisfactory than the 
“Bohéme” nine days earlier was the 
benefit performance of Puccini’s opera 
of the Latin Quarter on Nov. 26, in the 
interests of the Grand Street Settle- 
ment. Lucrezia Bori and Benimino Gigli 
sang the hapless love of Mimi and Ru- 
dolfo appealingly, and Antonio Scotti 
made a fascinating personage, as al- 
ways, of Marcello. Nanette Guildford 
was distinctly one of the better Mu- 


settas. Mr. Bellezza conducted. B. 
The Second “Juive” 
The spectacular “La Juive” was 


heard for a second time this season on 
the evening of Nov. 27. Elena Rakow- 
ska, in the absence of Rosa Ponselle, 
was again the ill-fated Rachel. Queena 
Mario sang Eudoxie, Mr. Martinelli 
Eleazar, and Messrs. Tedesco and Ro- 
thier, Leopold and the Cardinal respec- 
tively. Mr. Hasselmans conducted. 


A Popular “Aida” 


A popular-priced “Aida” was sung 
on Saturday night, Nov. 30, with Elda 
Vettori as the heroine. Mr. Lauri- 
Volpi was Radames, Mme. Claussen 
Amneris and Mr. De Luca Amonasro. 
The remainder of the cast included Mr. 
Pasero and Mr. MacPherson. Mr. Sera- 
fin conducted. 


“Traviata” for Second Time 


“La Traviata” had its second per- 
formance on Nov. 28, with Lucrezia 
Bori singing the title role. Mr. Toka- 
tyan sang Alfredo, Mr. De Luca, Ger- 
mont, and the other roles were in the 
capable hands of Mmes. Eganer and 
Falco and Messrs. Bada, Gandolfi, Picco 
and Ananian. D. 


Mary Garden to Sing for Radio 


Mary Garden, soprano, will be the 
featured artist in the program to be 
broadcast by the Radio-Victor Corpora- 


tion on Thursday evening, Dec. 19, 
from Station WEAF through the 
N. B. C. System. Miss Garden’s pro- 


gram will include several of her most 
successful concert numbers and oper 
atic arias. 
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MARY 


McCormMic 


Who received an ovation after the 
“Waltz Song” in Romeo and Juliet 
when she sang the role of Juliet with the 
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“The public liked her ‘Juliet.’ It stopped the 
} progress of the opera after Miss McCormic’s 
‘Waltz’ in the first act.°— Chicago American 





} “An unusually beautiful voice.” 
| Chicago Tribune 


“Her voice was brilliant.” 
| Chicago Evening Post 


“Voice bright and youthful . . Quality that 
carries .. Poise . . Musically certain . . Quite 
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Chicago Herald and Examiner 


“Brilliant singing.” — Chicago Daily News 


As Juliet 


Miss McCormic is returning to Paris January Ist, to begin a two year contract 
with the OPER. A COMIQUE. Included among the roles which Miss McCormic w ill 


sing are “Louise,” “Manon,” Bulneeey, “Mehsande" and Messager’s “Beatrice.” 
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of the concert season so far, 

rather than Startling Excellence, 
although there have been some recitals 
of unusual interest. The youthful 
prodigy is well to the fore and it must 
be said that most of the youngsters 
heard have been extremely good. The 
number of debutant recitals has not ex- 
ceeded that of past seasons though the 
general level of performance has been 
good. Of course old favorites have 
had their meed of honors and several 
who have been absent for a couple of 
seasons have been welcomed back with 
plaudits. 


V ARIETY seems to be the keynote 


Marguerite McDonald, Soprano 


Marguerite McDonald, a soprano 
new to New York audiences, created 
a good impression at her début recital 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 20, with Alderson Mobray at the 
piano. Miss McDonald’s voice is one 
of calibre, and in a_ well-contrasted 
program she showed command of a 
wide diversity of styles. Marietta’s 
Lied zur Laute from “Die Tote Stadt” 
was an interesting souvenir of Jeritza’s 
New York début. Mozart’s “Alleluia!” 
not the best piece of vocal music this 
composer wrote, was, however, well 
accomplished. The remainder of the 
program included songs in French and 
German and a group in English. J. 


Margaret Riegelman, Soprano 


Margaret Riegelman, soprano, with 
Salvatore Avitabile at the piano, was 
heard in recital in the Pythian Audi- 
torium on the evening of Nov. 20. Miss 
Riegelman’s singing had much to rec- 
ommend it, though her program might 
have been selected more judiciously. 
“Dich Teure Halle” from “Tannhauser” 
and Micaela’s Aria from “Carmen” 
were among the operatic numbers, and 
there were as well songs by Brahms, 
Denza and Carrie Jacobs-Bond among 
others. D. 


Salvi and Luening 


Alberto Salvi, harpist, and Ethel 
Codd Luening, soprano, were heard in 
joint recital at the Barbizon, Wednes- 
day Evening Musicale on Nov. 20. Mr. 
Salvi, whose virtuosity on the harp al- 
ways delights lovers of that instru- 
ment, played numbers by Debussy, 
Chopin, Paradisi and himself. Mme. 
Luening, who has. been heard before 
this season as well as in the leading 
role of Mozart’s “Die Entfiihrung” 
when sung here by the American Opera 
Company, was much applauded in all 
her numbers, especially Johann 
Strauss’ “Voci de Primavera.” Otto 
Luening was the accompanist. F. 
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New York Concerts and Recitals 





Alix Young Maruchess, Violist 


- Alix Young Maruchess, whose re- 
citals of music for the viola and its 
related forebear, the viola d’amore, are 
familiar events, appeared in Steinway 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 20, ac- 
companied by Frank Bibb on the piano 
and the harpsichord. Mme. Maruchess 
gave an illuminating performance not 
only of antique music for each instru- 
ment but modern pieces as well, Hinde- 
mith’s Sonata displaying the fact that 
modern harmonies and progressions 
are possible on antique instruments. 
Particularly atractive were Mme Ma- 
ruchess’ interpretations of pieces by 
Marc, Grétry and Millandre, all eigh- 
teenth century composers, accompanied 
by Mr. Bibb at the harpsichord. Not 
often does one hear a recital with so 
much of both archeological and musical 
interest. > - 


Compinsky Trio 


The Compinsky Trio, Manuel, violin 
and viola; Sara, piano, and Alex, 
’cello, were heard in their first concert 
of the season in the Town Hall on th 
evening of Nov. 20. The program in- 
cluded Schumann’s_ Fantaisiestiicke, 
Op. 88; Rachmaninoff’s Trio Eligiaque 
in D Minor; Brahms’ A Minor Trio 
for Viola, ’Cello and Piano, and a Trio 
in C by Gaspar Cassado. As at its 
former hearings, the work of the Trio 
was of a high order not only as regards 
ensemble but also in the matter of 
musical significance. Added to this, 
the unusually well-made program con- 
tributed much to the delights of the 
evening. The double ability of Manuel 
Compinsky on violin and viola is also 
a subject for favorable comment. The 
Rachmaninoff was especially well done, 
exhibiting the musicianship of the or- 
ganization. The Cassado work, un- 
familiar to the reviewer, was an agree- 
able novelty. H. 


Plaza “Artistic Morning” 


The second “artistic morning” at the 
Hotel Plaza presented Giuseppe de 
Luca, baritone, Aida Doninelli, soprano, 
and Margaret Shotwell, pianist. There 
was a warm response for Mr. de Luca’s 
polished singing of the “Eri tu” aria 
from “The Masked Ball” and songs by 
Giordani, Chausson and Buzzi-Peccia. 
In the “In quelle trine” aria from Puc- 
cini’s “Manon Lescaut” Miss Doni- 
nelli made a worthy impression, adding 
to it in songs by Chaminade, Cimara 
and Penella. She also sang the duet 
“La ci darem” from “Don Giovanni” 
with Mr. de Luca. Miss Shotwell’s fa- 
cility was well demonstrated in Chopin 
and Liszt works, ranging from the for- 
mer’s Berceuse to a Hungarian Rhap- 
sody by the latter. Henry Levine and 
Pietro Cimara were the accompanists 
for the singers. R. 


Martha Baird, Pianist 


Martha Baird, pianist, who hails 
from California, gave a recital in the 
Town Hall before an appreciative 
audience on the afternoon of Nov. 21. 
Beginning with Busoni’s arrangement 
of Bach’s C Major Toccata, Miss Baird 
played the “Waldstein” Sonata of 
Beethoven, the B Minor Sonata of 
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Chopin, Prokofieff’s “Six Visions 
Fugitives” and closed with Liszt’s D 
Flat Etude and the Variations on a 
Theme of Paganini by the same com- 
poser. At all times Miss Baird showed 
complete musicianship and a sure tech- 
nical grasp of her instrument. The 
Chopin was, perhaps, a trifle more 
satisfactory than the Beethoven but 
both were excellent. The audience was 
loud in its approval throughout the 
program. J. 


Second Biltmore Musicale 


The program at the second of the 
Friday Morning Musicales at the Bilt- 
more was given by Anna Case, soprano; 
Donald Pirnie, baritone, and Erna 
Rubinstein, violinist. Miss Case cap- 
tivated her audience with the Jewel 
Song from “Faust” and in songs in 
German and English. Mr. Pirnie was 
much applauded in Damrosch’s “Danny 
Deever” as well as in numbers by 
Verdi and Handel. Miss Rubinstein 
chose as her principal work, Paganini’s 
Variations on the G string and played 
also, pieces by Schubert, Hubay and 
Kreisler. The accompanists were Car- 
roll Hollister, Frank Chatterton and 
Josef Bonime. The usual crowded 
audience greeted the artists. J. 


Lener Quartet 


For its second concert, the Lener 
Quartet played in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 22, works by Beethoven 
exclusively. These included the C 
Minor Quartet Op. 18, No. 4; the 
“Harp” Quartet in E Flat, Op. 74, and 
that in C Minor, Op. 131. Specialists 
in Beethoven, the work of the organ- 
ization was interesting in every way. 
In the final number, particularly, one 
of the composer’s last works and most 
esoteric ones at that, the Leners demon- 
strated their unique abilities. The 
breadth of tone noticed at their first 
appearance was again in evidence and 
their somewhat unusual tone-coloring 
also arrested the attention. The con- 
cert was a fine follow-up of the organ- 
ization’s début. D. 


Adelaide Berkman, Pianist 


Adelaide Berkman, a talented young 
pianist from Chicago, made a debut in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of Nov. 
22, displaying ability of a high order. 
Miss Berkman’s technical facility was 
evident from her opening number, an 

(Continued on page 29) 





Sandro Benelli Writes 
Lullaby for Infant 
Daughter of Schipa 





Sandro Benelli, founder and director 
of the Florentine Polyphonic Choir, 
whose concert at Carnegie Hall two 
years ago is a pleasant memory, has 
composed a cradle song and dedicated 
it to the infant daughter of his friend, 
Tito Schipa. Mr. Schipa, who is now 
in Europe, gratefully accepted the dedi- 
cation and wrote Mr. Benelli that he 
would be happy to include “Ninna- 
Nanna,” which is the title of the song, 
in his repertoire and expects to make 
a record of it for the Victor company. 

Mr. Benelli besides being a conductor 
and composer is a ’cellist and was pro- 
fessor of singing at the Luigi Cheru- 
bini Conservatory in Florence. He has 
now settled in New York and opened 
a studio for voice training. 

In an interview with a representa- 
tive of MUSICAL AMERICA he said that 
“much of the tone imperfection in sing- 
ing was due to improper initial vocal- 
izations on the vowel A, which is not 
easily adaptable for sustaining the 
breath, causing the larynx to be forced; 
this in turn tires the epiglottis. The 
syllable La is still more difficult to 
control, for it moves the tongue and 
consequently displaces the entire vocal 
apparatus. The study of the art of 
singing begins with the absolute im- 
mobility of the tongue and only when 
that is grasped should syllables be 
used.” 

Mr. Benelli is a greater admirer of 
the choral works of the old Italian 
masters and of the late Don Lorenzo 
Perosi. His brother, Sem Benelli, is 
the celebrated poet-dramatist, author 
of “The Jest” and “The Love of the 
Three Kings.” 





Benelli Lectures on Verdi 


Sandro Benelli delivered a lecture on 
“Verdi, the Man, the Patriot, the Artist” 
on Nov. 24 before the Dante Alighieri 
Society of Jersey City, whose member- 
ship consists largely of musicians and 
intellectuals. A very large audience 
was present. 





Amy Ellerman to Sing in “Messiah” 
in Pittsfield 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, who has 
returned from a trip to Buffalo, will 
be soloist in the “Messiah” to be given 
by the Pittsfield Choral Club, Irving 
Bullock cenductor, in Pittsfield, Mass., 
on Dec. 18. Miss Ellerman will also 
sing the “Messiah” in New York City 
on Dec. 29. 





Patton for “Messiah” in Canada 


Fred Patton has been engaged for a 
performance of the “Messiah” in Wind- 
sor, Ont., on Dec. 19. This performance 
for the baritone comes right after his 
appearance as soloist with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra under Mengelberg in Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. 





A band of seventy-five players in 
military uniform, under the leadership 
of Leonard Falcone, is bringing Mich- 
igan State College much attention this 
fall. Mr. Falcone received his training 
in Italy, is an accomplished player on 
several instruments, and is head of 
the band department at the Michigan 
State Institute of Music and Allied 
Arts. 
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Nashville’s Resident and Visiting 
Artists Draw Large Audiences 





Wiktor Labunski and Erich 
Sorantin, of Conservatory 
Faculty, Open Season— 
Local Symphony, Bonelli, 
Hackett, Sadah Shuchari 
and Ruth Breton Among 
Those Heard 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Dec. 5.—The 
local musical season, which promises 
to be of rather more than usual inter- 
est, opened with a faculty recital at 
the Nashville Conservatory of Music, 
given by Wiktor Labunski, who is head 
of the piano department. He drew an 
audience that overflowed the conserva- 
tory auditorium, including the stage. 
During the year this pianist has been 
in the city he has made a host of 
friends through his playing, with the 
result that he was received with enthu- 
siasm. His program was made up of 
the Chopin Variations in B Flat, the 
same composer’s Sonata in B Minor; 
two Godowsky transcriptions; two 
Etudes-Tableaux, E Flat Minor and B 
Minor, by Rachmaninoff, and Liszt’s 
transcription of the Mendelssohn Wed- 
ding March. 

Another faculty recital followed 
when Erich Sorantin, director of the 
violin department, appeared before an- 
other overflow audience, in a program 
made up of the Brahms Sonata in A; 
Bruch’s Concerto; the recital giver’s 
Capriccio Amoroso and his arrange- 
ment of the Schubert Serenade; a de 
Falla number and Paganini’s “Witches 
Dance,” in the original version. Mr. 
Sorantin won the highest praise from 
both audience and critics. 

The Nashville Symphony entered 
upon its tenth season with a concert in 
War Memorial Auditorium. F. Arthur 
Henkel led his forces through a pro- 
gram that contained the First Move- 
ment of the Franck Symphony in D 
Minor; the Overture to “Masaniello”’ 
by Auber, and shorter pieces by Glaz- 
ounoff and Saint-Saéns. 

Sadah Shuchari, who had already 
made a name for herself here, through 
a violin recital she gave at Peabody 
College last year, was the soloist with 
the orchestra, giving an excellent read- 
ing of the Bruch Concerto in G Minor, 
and a group of short pieces, ending 
with a brilliant performance of the 
Wieniawski Scherzo-Tarantella. She 
made a decided hit, both with the or- 
chestra and at a subsequent appear- 
ance she made at Peabody College. 

Ward-Belmont School made another 
fine contribution to the musical life 
of the city in inaugurating its season 
by presenting Richard Bonelli, baritone 
of the Chicago Civic Opera Co. in a 
recital that was free to the public. 
Ryman Auditorium was well filled and 
Mr. Bonelli made a deep impression on 
his hearers. He opened his program 
with “Eri tu,” from Verdi’s “Un Bello 
in Maschera,” and followed it with the 
Largo, from Handel’s “Xerxes,” and 
songs by Bossl, Gilére, Tchaikowsky, 
Grieg, Schubert, Mathiessen, Strauss, 
Campbell-Tipton, Homer Grunn, Car- 
penter, Herbert Hughes and Walter 
Golde. He was forced to add several 
encores. Frederick Schauwecker gave 
admirable support at the piano, and 
contributed a group of solos. 

The Fine Arts Series, managed by 
Mrs. Kenneth Rose, opened on Nov. 11 


with a recital by Arthur Hackett, in 
the Little Theater. Although Mr. 
Hackett’s program was decidedly on 
the light side of the song literature, he 
made a very favorable impression 
through his beautiful diction in both 
English and French, his ability as an 
intelligent interpreter and his smooth, 
pleasing voice. Mrs. Rose supplied the 
accompaniments and gave the soloist 
ample, musicianly support. 

The Centennial Club sponsored a 
recital by the popular Louisville vio- 
linist, Ruth Breton, in the club audi- 
torium on Nov. 18. Her warm, large 
tone, her remarkably facile technique 
and her delightful personality com- 
bined to make the evening one of great 
pleasure. Betty Baker provided excel- 
lent accompaniments. 

SYDNEY DALTON 


OPERA ORCHESTRA REGRETS 
ROSENSTOCK’S DEPARTURE 





Players, Through Their Manager, Write 
Conductor of Their Esteem—He 
Praises Ensemble 


Joseph Rosenstock, who resigned as a 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company after five performances, re- 
ceived a letter on the eve of his return 
to Germany on Nov. 22 from the mem- 
bers of the opera orchestra regretting 
his resignation and telling him of their 
esteem. The letter was written in be- 
half of the instrumentalists by Anthony 
Abarno, manager of the orchestra. His 
letter, together with Mr. Rosenstock’s 
appreciative reply, are printed here- 
with: 

Metropolitan Opera House 
New York, Nov. 20, 1929 
Joseph Rosenstock, Esq., 
Hotel Astor, 
New York City. 
My dear Kappellmeister: 

On behalf of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra, I beg to inform you that the news 
of your resignation from the Metropolitan 
Opera Company was a great shock to us 
all. We regret that your health has not 
permitted you to carry on with us any 
longer. We hope that after a well earned 
rest you will proceed with your work with 
greater success than heretofore. 

Assuring you that the sentiment of the 
orchestra is unanimous as to your ability 
as a musician and conductor of the highest 
grade, and a perfect gentleman at all times, 
and wishing you all the success in the world 
on your future ventures, believe us to be 

Yours very sincerely, 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE ORCHESTRA, 
By Anthony Abarno, Manager. 


Replying to the foregoing, Mr. Rosen- 
stock wrote: 


Hotel Astor 
New York, Nov. 21, 1929 
Mr. Anthony Abarno, Manager, 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Abarno: 

I thank you very much for your kind 
letter which you sent me on behalf of the 
Metropolitan Orchestra and which pleased 
me extraordinarily. I assure you, that my 
work with the superb orchestra was always 
for me an especial great pleasure, and that 
I never will forget you all, as I always have 
appreciated you as excellent musicians and 
gentlemen. 

With best regards and. wishes to all 
members of the Metropolitan Orchestra and 
yourself, believe me to be 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) JosepH Rosenstock. 


Hull Artists in Demand 


Artists under the concert manage- 
ment of Vera Bull Hull are busy with 
oratoria engagements in December. The 
Cleveland Messiah Chorus, William A. 
Hughes, director, have engaged Joanne 
deNault, contralto, Robert Elwyn, tenor, 
and Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, 
for the “Messiah” on Dec. 15. The per- 
formance will be given in the Cleveland 
Public Auditorium. 




















NEW YORK RECITAL 
Steinway Hall, November 12, 1929 


AMERICAN PIANIST IS ACCLAIMED AT STEINWAY HALL 





(Headline) 


“Miss Roslyn plays ‘like a man,’ with grasp of keyboard 
and broad style as shown in Brahms’ rhapsody, Op. 79. 
There was a momentary warming-up of fingers in the Bach- 
Busoni D minor fugue, but Frank’s ‘prelude chorale and 
fugue’ soon after sang its clear themes in shining melody. 
A Chopin nocturne and three preludes offered delicacy of 
contrast, while the final show-pieces were played amid a 
stageful of flowers. The young artist was warmly applauded 
and again and again recalled at the recital’s close.” 

New York Times, November 13th, 1929 


YOUNG ARTIST GIVES EVIDENCE OF HER TALENT 
(Headline) 


“A piano recital was given by Audray Roslyn at Steinway 
Hall last night. This personable young player brings some 
excellent material to her instrument. ... She has a warm 
singing tone, fine feeling for dynamic grading.” 


J. D. B., Herald-Tribune, November 13th, 1929 


... She was able to get a tone of considerable power and H 
variety out of the instrument and to show that she has a re- 
spectable technique.”—New York Journal, November 13th. 


“Her interpretation of a programme of piano pieces was 
well received. .. . She gave a commendable reading of the D 
minor toccata and fugue by Bach.” 

New York American, November 13th, 1929 


“She plays with a powerful touch, which produces a terse 
and excellent tone, a rich cantilena was carried with power- 
ful expression. . . . The pianist demonstrated a delightful 
understanding of the dynamic and rhythmic value and an 
occasional subtle phrasing. Miss Roslyn possesses tempera- 
ment and the will to penetrate far into the thought of the 
Polish master in the three Chopin preludes in F sharp minor, 
B major and D minor.” 


New York Staats-Zeitung, November 13th, 1929 


“An extremely gifted young pianist, Audray Roslyn. 
. . . The grand style is in her performance.” 
Charles D. Isaacson, Morning Telegraph, Nov. 15th, 1929 





“ 
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PITTSBURGH ENJOYS PLETHORA OF MUSIC _ 
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Se ee TALL EALEL 


Visiting and Local Artists 
Give Concerts of Excellence 
for Large Audiences 


PITTSBURGH, Dec. 5.— Playing its 
second concert of the season in Syria 
Mosque, the Pittsburgh Symphony 
again filled the house with 4000 eager 
listeners and delighted them all with 
a program made up of the Overture to 


Smetana’s “Bartered Bride”; Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica’” Symphony; Res- 
pighi’s “Fountains of Rome” and 


Liszt’s “Les Preludes.” Eugene Goos- 
sens acted as guest conductor and the 
audience responded warmly to his per- 
formance. Elias Breeskin, as usual, 
had trained the orchestra to its peak. 
Appearing here for the first time was 
Florence Austral, soprano, who was the 
soloist, singing “Leise, Leise,” from 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz” and the 
Immolation Scene from “Gétterdim- 
merung,” with such a heroic voice and 
artistic stature that the audience de- 
manded and received two additional 
numbers. The concert was another in 
the growing list of increasingly able 
performances that the orchestra has 
been offering and this city has reason 
to be proud of its achievement. The 
true cross-section of Pittsburgh repre- 
sented by the audiences at these con- 
certs is a delight and Sunday music in 
this city has come to be an accepted 
thing. 

The Detroit Symphony appeared in 
Syria Mosque, on Nov. 15 and 16, pre- 
senting three programs. The first 
was a children’s concert, under the 
baton of Victor Kolar, which was at- 


Ta 


tended by a large audience. Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch conducted a program 
made up of the Overture to Weber’s 
“Oberon”; Haydn’s Symphony in B 
flat; Wetzler’s Symphonic Dance in 
Basque style; Enesco’s Roumanian 
Rhapsody and Mozart’s Piano Concerto 
in D Minor, the latter played by Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch himself in inimitable 
style. The final program, conducted by 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch, consisted of C. P. E. 
Bach’s Concerto in D; Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D Minor; and Schumann’s 
A Minor Concerto. 

The Pittsburgh Chamber Music So- 
ciety presented the Yost String Quartet 
in the Schenley Hotel on Nov. 24. The 
members of the quartet are Gaylord 
Yost, Roy Shoemaker, Carl Rosenberg 
and James Younger. Brahms’ Op. 51, 
No. 2, was played, also shorter num- 
bers by Yost and Kreisler, the former 
receiving its first performance and be- 
ing cordially received. Harold Bauer 
was the assisting artist and was a 
dominant figure in the performance of 
the Schumann Piano Quintet. Mrs. 
James Edward Lewis entertained in 
the evening in honor of Mr. Bauer and 
Mr. Yost. 

The Art Society presented a delight- 
ful two-piano recital in Carnegie Music 
Hall on Nov. 19, when Guy Maier and 
Lee Pattison offered a splendid pro- 
gram which was varied and contained 
the “Heroical Fountains” by Mr. Pat- 
tison. Many encores were demanded. 


Pittsburgh Organist Honored 


Dr. Casper P. Koch celebrated his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as organist at 
Northside Carnegie Hall on Nov. 17. 











“Harry 
night in the Guild Theatre . Se 
and dash, negotiating the showy cadenza in the o 


and security .. . the 
charm and warmth.” 


at a concert in the Guild 


melodic progressions.” 


day evening. 
fresh salvos. The ob 
year-old Russian violinist. 
technical prowess. 


Mr. Melnik 


“Mr. 
self-possession of a mature artist.” 


Steinway Hall 








ACCLAIMED AT NEW YORK DEBUT 
So ME 


SUNDAY EVE., DEC. 1, 1929 


Melnikoff achieved a goes success at his debut violin recital last 
layed Sinding’s A minor suite with brilliancy 
meeting of bow and strings brought forth a quality of rare 

NEW YORK AMERICAN, Dec. 2, 1929 
“A young violinist from Worcester, H 


Theatre. Mr. Melnikoff, in our opini has I talent 
—an ingratiating tone, smooth and accurate technique and the ‘requisite “feel” for 


NEW YORK MORNING WORLD, Dec. 2, 1929 


“The Guild Theatre was the scene of a considerable 


Almost every cadenza, and there were many, served as an excuse for 


t of so much public favor was Harry Melnikoff, an eighteen- 
off yoy a 
Pp . Let it be said that he succ 
brilliant bravura and a tone of considerable beauty in the broader passages. 


NEW YORK TELEGRAM, Dec. 2, 1929 


“ . . he displayed a well developed technique.” 
NEW YORK HERALD.-TRIBUNE, Dec. 2, 1929 


Melnikoff drew a good tone from his instrument... . 
NEW YORK EVENING SUN, Dec. 2, 1929 


“Young violinist gave a pleasing Recital at Guild Theatre.” 
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pening movement with confidence 


Melnikoff, made his debut last night 








t of appl yester- 


program calculated to display 
ed in his aim, displaying 


He played with the 


NEW YORK TIMES, Dec. 2, 1929 


New York 


He gave a brilliant organ recital and 
was assisted by Alberta Wunderly, 
Marie Louise Power, H. Clinton Kyle, 
C. S. Niesen, Charles Simon, Cass 
Ward Whitney, Anthony Jawelak, Julia 
M. Katz and Ralph Lewando. Ad- 
dresses were made by Harvey Gaul and 
by Charles Scovel. The Musicians 
Club attended in a body, Dr. Koch be- 
ing vice-president of that organization. 
The program included works by many 
composers, among them T. Carl Whit- 
mer, Harvey Gaul and Anthony 
Jawelak of Pittsburgh. 

Under the leadership of Ernest Lunt, 
the Mendelssohn Choir, in Carnegie 
Music Hall on Nov. 26, gave “Elijah.” 
It was a fine performance and up to 
the usual high standard of the organi- 
zation. The choir was assisted by 
Robert Bodycombe, Irene G. Cramblet, 
Helen Baird, Eda S. Kreiling, Stanley 
Metcalf, Robert E. Roberts and George 
McDonald. Earl Mitchell presided at 
the organ. The soloists were Ethel 
Fox, soprano; Alta Schultz, contralto; 
Allen Jones, tenor, and Frederick Baer, 
bass. 

The Max Shapiro String Quartet gave 
a fine concert in the Y. M. H. A. audi- 
torium on Nov. 17. The members of 
the quartet are Max Shapiro, Herbert 
Lomask, Milton Lomask and George 
Curry. Quartets by Schumann and 
Grieg and shorter numbers by Bloch, 
Casella and Debussy made up the pro- 
gram, which, despite inclement weather, 
attracted a large audience which re- 
sponded favorably. 


Emil Paur’s Son Greeted 


The Tuesday Musical Club presented 
Kurt Paur in recital in Memorial Hall 
on Nov. 19. The young artist acquitted 
himself with distinction, playing an ar- 
duous program to the satisfaction of 
a crowded hall. The pianist’s father, 
Emil Paur, was conductor of the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra from 1904 to 1910, and 
both are well remembered here. 

In Syria Mosque, on Nov. 29, May 
Beegle presented “La Argentina” to a 
capacity audience. In a series of dances 
to interesting Spanish music, the 
artist captivated the large audience and 
her entertainment was quite novel. 
Miguel Berdion was at the piano and 
besides furnishing a satisfactory back- 
ground for the dancer, he played sev- 
eral groups of solos which elicited 
heavy applause. 

The Pittsburgh Grand Opera Com- 
pany gave a performance of Verdi’s 
“Traviata” in Syria Mosque on Nov. 18. 
In the cast were Irene D’Emilio, Dimitri 
Onofrei, Edward Albano, Antonio 
Curci, Ethel Conrad, Rosa Yellinek, 
J. A. Thomas, Leon Pagan, D. Rosser, 


B. Norton, G. Carney, and George 
Blackwood. Aldo Franchetti, of the 
Chicago Opera, was the conductor and 
the work of principals and conductor 
was well appreciated by the audience. 

On Nov. 22 and 23, the French- 
Italian Opera Company gave excellent 
performances in Syria Mosque, of 
Bizet’s “Carmen,” Humperdinck’s 
“Hiinsel and Gretel,” and Puccini’s 
“Bohéme.” All three performances 
were fine and drew large audiences. 
May Beegle was the local manager. 

Lydia E. Mihm, formerly of Pitts- 
burgh, won a European scholarship in 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company finals 
and sailed for Milan, where she will 
continue her studies. She was chosen 
from thirty-four contestants. 

Wo. E. BENSWANGER 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MUSIC TEACHERS TO MEET 





Music and Addresses on Programs of 
Three-Day Convention at 
Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Dec. 5.—The 
fifty-first meeting of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association is to be held 
at the Hotel Gibson in this city, begin- 
ning Thursday afternoon, Dec. 26. 

During the three days of the conven- 
tion, programs of addresses and music 
will be given afternoon and evening. 
Among the speakers scheduled are 
John L. Bratton, of New York; J. 
Harold Milligan, of New York; Dr. 
James L. Mursell, of Appleton, Wis.; 
J. Lawrence Erb, of Connecticut; Prof. 
Karl Gehrkens, of Oberlin; William 
Arms Fisher; Rabbi James G. Heller, 
of Cincinnati; William Braid White, 
of Chicago; Russell V. Morgan, of 
Cleveland; Alice Keith, of New York, 
and Edith Rhetts, of Detroit. 

A concert will be given by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra, Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff conducting. Other artists 
announced for the musical programs 
are Stewart Wilson, baritone, of Lon- 
don, England, and Dr. Leon Theremin. 





Orchestra Plays in Sioux City 


Sioux Ciry, Ia., Dec. 5.—The first 
concert of the season by Sioux City 
Community Symphony Orchestra, Leo 
Kucinski, conductor, was given in Cen- 
tral High Auditorium on Nov. 21. The 
program included Rossini’s “William 
Tell” Overture, Schubert’s Ballet Music 
from “Rosamonde,” the Prelude to the 
“Meistersinger,” and Elgar’s “Pomp 
and Circumstance.” Other concerts are 
scheduled for Feb. 13 and April 10. 
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Moments of Leisure in the Arti Us Life 
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Ralph Leopold, pianist, in an idle Witzel Photo 

a oe = year Pe a friend No sign of winter here! Lazar S. Samoiloff (left), 

Rosa Ponselle, recuperating at Atlantic City, with ee noted vocal coach, shows Giacomo Lauri-Volpi (sec- 

her secretary, looks forward to her Metropolitan ond from right) over his Los Angeles grounds. 

reappearance in the premiere of “Luisa Miller” With them are two of Mr. Samoiloff’s pupils, Ruby 
Ohman and Frank Baker 


* Ke es 4 


Stell Anderson and Silvio Scionti, oo sme 


who have been giving two-piano le ' . 
recitals in Europe this fall, view- e a 
ing the scene from Mt. Elce, near ¢.- 2.8 i 
Mt. Etna in Sicily 2 <0 : 


Ready for the nineteenth hole! 
Allen Hinckley, singer and teacher, 
former golf champion of Ger- 
+ ' . De Gueldre Photo many, after a round in Hamburg 
wo Marys—McCormic and Garden—compare notes ; 
high ones!) between rehearsals at the Chicago Civic 
Opera 


Alice Seckeis, San 
Francisco man- ae 
ager, admires the 
cane which was a 
gift from Rudolph 
Valentino to Al- 
berto Terrasi, 
opera suger 


— ee — * Alexander Gretchaninoff ted 
<e@ Ke . Alexander rretchaninoff, noted 
Se . : , Russian composer and pianist, will 
a . Cosmo Photo conduct a two weeks’ class in in- John McCormack gives a lift to 

Mengelberg conducts—but this time it was a birthday party fer Jose 


P. & A. Photo 


: : yewee? : rey for J terpretation of his own works and Master Edwin Southerland of San 
Iturbi, Spanish pianist. To the left of Mr. Mengelberg is Vice-Con other Russian compositions at the Francisco, to whom he brought a 
sul J. F. Alcover of Spain; right, Mr. Iturbi and Ernest Schelling Gunn School of Music gift of homegrown shamrocks 
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Dupré and Cortot Score as 
Soloists With Hertz 


Forces 


San Francisco, Nov. 20.—The open- 
ing program for the series of Sunday 
“pops” by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony in the Curran Theater on Nov. 
3, offered Grieg’s “Last Spring” and 
“Heart Wounds,” Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song” and “Spinning Song,” Smetana’s 
“The Bartered' Bride” Overture, 
Thomas’ “Raymond” Overture, Web- 
er’s “Der Freischutz” Overture, Bizet’s 
Carmen Suite No. 1, and Borodin’s 
grateful Ballet Music from “Prince 
Igor.” An exceptionally large audi- 
ence was in attendance. 


On the following night the Hertz en- 
semble played with Marcel Dupré and 
Alfred Cortot as guest artists. The 
orchestra’s offering was Strauss’ 
“Zarathustra.” Marcel Dupré intro- 
duced his own Symphony for Organ 
and Orchestra in G Minor to an 
American audience for the first time 
on this occasion. It proved a work of 
clear cut melodic outline, with tuneful 
themes and arresting rhythms, plus 
some fascinating counterpoint. Alfred 
Cortot played the Schumann Concerto 
in A Minor with much tonal loveliness. 

Two nights later Cortot played the 
twenty-four Chopin Preludes, the sec- 
ond of the three Sonatas, and twelve 
Etudes by this same master for a ca- 
pacity audience in Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium, 


John Charles Thomas Heard 


To John Charles Thomas goes the 
credit for compiling one of the most 
distinctive song programs ever offered 
a San Francisco audience. It included 
Peri’s “Invocazione di Orfeo,” Marx’ 
“Gebet,” Bungert’s “Der Sandtrager,” 
Pessard’s “Requiem du coeur,” Widor’s 
“Contemplation,” Augusta Holmes’ “Au 
pays,” Pearl Curran’s “Nocturne,” an 
aria from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” and 
other numbers. Mr. Thomas was for- 
tunate in having as co-artist so fine 
a solo pianist and accompanist as 
Lester Hodges, who won an ovation of 
his own for his work at the keyboard. 


The Abas Quartet Pleases 


The Abas String Quartet opened its 
second season Nov. 12, in the Commu- 
nity Playhouse. Its members, Messrs 
Nathan Abas, William Wolski, Romain 
Verney and Michel Penha, won hearty 
applause from a large audience for 
their playing of Beethoven’s “Harp” 
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SYMPHONY DRAWS IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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Alfred Hertz, Conductor, San Francisco 
Orchestra 


Quartet, the Romance and Scherzo 
from Kreisler’s opus, and the Schubert 
Quartet in E Flat. This ensemble is 
a civic asset sponsored by a group of 
fifty, composing the Civic Chamber 
Music Society. 

The second pair of Symphony Con- 
certs, under the Hertz baton, presented 
Cherubini’s Overture to “Anacreon,” 
Beethoven’s “Eroica,” and Respighi’s 
“Fountains of Rome,” to two delighted 
audiences in the Curran Theater. The 
orchestra was at its best. 

An astonishing pianist is four-year- 
old Ruth Slenczynski. At a recent 
Young People’s Symphony Tea at the 
Mark Hopkins’ Hotel, she played 
Bach’s C Major Prelude from the 
Well Tempered Clavichord, and the F 
Minor Two-Part Inventions, also C. P. 
E. Bach’s “Solfeggietto,” Grieg’s 
“Voglein,” and Beethoven’s Theme and 
Variations in G Major, and two encores. 

Evelyn Royle, a fifteen-year-old vio- 
lin pupil of Antonio de Grassi, was 
presented in recital in the Fairmont 
Hotel, early in November. The child 
has a big talent, but she has not yet 
reached a professional status. 

Marie Gashweiler, pianist, has es- 
tablished herself in San Francisco and 
joined the ranks of those who teach. 
A pupil of Leschetizky and Harold 
Bauer, Miss Gashweiler is a welcome 
addition to the local musical fraternity. 

Ernest Bloch has returned from his 
extended sojourn in Europe and is 
about to open his classes and lecture 
courses at the San Francisco Con- 
servatory of Music. 

MARJoRY M. FISHER. 
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Effect of Radio on 
Taste for Good Music 
(Continued from page 8) 


culture does not meet with much assur- 
ance when one walks out on a summer’s 
evening and experiments by noting the 
kind of programs that are being tuned 
in on. Nor is the environment in which 
the classics and near-classics are often 
brought into at all conducive to their 
proper appreciation. 

Even as I write, “Je-ru-sa-lem, Je- 
ru-sa-lem” comes over the air in a 
feminine voice rather sweet despite the 
metallic reproduction of a poor radio. 
“The Holy City” is being broadcast, 
and, looking across the way for the 
source of the music I hear, I note that 
it comes from a room in which a four- 
handed card game is in progress. No 
one in the room is paying the slightest 
attention to the singing. Nor is this 
an uncommon incident. In fact, it is typ- 
ical. The radio, once it is tuned in, is 
practically self-operating. It requires 
no watching. Thus it is that in thou- 
sands of homes every evening classical 
music, broadcast with the best mo- 
tives, vies for attention with the sport- 
ing and women’s section of the daily 
paper, household chores and the inter- 
minable chatter of company. 


Broadcasting of Classics 


I do not doubt that the broadcasting 
of the classics is justified, if for no 
other reason than that there are many 
who understand and appreciate them. 
Then, too, the educational purpose very 
likely meets with a modicum of re- 
sponse. We may be sure, however, that 
the old adage of leading a horse to 
water could be effectively paraphrased 
in summing up the results thus far at- 
tained.. It would be far more preferable 
to write optimistically about this sub- 
ject but the facts do not appear to war- 
rant it. The trouble lies in the circum- 
stance that, as Aldous Huxley once ob- 
served, there is no substitute for tal- 
ent, and it is due chiefly to a dearth of 
listening talent that the phonograph 
failed, and for the same reason the 
radio will fail to justify the hopes that 
have been pinned to it. Practically all 
the radios which are installed in Amer- 
ican homes constitute an amusement 
device. To furnish entertainment is 


their fundamental purpose. Naturally 
in the general tuning in for amuse- 
ment, classical programs are listened 
to along with everything else, but such 
haphazard listening does not constitute 
musical culture nor will it, except in a 
few cases, make for it. 

I believe the future is certain to bear 
out the following prediction: That the 
broadcasting of classical music will in- 
culcate a genuine love for it only in the 
comparatively few minds in which a 
listening talent is innate; as for the 
rest, denied such a talent, the impres- 
sions made on them by classical pro- 
grams will be evanescent. They will 
arouse no enthusiasm. They will leave 
no history. 


Yon Plays at Canterbury School 


New MILForD, CONN., Dec. 5.—At 
the invitation of Dr. Nelson Hume, 
director of the Canterbury School for 
Boys here, Pietro Yon, organist of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, and 
honorary organist of the Vatican, Rome, 
gave a recital at the school on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Mr. Yon’s program comprised Men- 
delssohn’s First Sonata, Bach’s Toc- 
cata and Fugue in D Minor, Ungerer’s 
“Frére Jacques, Dormez Vous?” Wea- 
ver’s “The Squirrel,” Boex’s “Marche 
Champetre,” Pagella’s “Duetto Lirico,” 
and two of his own compositions, “Gesu 
Bambino” and American Rhapsody. 


Dutch Baritone in New York 


Martin van Geldern, operatic baritone, 
is spending the winter in New York, ap- 
pearing in concerts. Mr. van Geldern, 
who is a Hollander, was for three years 
leading lyric baritone at the opera in 
Freiburg, Germany, and before that 
was a member of the Volksoper in Ber- 
lin. He has a large concert repertoire 
and sings in four languages. 


Thomas Presents New Work 


Returning to New York after an ex- 
tended tour of the Pacific Coast, John 
Charles Thomas gave his first song 
recital of the season in Town Hall, on 
Dec. 8. On this occasion he sang for 
the first time ‘“Vodvil,” a _ satirical 
cycle, dedicated to Mr. Thomas by the 
composer, Harvey Enders. 
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“RHEINGOLD” IS SUNG IN PHILADELPHIA 





Civic Opera Company Will 
Present “Ring” Cycle 
in Its Entirety 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—The Civic 
Company broke precedent for local 
musical organizations by launching a 
venture into the formidable “Ring des 
Nibelungen” at the Academy of Music 
on the evening of Nov. 21. “Das 
Rheingold” was offered on this occa- 
sion. “Die Walkiire” is booked for 
Dec. 12, Siegfried for Jan. 9, and 
“Gétterdimmerung” for Jan. 16. 

The performance of “Rheingold” far 
exceeded the rosiest expectation. Bar- 
ring some slips in stage direction, 
which bristles with problems in the 
Prologue to the “Ring,” the produc- 
tion had a reassuring Wagnerian au- 
thenticity. Much of the singing reached 
a high plane. An admirable Loge, both 
in voice and action, was contributed 
by Louis Dornay. Nelson Eddy’s ex- 
cellent baritone lent distinction to the 
réle of Donner. Irene Williams was 
a convincing and charming Freia; Fer- 
nanda Doria an impressive Fricka, 
fully equal to the vocal exactions; and 
Ruth Montague an effective Erda in 
her one brief but musically magnificent 
scene. 

The Wotan of Fred Patton exhibited 
the due accent of majesty. Arnold 
Gabor, borrowed from the Metropoli- 
tan, realized the full grotesquerie of 
Albert and was capitally seconded in 
Nibelungen portraiture by Bernard 
Poland, the Mime. The distribution 
presented Louis Ourdey as Froh, Ralph 
Jusko as Fasolt and Herbert Gould as 
Fafner. Marie Buddy, Maybelle Mars- 
ton and Elizabeth Wynkoop blended 
mellifluous voices in the Rhine-Daugh- 
ters’ plaints. 

Alexander Smallens at the conduc- 
tor’s desk gave coalescence to the per- 
formance and illumined the score with 
a glowing, eloquent reading. The 
music drama was presented in the cor- 
rect tradition without interruptions, 
the transformations between the scenes 
being effected with dispatch and a 
minimum of noise. All the settings 
were appropriate and, wisely enough, 
simply designed. 

The sub-Rhine scene achieved grati- 
fying conviction. In the Nibelheim epi- 
sode, the Alberich, the dragon failed 
to appear. This delinquency was the 
only serious one in a production of a 
type to tax the technical resources of 
the most elaborately equipped and sea- 
soned opéra company. 

All in all, the Civic’s achievement 
marks an inspiring new chapter in the 
volume of its progress. A capacity 
audience was in attendance. 


Butterfly Beautifully Mounted 


“Madama Butterfly” has seldom or 
never been set here with such scenic 
beauty as that realized in the Philadel- 
phia Grand Opera Company’s produc- 
tion of the Puccini work, given on 
Nov. 14. The new decor, by Roller of 
Vienna, displayed due realism and im- 
aginative values and markedly en- 
hanced the appeal of the performance. 

Eleanor Painter sang the title réle 
with a keen comprehension of its opu- 
lent dramatic possibilities. Ralph 
Erolle’s Pinkerton proved to be one 
of the best of recent memory, and there 
was a first-rate Sharpless in the tall 
and sonorous John Barclay. 

Other parts had competent handling 
by Albert Mahler, Arthur Holmgren, 


Clarence Reinert, Beniamino Grobani, 
and Abraham Robofsky. Emil Mlyn- 
arsky, musical director, brought out the 
best qualities of the familiar score in 
an authoritative reading. 


Lohengrin a Disappointment 


The New York Metropolitan organ- 
ization achieved brilliancy in a revival 
of “La Fanciulla del West,” submitted 
in the Academy on Nov. 19, and sunk 
to mediocrity in a presentation of 
“Lohengrin” on the previous Tuesday, 
Nov. 13. The rather calamitous per- 
formance of the swan-knight opera 
brought forward Grete Stiickgold as 
Elsa, Walther Kirchoff in the name 
part, Margarete Matzenauer as Ortrud, 
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Gustav Schutzendorf as Telramund, 
Richard Mayr as the King, and Everett 
Marshall as the Herald. Virtually none 
of these principals was in good voice, 
and the production, as a whole, was 
extremely ragged. Joseph Rosenstock 
made his first and (as it happened) 
his last appearance here at the con- 
ductor’s resk. His reading of the score 
seldom rose about routine quality. 
“The Girl of the Golden West” told 
in all respects another story, with 
Jeritza as Minnie Smith, Tibbett as 
Rance, and Martinelli, in glorious voice, 
as Mr. Johnson. Belleza conducted 
with spirit. The opera made a highly 
favorable impression in decided con- 
trast to the popular reactions it 
evoked when it was new, nineteen 
years ago. The modernity of the score 
has ceased to mystify. H. T. C. 
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Hice to Give Modern Novelties In 
Brooklyn Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—Arthur Hice, 
Philadelphia pianist, who has spent 
the past two years and a half abroad 
studying in Vienna under leading teach- 
ers, and who made a concert tour of 


Central Europe before returning to 
America, will be heard at the Academy 
of Music Foyer on Friday evening, Dec. 
18. He gave a recital in New York on 
Nov. 18. His program will include a 
first performance in America of mod- 
ern Czech numbers by Janacek and 
Jirak, a Chopin group; Bach’s Toccata 
in C Minor; Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
Flat Major, Opus 110, and other num- 
bers by De Falla, S. L. M. Barlow, De- 
bussy and Ravel. 
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Holst’s “The Planets” Played 
for First Time—Viessi 
Scores in Recital 


SAN Francisco, Dec. 5.—The debut 
of a new soloist and the introduction 
of a new work made the symphony 
eoncerts of this week something more 
than just another “pop.” Without 
these elements of novelty, it would still 
have been a good concert, as the Hertz 
orchestra gave Dvorak’s “Carneval” 
Overture, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Span- 
ish Caprice” and selections from Ber- 
lioz’ “Damnation of Faust’ with more 
than the usual vim, brilliance, and tonal 
color. 

But the outstanding event of the day 
was the playing of Jascha Viessi, vio- 
linist, who came to the orchestra at 
the beginning of this year. Although 
he had been concertmaster in Seattle 
during the past summer and assistant 
concertmaster in Cleveland before com- 
ing West, he plays at the third stand 
of the first violins here and the sym- 
phony going public was gratified to 
find him an artist of superior merit. 

He played the Saint-Saéns concerto 
in B minor with beautiful tone, grace 
and suavity of phrase, and a purity of 
musical conception that revealed Viessi 
as an artist to whom the violin is an 
instrument for musical expression 
rather than showmanship. To him the 
music is first. His reading of the slow 
movement was one of tke most beau- 
tiful it has ever been our pleasure to 
hear. His was the playing of a poet, 
virile and inspired. San Francisco is 
to be congratulated in having Jascha 
Viessi as a resident. 


Viessi Receives Tribute 


The soloist received a rare tribute 
from his fellow members of the or- 
chestra, when a chorus of “bravos” 
followed immediately upon the sound- 
ing of the last chord, almost before the 
audience was aware that the work had 
come to an end. Viessi also received 
an unusually good accompaniment from 
the Hertz ensemble. 

Albert Stoessel’s “Suite Antique” 
was introduced to San Franciscans at 
this concert but was unfortunate in re- 
ceiving a performance more stodgy 
than charming. The Rigaudon and Aria 
suffered least through the instrumental 
heaviness and overbalancing basses. 

Dino Borgioli sang a return engage- 
ment under Frank Healy’s manage- 
ment in the Dreamland Auditorium on 
Sunday, Dec. 1, delighting his hearers 
by his artistic singing of worthwhile 
songs. He strengthened the splendid 
impression made at his recent concert 
in Scottish Rite Hall and again proved 
his right to be classed with the out- 
standing tenor artists of today. He 
was finely accompanied by Benjamin 
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HEAR VARIED MUSIC IN SAN FRANCISCO 
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S. Moore and enjoyed the assistance 
of Ben’s Little Symphony Orchestra. 


Holst’s “The Planets” Heard 


Mendelssohn’s “Melusina” Overture; 
Holst’s Suite, “The Planets”; and 
Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony afforded 
symphony patrons fare savoring of the 
supernatural at the third pair of con- 
certs in the Curran Theatre, Nov. 22 
and 24. 

Chief interest centered in the Holst 
work which was being played here for 
the first time. Its merit seemed to lie 
in its novel rhythms and colorful or- 
chestration and it was acclaimed prin- 
cipally on those grounds. The Hertz 
percussion section had a glorious time 
in giving forth the thunderings of 
Mars, and the other noise makers, 
while the fleet agility ascribed to Mer- 
cury was beautifully presented by the 
strings. The obbligato passages were 
memorable. The Minerva section was 
omitted, due to the absence of a choral 
section. 

The “Melusina” was the most inter- 
esting work of its kind unearthed so 
far this season, and it was well played. 
The Mozart, too, was given a perform- 
ance of high rank. 

Previous to the Friday Symphony, the 
second of Alice Seckels’ Symphony 
Breakfasts was held in the Hotel St. 
Francis. Victor Lichtenstein spoke re- 
garding “The Planets,” illustrating 
his remarks with phonograph record- 
ings for which the composer had acted 
as conductor. John D. Barry was 
toastmaster, and celebrated visiting 
artists were guests of honor. Included 
among them were Kathleen Parlow, 
Elly Ney, Dino Borgioli, Gunnar Johan- 
son, Mrs. Borgioli, and Wheeler Beck- 
ett, who will again direct a Children’s 
Symphony Series starting early in the 
new year. 


Elly Ney Gives Recital 


On the same evening in Scottish Rite 
Auditorium, Mme. Elly Ney presented 
an amazing piano recital under the 
management of Alice Seckles. The 
program was classic, with the single 
exception of Debussy’s “Feux D’Arti- 
fice” which was, strangely enough, one 
of the finest pieces of spectacular 
playing in a wholly spectacular eve- 
ning. Its runs were as leaping flames 
Under Ney’s treatment, the Chopin 
“Revolutionary” Etude was one of wild 
rebellion, thrilling by virtue of its bar- 
baric intensity. 

Her playing was often startling, al- 
ways interesting—and always colored 
by magnificent tone. 

Margaret Deneke, Choirmaster of 
Lady Margaret Hall of Oxford, En- 
gland, was introduced to San Fran- 
cisco on Nov. 25 at a lecture-recital 
in the Hotel Mark Hopkins by Alice 
Metcalf. A pupil of Eugenie Schu- 
mann and Fanny Davies, Miss Deneke 
brought to her Schumann numbers the 
authority of tradition, and also pre- 
sented an interesting modern pro- 
gram. 

Arthur Hardcastle, pianist, gave the 
first of the New Music Society pro- 
grams Thanksgiving week at the Gal- 
lerie Beaux Arts. 

MARJoRY M. FISHER 


Hess and d’Aranyi Returning 


Myra Hess, pianist, and Yelly 
d’Aranyi, violinist, will arrrive in this 
country by Jan. 1 for another concert 
tour. Miss Hess’ first New York ap- 
pearance will be in her own recital at 
Town Hall on Jan. 8. 





TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS 
MEET AT SAN ANTONIO 





Association Elects Officers at Two-Day 
Session and Enjoy Musical 
Programs 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Dec. 5.—At the 
16th annnual convention of the Texas 
Music Teachers’ Association held at 
the St. Anthony Hotel, Nov. 29 and 30, 
Harold Hart Todd, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, was elected presi- 
dent; Roy Repass, Westmoorland Col- 
lege, San Antonio, first vice-president; 
Ralph Leo, Leo School of Music, Aus- 
tin, second vice-president; Henry 
Meyer, Southwestern University, 
Georgetown, third vice-president; Mrs. 
Roger C. Neely, secretary-treasurer, 
re-elected. The directors are Roxy 
Harriet Grove, Baylor University, 
Waco; Clyde Whitlock, Fort Worth; 
Walter Romberg, Dallas. Dallas was 
chosen for the next convention. 

A piano recital by Mieczyslaw Munz 
created a profound impression. The 
Bach-Busoni Theme and Variations, 
numbers by Schubert, Liadow, Chasins, 
Chopin and Liszt formed the program. 
Parvin Titus, of Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, gave an organ program 
which included works by Bach, Schu- 
mann, Widor, Debussy, Parker, Sower- 
by, Mulet and Thiele. Milan Lusk, 
violinist, was heard in works by Wie- 
niawski, Smetana, Mendelssohn, Cot- 
tenet, Novacek and Saint-Saéns. 

Additional music was furnished by 
the Ladies’ Quartet Club, David Griffin, 
director, Tuesday Musical Violin Oc- 
tet, Sarah Cole, and the Composers’ 
Club. Excerpts from “Pirates of Pen- 
zance,”’ “Gondoliers,” and “Pinafore” 
were sung by members of the San An- 
tonio Civic Opera Company, including 
Betty Longaker Wilson, Ora Witte, 
Barbara Brown, Raymond Pigott, Lloyd 
Harris, Ralph Nobles. Otto Zoeller 
directed. The high school orchestra 
accompanied. A program by Mary 
Stuart Edwards, soprano, introduced 
excerpts from Harling’s “A Light from 
St. Agnes.” Joseph Burger, baritone, 
sang from de Falla, Gertrude Ross and 
Tabuyo. 


Charles Naegele, pianist, who re- 
turned on Nov. 1 from a summer in 
Europe, opened his season on Nov. 20 
with a recital in Toledo, Ohio, under 
the auspices of the Piano Teachers’ 
Association. 
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SYMPHONY BEGINS 
BALTIMORE SERIES 


Peabody Faculty Pianist 
Among Local Artists 
Well Received 


BALTIMORE, Dec. 5.—A recital of 
Spanish dances by La Argentina, as- 
sisted by Miguel Berdion, pianist, was 
the opening feature of the course of 
programs presented under the manage- 
ment of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, at the 
Lyric, Nov. 18. 

The opening concert of the Baltimore 
Symphony Orchestra series of Sunday 
evening performances, Nov. 24, at- 
tracted a large audience to the Lyric. 
Gustave Strube conducted with his 
usual skill. Gladys Swarthout, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was the soloist. 

The Little Recital Series, under the 
management of Virginia Powell Har- 
ris, began with a program presented 
by Harriet Colston,-soprano; Edward 
O’Brien, tenor; William Heyl, pianist, 
and Frank Bibb, accompanist. The 
concert was given, Nov. 21, in the 
new auditorium. Harriet Colston is a 
local product and judging from her 
showing much is to be expected of her 
artistic progress. 

Alfredo Oswald, pianist, member of 
the faculty, appeared as the artist at 
the fifth Peabody recital, Nov. 22. The 
sixth recital of the series was given 
by Ruth Breton, violinist, assisted by 
Betty Baker at the piano, Nov. 29. The 
violinist made a pleasing impression 
with a program of favorite composi- 
tions. F. C. B. 





Stella Stamier, young American pian- 
ist and pupil of Paolo Gallico, will make 
her New York début in recital at Town 
Hall on Dec. 27. 
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IMPORTANT RECITALS 
REGALE QUAKER CITY 


Harriet Van Emden, Flor- 
ence Austral and Others 
Are Heard 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—During the 
fortnight the Curtis Institute of Music 
sponsored three interesting events in 
the Casimir Hall series. The Musical 
Art Quartet appeared on Sunday, Dec. 
1, playing the Brahms Quartet in C 
Minor; three movements from the first 
Debussy Quartet, and the Cesar 
Franck Quartet. The group played 
with a nice sense of ensemble and very 
fine nuance. 

Harriet van Emden, soprano, gave 
the second of the Faculty artist con- 
certs on Nov. 20, with Harry Kauf- 
man at the piano. Her group of lieder 
mainly by Mendelssohn and Mahler 
brought forward beautiful things, 
largely unfamiliar, and was sung with 
a rich and realizing sense of the struc- 
ture and significance of the lied. The 
dramatic quality and impressive voic- 
ing of “Dich Theure Halle” and “De- 
puis le Jour” were worthy of a stage 
enactment, while in Henry Purcell’s 
“Lament of Dido,” the singer reached 
a tragic peak, lovely in vocalism and 
deep in understanding. 

On the afternoon of Nov. 24 Olin 
Downes, music critic of the New York 
Times, gave a lecture on “Boris God- 
ounoff,” preparatory to the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra’s presentation of Mous- 
sorgsky’s original score. Mr. Downes 
was both erudite and _ interesting. 
Sylvan Levin, Albert Mahler and Ben- 
jamin Grobani effectively illustrated 
the score. 

Academy of Music Events 

Alexander Kelberine, pianist, a resi- 
dent of the Quaker City, was heard in 
his second annual program in the foyer 
of the Academy of Music on Nov. 20. 
He majored in Bach and Beethoven but 
did not ignore contemporary composers. 
The Bach numbers were the Organ 
prelude in G Minor arranged by Siloti, 
an organ choral and prelude, the 
player’s own transcription, and the 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue. The 
thirty-two Variations in C Minor were 
the Beethoven contribution. In these 
as in the Bach the soloist displayed a 
sound knowledge of requirements of 
the classical school. He did as hand- 
somely by the moderns in the Scriabine 
Sonata in F Sharp Minor and 
“Enigma” by Boris Koutzen, a Phila- 
delphia composer, who evidences genu- 
ine power in this work. 

Maxim Karolik, tenor, formerly of 
the Theatre Musical Drama of Lenin- 
grad, achieved a distinct impression as 
a characterizing artist in his local dé- 
but in the Academy foyer on Nov. 25. 
He excelled for his semi-declamatory 
style, well adapted to his choice of 
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numbers, rather than for vocalism. 
Dramatic expression proved his forte, 
and was most evident in the Muscovite 
folk and art songs. In his Slavic music 
he was more fortunate than in his 
French and Italian choices. Borodin’s 
“The Sea,” Balakireff’s “Song of Free- 
dom,” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Waves 
Dashing and Breaking,” all relatively 
unfamiliar, revealed his best work. 
Florence Austral was heard in the 
Penn Athletic Club star series on Nov. 
24, capitally reaching and even exceed- 
ing the expectations engendered by 
her singing with the Civic Opera Com- 
pany and at the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s Wagner festival a year ago. The 
climax of her art was divulged in the 
“Liebestod” and in the encore Brunn- 
hilde’s “Valkyrie Cry.” Miss Austral is 
to sing the Brunnhilde in the Civic 
Company’s Ring sequence this season. 
A brace of lieder and another of En- 
glish songs proved the soloist’s replete 
variety in vocal modes. John Amadio, 
flutist, was the assisting artist and 
playing on several varieties of the in- 
strument, revealed astonishing possibil- 
ities to those who think a flute merely 
somehing to toot. W. R. MURPHY 


IOWA ORCHESTRA PLAYS 








Des Moines Symphony to Give Five 
Concerts in Second Season 


An orchestra of 55 pieces, which 
started its second season last month, 
places Des Moines, Iowa, among the 
cities supporting a symphony group. 
With Burrell Steer as conductor the 
orchestra will give five concerts this 
season. The program of the second on 
Dec, 15 includes, Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 5, Boellmann’s Symphonic Varia- 
tions, with Franz Kuschan, ’cellist, 
as soloist; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Song of 
India,” Belzoni’s Minuet for Strings 
and two compositions by Saint-Saéns, 
“Reverie du Soir” and “Marche Mili- 
taire.” 

The orchestra gave the Mozart Sym- 
phony in G Minor on its first program 
on Nov. 17, when Clifford Bloom, tenor, 
was soloist. Holmes Cowper is scheduled 
as soloist for the all-Wagner program, 
the fourth on the list. He will sing 
the Preislied from “Die Meistersinger.” 


Martha Attwood Fills Engagements 
in Boston and Washington 


Martha Attwood, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, left New 
York, Monday, Dec. 2, to fulfill an en- 
gagement with the Boston Opera Com- 
pany. She sang Thursday night, Dec. 
5, and took the midnight train to join 
the New York American Tax League as 
a guest, representing musicians, on a 
trip to Washington. Miss Attwood re- 
turned to Boston on Dec. 9, she sings 
on Dec, 12, leaves at midnight to sing 
in New York for the Verdi Club on the 
13th, after which she takes an evening 
train for Cleveland to rehearse and sing 
two days later with the Cleveland Ora- 
torio Society. 
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ROCHESTER ROYALLY 
BACKS SYMPHONIES 


Philharmonic and Civic 
Orchestras Play to 
Record Audiences 


ROCHESTER. N. Y., Dec. 5.—The 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Eugene Goossens, conductor, is playing 


to record crowds this season. Each 
concert has been played before larger 
audiences than ever before. The Civic 
Orchestra, Guy Frazer Harrison, con- 
ductor, which plays on Sunday after- 
noons for the general public at the 
various high schools and for the school 
children on Tuesdays, is also drawing 
constantly increasing audiences. 

The conviction held by the many 
music lovers and supporters of the two 
orchestras throughout the city, that the 
Civic Orchestra as a basic unit of the 
Philharmonic would prove beneficial to 
the latter, is being splendidly verified. 
Not only is the playing of the Philhar- 
monic better this year, but the spirit 
of the men and the general morale of 
the orchestra is on a much higher plane. 

The Philharmonic was heard on Fri- 
day afternoon, Nov. 29, in an interest- 
ing program which included two “first 
Rochester performances”—the Sibelius 
Symphony, No. 1, in E Minor, Op. 39, 
and the Ballet Music from Mr. Goos- 
sens’ own opera, “Judith.” Of all the 
orchestral numbers on the program, the 
latter received the most prolonged ap- 
plause from the audience. 

Other numbers were Mendelssohn’s 
Overture, “Fingal’s Cave,” and the 
Strauss tone-poem, “Don Juan.” The 
soloist was Richard Halliley, baritone. 
Mr. Halliley, who is the very able di- 
rector of the Rochester Festival Chorus, 
is an always welcome singer before 
Rochester audiences, and his excellent 
performance of two Verdi arias, “Eri 
Tu” from “Ballo in Maschera” and 
“Credo” from “Othello,” were cordially 
applauded. 

Alfred Cortot, pianist, gave an ex- 
quisitely beautiful recital in the eve- 
ing of Nov. 29 at the Eastman Theatre 
before a large audience. It was an all- 
Chopin program. Mary ErtTZ WILL 





JUILLIARD ORCHESTRA 
GIVES FINE CONCERT 


Youthful Players Well Received in 
Program of Interest Under 
Albert Stoessel 


The first concert of the season by the 
Graduate School String Orchestra of 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation, Al- 
bert Stoessel, conductor, was given in 
the Town Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 30. 

Under Mr. Stoessel’s baton the 
youthful organization was heard in an 
interesting program which began with 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in D Minor. 
This was followed by a Fantasia by 
R. Vaughan Williams on a theme by 
Thomas Tallis. Vivaldi’s Concerto in 
B Minor for Four Violins was admir- 
ably played by Mary Becker, Clair 
Harper, Genevieve Ross and Eugenia 
Wellerson. The final number was Bee- 
thoven’s Serenade in D. 

The work of the orchestra and the 
four soloists was good in every way. 
The individual players were responsive 
to Mr. Stoessel’s baton in the matter 
of dynamics and the quality of tone 
was excellent. Especially commend- 
able were four solo parts of the 
Vivaldi. 
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Won Outstanding Praise From 
Foreign Critics Prior to His 
Recent New York Recital 


BERLIN 


“A surely-grounded technic ... de- 
picts the most extreme and subtle tone- 
pictures . . . an imposing performance.” 


Hans Tasche, “DIE SIGNALE,” 
Oct. 23, °29. 


“His Beethoven (A flat Sonata, Op. 
110) .. . had great fervor, nobilty and 
reverent devoton.” 

“EK. N.,” “VOSSISCHE ZEITUNG,” 

Oct, 23, '20. 

“A reflective pianist of fine feeling 

. Beethoven's A flat Sonata, Op. 
110, especially convincing.” 

Karl Krebs, in “DER TAG,” 

Oct. 25, °29. 

“Pianist of great capabilities. Beetho.- 
ven clear and powerful.” 

Ran mae. in “DEUTSCHE ALLGE- 

MEINE ZEITUNG,” Oct, 25, ’209. 


MUNICH 


“His interpretation of Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 110, proved him to be a 
true artist, with a great career before 


him.” 
“BAYERISCHE KURIER’,’ 
Oct. 18, °20. 
“In Chopin and especially in the 
modern composers noteworthy technical 
ability, dynamic finesse, deep under- 
standing of contemporary music.” 


“G. B.’ “MUNCHENER TAGE- 
BLATT,” Oct. 18, '29. 
PRAGUE 


“Chopin played with a beautiful and 
expressive touch, full of genuine feeling.” 


“DEUTSCHE ZEITUNG 

‘BOHEMIA,’” Oct. 3, ’29. 
VIENNA 

“Pianist of great power and interest- 


ing personality.” 
" — ‘DER TAG.” 


“Had notable success in delivery of 
Bach and modern Slavonic composers.’ 

— ‘NEUE FREIE PRESSE.” 

“Played Bach with simple greatness, 

deep feeling, in monumental style .. . 

evinced a strong will and high musi- 


cality 
—N EUVIGKEIT S&S WxXLTBLATT.” 


“Peculiarly gifted for the interpreta- 
tion of Bach . . . delivered brilliantly.” 


— ‘DER TAG.” 

“Pianist of strong masculine type 
. . shuns mere pianistic effects.” 

— ‘NEUES WIENER TAGBLATT.” 


NEXT RECITAL: PHILADELPHIA 
Academy of Music Foyer, Dec. 13 


Address All Communications to 
RECITAL MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 
Steinway Hall New York 
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ENSEMBLE WORKS AMONG NEWEST MUSIC 


EMU U TTL LLL LL LLL LLU LL Le 


HE vogue of ensemble music grows 
apace: witness the popularity every- 
where of the many famous string quar- 
tets, trios and other instrumental com- 
binations and the increasing activity 
of music schools in this form of art. 
String “foresomes” have two new 
and highly effective additions to their 
repertoires in Wyatt Pargeter’s Quar- 
tet in G and a mas- 


Two Interesting terly arrangement 
Novelties for by Arthur Hart- 
String Quartets mann of Rachma- 

ninoff’s “Sérénade” 


for a similar combination. The former, 
a sprightly number in three short 
movements, is simply scored, keeping 
well the spirit and character of the 
Canadian folk tunes on which it is 
founded; the other is richer harmonic- 
ally, with much double-stopping (Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson Co.). 

Characterized as trios for beginners, 
E. Soubeyran’s “Petites Piéces en 
Trio”—“Les Joyeux Forestiers” (vari- 
ations on an old English song, subtitled 
“Robin Hood and His Merry Men”) 
and “Féte Provencale”—might well be 
given as encore numbers by pro- 
fessional ensembles of violin, ’cello and 
piano, so charming and distinctive are 
they (Paris: Rouart, Lerolle et Cie.). 

For another combination—four vio- 
lins and piano, with ‘cello ad libitum, 
we recommend W. F. Ambrosio’s ar- 
rangements of Ethel Barns’ “Swing 
Song,” Cécile Chaminade’s “Scarf 
Dance” and Edvard Grieg’s “Nor- 
wegian Dance,” Opus 35, No. 2 (New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc.). All are 
ingratiating numbers, expertly ar- 
ranged and suitable for players of 
average ability. 

* *” * 

In the classification of chamber 
music also comes the newly published 
Sonata for violin and piano by Fred 


Barlow (Paris: 
New Sonata Rouart, Lerolle et 
for Violin and Cie.). Dedicated to 


Piano by Barlow Georges Enesco, it 
is rich in beauty 
and worthy of the attention of the 
greatest virtuosi of the bow. In three 
movements—Allegro Energico, Adagio 
and Allegro Moderato—it runs the 
gamut of emotion from grave to gay. 


ALBERT STOESSEL 
CONDUCTOR 
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Here is absolute music, and a master- lullaby by Francesco de Leone (Bos- 


piece! 
* + * 

Emmanuel Ondricek, soloist and 
pedagogue, is the author of a volume, 
“The Mastery of Tone Production and 
Expression on the Violin,” which is an 
outstanding contribution to the litera- 
ture of that instrument (Boston: The 
Boston Music Co.). Designed to de- 
velop, from the rudiments to highest 
advancement, all the fundamentals of 
the art ef tone production and inter- 
pretation, it presents profuse examples 
of technical work and relative solo ma- 
terial in lucid form. Verbal directions 
have been held to a minimum, but 
those are explicit. 

As to violin solos, the most important 
that has come to our attention recently 
is Leopold Auer’s transcription of 
Lohengrin’s Farewell to Elsa, from 
Wagner’s “Lohengrin” (New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc.). It employs much 
double-stopping, and the accompani- 
ment is gratefully pianistic. 

* a * 


As is well known, the afore-men- 
tioned vogue for ensemble music has 
extended to the piano, two-piano re- 

citals having be- 
Piano Ensembles ome very popular 
Arranged by chiefly as a result of 
Edouard Hesselberg the pioneering of 

Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison. Edouard Hesselberg, the 
Russian pianist and teacher, has tran- 
scribed for two pianos, four hands, 
among other numbers, Poldini’s “Séré- 
nade & la Dame de Coeur” (Serenade 
to the Queen of Hearts) for elementary 
players (New York: Carl Fischer, 
Inc.) and the Etudes of Chopin (Chi- 
cago: Clayton F. Summy Co.). Need- 
less to say, the latter transcriptions 
are only for pianists with technical 
equipment of the virtuoso sort. 

* * cd 

May Silva Teasdale is the author of 

“Seven Musical Playlets,” in two small 


volumes (New York: G. Schirmer, 
Inc.), which teach- 
Educational ers of children 


should welcome. 
The object of these 
playlets is to famil- 
iarize young students with music sym- 
bols, their meaning and use through 
words, music and action. Notes, rests, 
measures, black and white keys, etc., 
are impersonated in these dramatiza- 
tions, and much fun as well as prac- 
tical instruction are to be found in 
their production. And while on the 
subject of music that will hold the in- 
terest of the young folks, let us men- 
tion two welcome new numbers that 
will genuinely appeal to boy-students 
of the piano: “A Rookie Squad on 
Parade,” by Ruth Klauber and “The 
Caliph of Bagdad,” by B. B. Bentley 
(Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co.). 
* * * 


Playlets for 
Young Students 


Various types are represented in 
several characteristic songs that we 
can heartily recommend in these brief 
reviews, and these are: “Spain,” a 
semi-popular number by Clara Ed- 
wards (New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.), 
“Occhi di Sole” (Those Enchanting 
Eyes) by Buzzi-Peccia and dedicated 
to and sung by Gigli (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.); Alexander MacFadyen’s 
setting of a poem by Dhan Gopal Mu- 
kerji—“*Melody of the Indian Night” 
(Cincinnati: The John Church Co.), 
“Whar Yo’ From, Li'l’ Stranger?” a 
Western lullaby by Lloyd del Castillo, 
“Mary Darlint,” by Richard Czerwonky 
and “When Day Is Done,” an Indian 


ton: Oliver Ditson Co.). 
* * oa 

Other songs of merit, reissued from 
cycles in sheet form, are “Come Back 
to Me in Dreams” by Charles Wood 
and “You Are All That Is Lovely” by 
Amy Woodforde-Finden (New York: 
Boosey & Co.). 

Effective new sacred solos include 
“Sleep My Jesu” by J. C. Bartlett 
(Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.), “Jesus, 
Master, Whose I 
Am” by Bradford 
Campbell (New 
York: The H. W. 
Gray Co.), Ernest 
Mettrop’s “O Saviour of Mankind” and 
Vernon Eville’s “Lead Us, O Father” 
(New York: Boosey & Co.). 

* * 


* 


Songs of Merit 
Among Recent 
Publications 


The characteristic idea extends to 
anthems, for notable among recent pub- 
lications are Six Old Dutch Carols ar- 
ranged by Julius Réntgen for women’s 
voices (Boston: Arthur P. Schmidt 
Co.), Five Traditional French Christ- 
mas Carols set by Harvey Gaul for a 
similar combination; “A Nova Scotia 
Noel” and a plantation Christmas song, 
“Go Tell It on De Mountains!” har- 
monized for mixed voices by Harvey 
Gaul and H. T. Burleigh respectively 
(New York, G. Ricordi & Co.). An- 
other anthem in this category is the 
“Carol of the Flowers,” an old Basque 
melody set for men’s voices by Paul J. 
Weaver. Max Reger’s “The Virgin’s 


Slumber Song” is similarly arranged 
by Max Mnrcintrin iste ain 


Oliver 


Memorial to Annie Louise Cary 


To the Editor: 

May I transmit a request for names 
and addresses of living friends or ad- 
mirers of the late Annie Louise Cary? 

There is a special reason for this re- 
quest. For nearly thirty years the small 
town of Wayne, the birthplace of Miss 
Cary, which numbers about 500 inhabi- 
tans, has maintained a library, largely 
through volunteer services and gifts. 
The Library Association now owns a 
frame building, about 8500 books, a 
collection of more than 1500 rare book 
plates and certain interesting and valu- 
able memorials bequeathed to the asso- 
ciation by Miss Cary. The list of books 
is excellent, there is a juvenile depart- 
ment, a good selection of magazines and 
a branch at North Wayne. The annual 
turnover in books loaned averages 
about 3500, not counting magazines. 
The library is open afternoon and eve- 
ning three days of the week in summer, 
two days in winter, and seldom is an 
evening so stormy that people do not 
gather about the magazine table or 
seek an exchange of books. 

All this, I submit, shows a splendid 
achievement. But the time has come 
when the old frame building is no 
longer adequate or safe. A new fire- 
proof building is urgently needed, and 
already, through the efforts of a few 
of the village people and cottagers, a 
nest-egg has been “laid” and put in the 
savings bank. School children have 
formed a club whose purpdse is to earn 
and give to the fund a dollar for each 
school term. A widow, 83 years old, 
braided a rug, sold it for $10 and 
brought the check to the treasurer of 
the fund. Local readings and informal 
concerts have augmented the sum. 


Ditson Co.). None of the choral num- 
bers mentioned is beyond the range of 
the average city choir. 

CAMERON EMSLIE 


THE LATE STUART MASON 
MEMORIALIZED IN BOSTON 








Pedagogue, Twice Decorated by France, 
Honored at New England 
Conservatory Concert 


Boston, Dec. 5.—In memory of 
Stuart Mason, a teacher at the New 
England Conservatory of Music from 
1910 until his death, Oct. 25, 1929, the 
conservatory orchestra; “Wallace Good- 
rich conductor, at its first concert of the 
present season in Jordan Hall on Nov. 
15, played the Adagio from Saint-Saéns’ 
Symphony in C Minor, No. 3, for 
orchestra and organ. A large audience 
showed its appreciation of this elegiac 
work. Its presentation was peculiarly 
appropriate in commemoration of an 
American musician who was_ twice 
decorated by the Republic of France. 

Two young pianists, John Shelby 
Richardson, of Lexington, Ky., and 
Ford Montgomery, of Milledgeville, Ga., 
were heard at this concert in the first 
movement of the Concerto in E Flat 
by Mozart. Having won extension 
scholarships of the Juilliard Founda- 
tion, they were elected to register at 
the New England Conservatory. Both 
are members of the senior class and 
pupils of Richard Stevens. 

Other numbers of the program were 
the first movement of Bach’s Suite in D 
for 2 Oboes, 3 Trumpets, string orches- 
tra and organ, Brahms’ Variations on 
a Theme by Haydn and Glazounoff’s 
Symphony No. 4 in E Fiat. W. J. P. 











Miss Cary’s distinguished services to 
the noble art of music shed luster not 
only on Wayne but on the State of 
Maine and the whole country. She her- 
self was deeply interested in her native 
town and in the library, which contrib- 
utes so much to the happiness and cul- 
ture of the community. It is hoped that 
the former friends and admirers of 
Miss Cary will contribute to this memo- 
rial to one of our country’s most gifted 
daughters. 

MARTHA FLETCHER BELLINGER. 

Wayne, Me., Oct. 16, 1929. 





Prize Winning Works 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Regarding the question of musical 
prize competitions, Mr. Robin H. Legge, 
the well-known music critic, recently 
asked: “Has any serious composition 
ever enjoyed any kind of life that was 
the direct result of a competition? I 
can recall none.” Yes, one, but only 
a single one: Mascagni’s one-act opera, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” In truth these 
constant prize competitions generally 
end in abject failure, as almost in- 
variably the wrong works are chosen. 
Competitions are therefore useless, and 
might just as well be stopped. 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 

London, England. 

Nov. 9, 1929. 
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New York Concerts and Recitals 





(Continued from page 20) 


arrangement by Stradal of an Organ 
Concerto by Friedmann Bach. Schu- 
mann’s “Faschingsschwank,” which has 
not been heard here for some time, was 
given an excellently contrasted per- 
formance. A Ballade of Grieg and 
pieces by Prokofieff, Chabrier, Albefiiz 
and Moussorgsky formed a group, and 
Liszt’s Fourteenth Rhapsody closed the 
program. Miss Berkman’s playing not 
only showed sound training but ob- 
viously musical intention. D. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, Pianist 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, who had 
already appeared with the Friends of 
Music, was heard in his first recital of 
the season in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 23. Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
elected to present a program bristling 
with technical difficulties, so he began 
with the Schumann Toccata and the 
equally difficult if less interesting Sym- 
phonic Etudes. A group of Brahms 
followed, a Rhapsody, two Intermezzi, 
the B Minor Capriccio and at the end, 
the Paganini Variations which most 
pianists call a group in itself. The 
final brace was Prokofieff’s “Sugges- 
tions Diaboliques” which are being 
much over-played this year, two of 
Medtner’s Fairy Tales and at the end, 
Balakirieff’s “Islamey” Fantasie. 

In the opinion of the present writer, 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s playing, which has 
always had charm and delicacy, there 
has been added power not heretofore 
present. Technical display we may 
take for granted. The depth, however, 
apparent in the Brahms group was 
gratifying in every way. The C Major 
Intermezzo was repeated and there were 
numerous added numbers demanded by 
a large audience. H. 


Ronald Murat, Violinist 


Ronald Murat, a violinist hitherto 
unknown to New York audiences, made 
a successful debut in the Town Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 23, with Greg- 
ory Ashman at the piano. Mr. Murat 
began with a scholarly rendition of 
the César Franck Sonata which he 
followed with an equally good one of 
the Mozart D Major Concerto. Three 
compositions by Mr. Murat followed, 
a Chaconne, unaccompanied like that 
of Bach, a Pastorale and a Dance. 
The final group was of pieces by Schu- 
mann, Rode and Szymanowski. Mr. 
Murat’s playing throughout his pro- 
gram displayed seriousness of inten- 
tion and excellent schooling. J. 


Bennie Steinberg, Violinist 


Bennie Steinberg, another of the re- 
cent crop of child wonder violinists, 
made a debut in the Town Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 24, with Gregory 
Ashman at the piano. Master Stein- 
berg, at the tender age of thirteen, 
essayed with success a program which 
might have given pause to an older 
and longer seasoned fiddler. He began 
with the Beethoven Sonata Op. 30, No. 
2, followed this with the Bach Cha- 
conne, a group by Chopin, De Falla, 
Debussy and Zarzycki, and ended with 


Sarasate’s “Carmen” Fantasie. Master 
Steinberg has all the qualities which a 
player of such youth can be expected 
to possess. Such lacks as he displayed 
are physical ones which time will cor- 
rect. He has been well taught and has 
taken counsel of his masters which is 
the beginning of musical wisdom, as 
of wisdom in the abstract. D. 


Friends Give Brahms’ Requiem 


The German Requiem of Brahms, 
with Elisabeth Rethberg and Lawrence 
Tibbett as soloists, was gratefully sung 
in Mecca Temple the afternoon of Nov. 
24 by the Friends of Music, with Artur 
Bodanzky conducting. The admirable 
chorus of the Friends met the exactions 
of this deeply emotional work with 
surety and vitality of tone and both so- 
loists brought to their part of the Re- 
quiem good tone and commendable 
style. The orchestra was that of the 
Metropolitan Opera. B. 


Fritz Kreisler Again 


For his second New York recital at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Nov. 24, Fritz Kreisler chose a program 
that only his superb art could endow 
with any interest. Bach’s Piano Con- 
certo in D Minor, in the violin version 
made by one Robert Reitz, is far from 
satisfying, and Tchaikovsky’s Concerto 
in D Major is a composition not calcu- 
lated to shine in the hands of Mr. 
Kreisler. 

There was real nobility in the per- 
formance of the Bach, unfortunately 
also in the Tchaikovsky. This latter is 
best presented when its real character 
is allowed to emerge. Exception must 
be taken to the rather unnatural end- 
ing Mr. Kreisler has made for the Can- 
zonetta. One would not have to know 
this concerto intimately to be aware 
of its being “tacked on.” 

The group of shorter pieces this time 
was also unfortunate, in that three out 
of five were Spanish dances. Spanish 
dances may be among the most popular 
items in violin recitals, but even when 
they are preceded as on this occasion 
by two compositions of Mr. Kreisler’s 
called “Gypsy Caprice” and his charm- 
ing “Shepherd’s Madrigal” there is a 
sameness to be noted. The De Falla 
Jota, arranged by Paul Kochanski and 
the composer, was repeated. All the 
dances were delivered with exquisite 
rhythm and charm. At the end of the 
recital there were extras, among them 
the “Rosamunde” Ballet Music and a 
Viennese popular song. Mr. Kreisler 
has been very much more in the vein on 
other occasions. Perhaps it was the 
program that depressed him? Carl 
Lamson was at the piano, as in the 
past. 

Andrew Haigh, Pianist 


Andrew Haigh, pianist, made his 
first New York appearance in recital 
in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 25, offering a program the major 
part of which was devoted to the three 
B’s, “Bach, Beethoven and Brahms.” 
The C Sharp Major Prelude and Fugue 
of Bach began the program and this 
was followed by the Beethoven Sonata, 
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Op. 78, less familiar than many of the 
composer’s works in the same form. 
An entire group of Brahms, two Rhap- 
sodies, an Intermezzo and a Capriccio 
came next and then a group by Medt- 
ner; Mr. Haigh himself, an interesting 
Prelude; the Sonata Op. 30, of Skria- 
bine, and the Balakirieff “Islamey” 
Variations. Mr. Haigh’s playing is 
musicianly and well-considered rather 
than of heavy calibre. He prepared his 
effects carefully and achieved them 
perfectly, which after all is what Art 
is. J. 
Cara Verson, Pianist 

Cara Verson, pianist, who specializes 
in works of modern composers, made 
her first New York appearance in 
Steinway Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 
25. The Ravel Sonatine had a delicate 
and well-rounded performance and 
three Debussy Preludes were equally 
well played. The Fifth Sonata of 
Skriabine showed that Miss Verson 
comprehends the peculiarities of that 
composer which are hidden from so 
many pianists who attempt him. Works 
by Bartok and Szymanowski were also 
heard. This is playing that appeals to 
the musician who understands what it 
is all about. For those, it was emi- 
nently worth while. J. 


Jane Rand, Soprano 


Jane Rand, soprano, hailing from 
Buffalo, made a New York début in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Nov. 
25, with Rudolph Gruen at the piano. 
Miss Rand’s singing had much of in- 
terest. The voice is a large one, not 
always completely in leash, but of fine 
quality, especially in its lower reaches. 
The program included Caccini’s “Ama- 
rilli,” Donaudy’s “Venuto e |’Aprile” 
and “Pace, Pace,” from “Force of 
Destiny” for the first group; four songs 
by Strauss and Wolf, for the second; 
two French songs and the aria from 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” for the 
third; a song by Mr. Gruen, “Give Me 
a Tender Heart,” sung for the first 
time, and others by Olmstead and 
Rachmaninoff, for the final group. J. 


Evelyn Byrd, Soprano 


Evelyn Byrd, soprano, played her 
own accompaniments at her song recital 
in Steinway Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 25, making it an agreeable salon 
affair. In a well arranged program 
Miss Byrd displayed a diversity of 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Lawrence Strauss, Tenor, “~ 
Shares Traditions of 
Great Vocal Masters 





Lawrence Strauss, tenor, who hails 
from San Francisco, made successful 
recital debuts in Boston and New York 


in October. Previously he was heard 
extensively in this country, having 
toured from coast to coast. During 


his student days Mr. Strauss spent 
much time abroad. In Paris he studied 
under Jules Algier and Jean de Reszke 
and latterly with Raymond Von Zur 
Muhlen and Sir George Henschel, two 
great authorities on German lieder. 
Mr. Strauss has made records as co- 
artist with Schumann-Heink, Alice 
Gentle, Eva Gautier, Tina Lerner, 
Claire Dux, Mario Chamlee and others. 


WALL STREET GLEE CLUB 
IN CHRISTMAS CONCERT 





Holst Number and Composition by 


Club’s Director, Channing 
Lefebvre, on Program 


Despite their strenuous occupations in 
the financial district, the members of 
the Down Town Glee Club manage to 
put in an hour and a half each Wednes- 
day for rehearsals at Robins on Broad 
Street. The attendance has been re- 
markably high, thus showing that these 
men, who represent a cross section of 
Wall Street, are not so engrossed in 
stocks and bonds that they have for- 
gotten all the finer things of life. 

This organization is under the direc- 
tion of Channing Lefebvre, the well 
known organist and choirmaster of 
Trinity Church. Mr. Lefebvre is also 
director of the University Glee Club. 

Although less than three years old, 
the Down Town Glee Club has risen to 
the foremost ranks of male choruses in 
the East. Its active members now 
number 183 and the associate member- 
ship is nearly 400. 

The club is rehearsing for its Christ- 
mas concert at Carnegie Hall on Dec. 
18. The choristers of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine and Elsie Fox, 
soprano, will be the assisting artists. 
On the program for a first performance 
are “The Three Kings,” by Lefebvre, 
and Gustave Holst’s “Dirge for Two 
Veterans,” on Walt Whitman’s poem. 
This number will be accompanied by 
brass and drums. 





Milton, Pa., Symphony Plays 


MILTON, Pa., Dec. 5.—The Milton 
Symphony Orchestra of sixty musi- 
cians, E. Hart Bugbee, conductor, gave 
the first concert of its eleventh season 
at the High School Auditorium on Nov. 
19. The program consisted of works by 
Beethoven, Rubinstein, Grieg, Delibes 
and von Suppé. 


A Duo-Art recording of Beethoven’s 
sonata in G Major Op. 31, by Ralph 
Leopold has just been released in three 
records—one for each movement. Mr. 
Leopold has also paired with Percy 
Grainger in making a two-piano tran- 
scription of Tschaikovsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” Overture which was recent- 
ly released by the Duo-Art Reproduc- 
ing Piano Co. 

Seventeen different countries and as 
many capitals are represented in Jos- 
eph Szigeti’s 1929-30 European tour. 
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EICHHEIM TAKES 
BATON IN BOSTON 


Composer Conducts Work 
at Fifth Concert of 
Symphony Series 

Boston, Dec. 5.—The fifth in the se- 
ries of concerts by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, presented on Nov. 15 and 16 


the following program: Notturno for 


Wind Instruments and Janissaries 
Music, Op. 34, by Spohr; “Java” and 
“Burma,” by ‘Eichheim, the composer 
conducting, and “Symphonia Domes- 
tica,” by Richard Strauss. 

Frederic Tillotson, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at Jordan Hall on Nov. 16. His 
program consisted of the Bach Choral 
from the Cantata No. 68, arranged by 
Rummel; the Toccata con Fuga No. 4 
of Bach; “Une Barque sur |’Ocean,” 
by Ravel; and shorter pieces by 
Prokofieff, Medtner and Debussy. 

The Smallman a Capella Choir gave 
a recital in Jordan Hall on Nov. 17. 
The program included: Gloria in Ex- 
celsis, by Palestrina; Romeu’s “The 
Three Kings”; “The Wall of Heaven 
O Saviour Rend,” by Brahms; “Fum, 
Fum, Fum,” arranged by Schindler; 
Grainger’s “Australian Up-Country 
Song”; “Now Is the Month of May- 
ing,” by Morley; “Wassail Song,” ar- 
ranged by Vaughan Williams, and 
other numbers. 

The program for the fourth regular 
pair of concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony on Nov. 8 and 9 consisted of the 
Mozart Symphony in E flat; Gruen- 
berg’s “The Enchanted Isle,” for the 
first time in Boston; Ravel’s “Mother 
Goose” Suite, and Strauss’ “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” 

Dr. Koussevitsky conducted the Mo- 
zart Symphony with a sure sense of its 
delicacy and grace. The Gruenberg 
composition is an interesting and effec- 
tive bit of atmosphere. 





Florence Austral in Recital 


Florence Austral, soprano, gave a 
recital in Symphony Hall on Nov. 17. 
Her program comprised: “Leise, leise,” 
from “Der Freischiitz,” Weber; a 


Brahms group; “Liebestod,” Wagner; 
three songs by Richard Strauss, 
an English group. 

At the Repertory Theatre on Nov. 
17 Guy Maier and Lee Pattison gave 
one of their delightful two-piano re- 
citals. 


and 


Their program included the 
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“The Magic Flute,” 
Mozart-Busoni; Prelude, Fugue and 
Variation, Cesar Franck; Scherzo, 
Schumann; Rondo in C major, Chopin; 
Heroical Fountains (Fantasy in three 
parts), Pattison; Fantasie and Fugue 
in A minor, Bach; and lighter num- 
bers. 


Soprano Sings Gebhard Songs 


Overture to 


Gertrude Ehrhart, soprano, gave a 
recital in Jordan Hall on Nov. 7. Her 
program consisted of four groups. In 
the first were songs by Rosa, Chopin, 
Roussel, and Milhaud; the second was 
made up of songs by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Franz, and Brahms; in the third 
there were songs by Miaskowsky, 
‘Prokofieff, and Stravinsky; the fourth 
consisted of three songs by Heinrich 
Gebhard, with the composer at the 
piano. 

To music of de Falla, Granados, 
Albeniz, Guerrero, and Valverde, as 
well as several popular melodies, La 
Argentina danced at Symphony Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 9. 

On Nov. 10, at Symphony Hall, 
Vladamir Horowitz gave his first Bos- 
ton recital of the season. His program 
consisted of the Brahms F minor So- 
nata, the Gavotte and “Suggestions 
Diaboliques,” by Prokofieff; “L’Isle 
Joyeuse,” by Debussy; a Chopin group, 
and Liszt’s “Don Juan” Fantasy. 

In Jordan Hall, on Nov. 14, Royal 
Dadmun, baritone, sang an unusually 
interesting program. It ranged from 
“QO del mio dolce ardor” of Gluck to 
two songs of Moussorgsky, a group of 
Carpenter, and an aria from Masse- 
net’s “Le Jongleur.” M. H. 





CORNELL PUPILS IN ALBANY 





Young Singers Heard in Recital in 
Historical Museum Auditorium 


ALBANY, N. Y., Dec. 5—Alfred Y. 
Cornell presented his artist-pupils in a 
recital on Nov. 23, at the Historical 
Museum Auditorium before a large 
audience which was keenly interested 
in the long program of arias, songs and 
trios which Mr. Cornell had prepared. 
These included works by Randegger, 
Puccini, Gretchaninoff, Mednikoff, 
Wagner, Leoncavallo, Henschel, Hood, 
Hyde, Ilgenfritz, Veracini, Verdi, Gou- 
nod, Charpentier, Curran, Bizet, Si- 
bella, Salter, Kramer, Whelpley, Gil- 
berté, Rogers, Wolf, Aitken, Lalo, Pol- 
dowski. Chaminade, Lohr, Clough- 
Leighter, and Tchaikovsky. 

The singers were Alice Fogarty, so- 
prano; Gladys Robinson Doual, con- 
tralto, Grace Klugman Swartz, so- 
prano; Chester Gilligan, baritone; 
Elizabeth R. Narber, soprano; John B. 
Smyth, tenor; Mary Chitty Dix, con- 
tralto; Elizabeth Pike, soprano; Everett 
T. Grout, tenor; Florence McDermott, 
soprano; Rufus H. Pritchett, baritone; 
John C. Dandurand, tenor; Mary Hans 


Houlihan, soprano; Laura Glass, so- 
prano; Harry Taylor, bass; Viola 
Hailes, soprano; Peter Rogers, bari- 


tone; Millicent Norris, soprano; Grace 
Simmonds, soprano; Maurice H. Sim- 
monds, baritone; James Gethins, tenor; 
Elizabeth Cowan, soprano; Ethel Hall, 
contralto; Mardi Kenny, soprano; 
James MacDonald, tenor; Alice Cooper, 
soprano; Jean Sheffer Luther, con- 
tralto; Dolores Romano, soprano; 
Frederick J. Perkins, tenor, and Mary 
B. Griscom, soprano. 

The singers were all pupils of Mr. 
Cornell, who teaches on Friday each 
week at the Academy of the Holy 
Names and the Albany Conservatory of 
Music and on Saturdays in his studio 
in the Keenan Building. 


PHILADELPHIA HAS VARIED FORTNIGHT 
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Excellent ear Divert 
Musical Enthusiasts in 
Quaker City 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 5.—The first 
concert of three by the Philadelphia 
Chamber String Simfonietta was given 
in the Bellevue Ballroom on Nov. 20. 
Fabien Sevitzky, the founder and con- 
ductor, in accordance with his custom- 
ary policy, presented a program of 
novelties, four of the five numbers be- 
ing Philadelphia “firsts” and probably 
premieres for this country, also. One of 
the local novelties was by so “modern” 
a composer as Haydn, his Symphony 
No. 17, in F, for string orchestra. The 
familiar number of the program was 
the set of Arensky Variations on a 
theme by Tschaikovsky, arranged from 
his string quartet by the composer for 
chamber orchestra. Two contempora- 
ries, Pugacheff and Theodore Stricher, 
were represented by a charming 
Prelude, arranged by Mr. Sevitzky, 
and a set of four symphonic movements, 
modernistic in mood and very adroit 
in instrumentation. A delightful bit 
transcribed for string orchestra by Mr. 
Sevitzky, from a Russian folk-song, 
served as an agreeable interlude to 
matters of more musical moment. 


London String Quartet Heard 


The London String Quartet gave its 
second program for the Chamber Mu- 
sic Association, in the Bellevue on Nov. 
17. The Londoners maintained the high 
standard of ensemble and musicianship 
that have marked its work in the five 
years it has been visiting Philadelphia. 
Its opening number was the C Minor 
Quartet, Op. 18, of Beethoven. The 
Ravel Quartet had vital substance and 
spiritual vision in the reading. “The 
Pixy Ring,” by H. Waldo Warner, was 
the medial number. 

The Matinee Musicale Club presented 
Josephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano, 
in excerpts froni operatic roles at the 
first regular concert of the season in 
the Bellevue ballroom. Bell-like tones, 
exquisite flexibility and dramatic fervor 
characterized her singing. Clarence 
Fuhrman, pianist, and Clement Barone, 
flutist, assisted her. Florence Frantz, 
pianist, winner of the 1929 National 
Federation of Music Clubs’ contest, and 
Antonio Benys, baritone, winner of the 
1929 Atwater Kent Philadelphia audi- 
tion, also contributed to the program 
which was arranged by Mrs. William 
H. Hubbard and Julia E. Williams. 


Frances McCollin Lectures 


Frances McCollin, composer and mu- 
sical lecturer, gave an informing talk 
on Stravinsky at the Art Alliance un- 
der the auspices of the music commit- 
tee. Her exposition of his methods was 
clear and well illustrated. 

The music group of Plays and Play- 
ers, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Samuel Woodward, gave the first of a 
series of Sunday evening musicales in 


the playhouse on Nov. 24. Nina Pretty- 
man Howell, one of the city’s leading 
violinists, Marie Zara, soprano, and 
Lewis J. Howell, baritone, who has sung 
here and abroad successfully in both 
concert and opera, furnished the pro- 
gram. Ruth Barber was the accom- 
panist. 

The Little Opera Company, a new 
organization, opened a season of re- 
vivals of standard light operas, Nov. 
25, in the playhouse of Plays and Play- 
ers with a spirited and well-sung per- 
formance of “The Mikado.” Perley 
Dunn Aldrich conducted effectively. 
David Haupt, Joseph Lane, George 
Francis, Emily Houck, and Myrtle 
Miller had the principal réles. 


Philadelphia Music Club Concert 


The Philadelphia Music Club held 
the second of its musical afternoons of 
the season on Nov. 26 in the ballroom 
of the Bellevue-Stratford with a large 
percentage of the club’s membership 
to hear the Philadelphia Trio and vari- 
ous talented club members in a varied 
program. The trio, composed of Dorothy 
Goldsmith Netter, piano; Milton Prinz, 
’cello, and Harry Aleinikoff, violin, the 
latter two members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, played with admirable effect 
a Brahms Hungarian Dance and other 
numbers. Eugenie Miller, pianist, was 
heard in compositions by Chopin, and 
Horace Entrikin, tenor, sang numbers 
in English. Blanche Hubbard, harp- 
ist, and one of the members of the club, 
Lena Blanche Jones, pianist, and others 
participated. 

The Philadelphia Music Club, of 
which Helen Ackroyd-Clare is presi- 
dent, has a replete calendar for the 
season. In addition to the bi-monthly 
musical meetings in the Bellevue, there 
are frequent club afternoons in the per- 
manent headquarters, an entire floor of 
the Estey Building. The club is spon- 
soring two concerts by the Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra, F. W. F. Leman, 
conductor, one with a Christmas pro- 
gram on Dec. 10. The club chorus will 
be heard on Jan. 14 and April 8. The 
annual Junior Concert will be given 
Feb. 25. On March 25 a costume pro- 
gram will be given, and two days later 
the annual luncheon will be held, with 
distinguished guests from all over the 
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SAN ANTONIO CLUB 
HEARS NEW MUSIC 


Original Compositions by 
Local Artists Given 
at Contest 


San ANTONIO, TEx., Dec. 5.—The 
Composers’ Club held its first competi- 
tive concert of the season, Nov. 19, ai 
the Plaza Hotel Ballroom. Originai 
works were performed by Frederick 
King, organist, John M. Steinfeldt, 
pianist, and Stella Stacey, pianist. 

A string quartet by Carl Venth, of 
Ft. Worth, was played by Carl Venth, 
John M. Steinfeldt, Jr., Henri de Rud- 
der and Eulalio Sanchez, also an In- 
termezzo from the pen of Carl Schwabe 
by the string quartet of Our Lady of 
the Lake College. A composition by 
Harry E. Wells was played by the 
High School Junior Orchestra, with the 
composer conducting. 

A portion of a sacred cantata by 
Francis de Burgos, director of music in 
the high schools, was sung by Main 
Avenue High School Girls’ Glee Club, 
the composer conducting, and songs by 
Joyce Hetley Wallace, Louise D. 
Fischer, Virginia Lynd Hartley, Alice 
Mayfield and Anna E. George were 
presented. 

The Ladies’ Quartet Club, David 
Griffin director, gave the second con- 
cert of its second season on Nov. 18, 
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Griffin, baritone, sang the song cycle, 
“Eliland” by Alexander von Fielitz 
with complete success. 

Members of the club are Mrs. 
Chester Kilpatrick, president; Mrs. 
Terry Thrift, vice-president; Mrs. G. 
P. Gill, treasurer; Mrs. A. M. Patter- 
son, secretary; Mrs. C. M. Reeves, 
corresponding secretary. Also mes- 
dames Raymond Nippen, N. M. Pit- 
man, E. G. Bourquin, V. C. Buchek, 
Walter Calmbach, R. C. Delavan, H. 
C. Hamilton, Paul Harper, W. H. 
Joyce, J. K. Salling, Henry F. Scholl, 
Henry L. Taylor, R. A. Walker and 
Clifford Zirkel. 

At a meeting of the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club on Nov. 19, Rubinstein and 
Leschetizsky were made the subjects 
of a program in observance of their 
approaching 100th birthday anniver- 
saries. Mrs. Genevieve M. Tucker, 
chairman, gave a talk on the musicians. 
The program was furnished by John 
M. Steinfeldt, composer-pianist, presi- 
dent of the San Antonio College of 
Music; Mrs. Eugene Staffel, pianist; 
Mrs. Paul Rochs, soprano; Mrs. Zuleme 
Heriff Simpson, contralto. Brooks 
Smith was the accompanist. 

G. M. T. 





Kisselburgh in Oratorio 


Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, is 
singing the “Messiah” with the New 
York Oratorio Society at Carnegie Hall 
on Dec. 27, and with the Lynn, Mass., 
Choral Society, Arthur B. Keene, con- 


SYMPHONY IN PROVIDENCE 


Visiting Boston Orchestra’s_ First 
Concert of the Season Draws 
Capacity Audience 


PROVIDENCE, Dec. 5.—The first of the 
series of concerts here by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Serge Kous- 
sevitzsky conductor, took place in the 
E. F. Albee Theater on Nov. 19. Long 
before the opening of the concert, late 
seekers for seats heard the disappoint- 
ing words “standing room only.” The 
program offered was one of the most 
satisfying heard in Providence in many 
a year, since it included Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor, Opus 67, 
and his Overture to “Egmont.” Other 
numbers on the program were the sym- 
phonic poem “The Enchanted Isle” by 
Gruenberg and “Till Eulenspiegel’s 
Merry Pranks” by Strauss. 

The MacDowell Club recently held its 
second musicale of the season at the 
home of its founder, Mrs. William L. 
Sweetland, wife of the former Chief 
Justice of Rhode Island. A delightful 
program was given by members. 

N. B. P. 





McKinley “Masquerade” to Be Played 
in Boston 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 2.—Carl Mc- 
Kinley, composer, is active at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, hav- 
ing succeeded the late Stuart Mason. 
Mr. McKinley is teaching composition, 


1. On Dec. 13 the New England Con- 
servatory Orchestra will perform his 
composition, “Masquerade,” under his 
direction, 

Mr. McKinley was a Guggenheim 
fellowship winner in 1927, spending the 
season 1927-28 in Paris, devoting him- 
self to composition. He was awarded 
another year’s fellowship abroad, 
spending the season 1928-29 in Munich. 
While there he wrote a suite, “Sea- 
scapes,” after poems by Fiona Mac- 
leod, for orchestra and a quintet for 
wood-winds. 





Farnam Having Busy Season 


Lynnwood Farnam having completed 
the first group of his notable series of 
organ recitals on “Bach and His Fore- 
runners” at Church of the Holy Com- 
munion, New York, of which four more 
are scheduled for April, is now looking 
forward to his transcontinental tour in 
January and February. 

His many engagements so far this 
season included an appearance with 
the Society of Friends of Music on 
Nov. 17; the Philadelphia Orchestra 
at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 19; recitals 
at St. James’ P. E. Church, Phila- 
delphia, on Nov. 20 and 27, and a Bach 
recital at the Curtis Institute on Dec. 
4. Ata concert of the League of Com- 
posers at Town Hall on Dec. 18, Mr. 
Farnam will play the Hindemith organ 
concerto. Besides all this he finds time 
to travel once a week to Philadelphia 
to teach his class of organ students at 
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Five New Symphonic Works 
Get Hearty Reception 
by Large Audience 


ROCHESTER, Dec. 5.—The first Amer- 
ican Composers’ concert of the season 
was given on Nov. 22 at Kilbourn Halli 
before an audience that packed the hall 
and overflowed into the corridors. It 
was played by an orchestra of sixty- 
five men from the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Dr. Howard Hanson 
conducting. The five works played were 
Henry Hadley’s overture, “In Bohemia,” 
Douglas Moore’s symphonic poem, 
“Moby Dick,” Paul White’s symphonic 
poem, “Voyage of the Mayflower,” the 
composer conducting, Leo Sowerby’s 
symphonic poem, “Prairie,” and a Jazz 
Suite by Robert Sanders. During the 
intermission the audience was _ re- 
quested to vote on the number that 
they favored as the best one to be pub- 
lished by the Eastman School of Music. 

The Hadley overture was more or 
less of the conventional type and was 
politely greeted by the audience. The 
Moore number, “Moby Dick,” founded 
on the old sea tale of Herman Mel- 
ville’s, was a first performance, and 
was in three divisions: (a) The Mast 
Head, (b) Ahab, Mighty Lord of Levia- 
than, and (c) The White Whale. It 
was decidedly atmospheric, was strong, 
and the orchestra was well handled. 
The audience liked it and greeted 
warmly both Dr. Hanson and the com- 
poser who stood up to acknowledge the 
applause. 

Paul White is assistant conductor of 
the Civic Orchestra, and has had sev- 
eral works played at these concerts. 
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“The Voyage of the Mayflower” was a 
first performance, and is a highly ef- 
fective piece of work. The tragedy of 
parting, the weeks of storm and vari- 
able weather, the pilgrims’ rising 
spirits on sighting land, their hymns 
that they sang to keep up their 
courage, all are depicted in the music, 
which is beautifully orchestrated. The 
composer uses the organ several times; 
in one section, it plays alone, which, to 
the writer’s mind, is not in the picture. 
However, it is highly interesting, and 
the audience gave the composer, who 
conducted it, the biggest ovation ever 
given to anyone at these American 
Composers’ Concerts. Mr. White was 
recalled again and again. 

The Sowerby work was interesting, 
but in the writer’s opinion, too much 
was made of the threshing machine. 
It sounded like a dozen of them going at 
once. 

The Jazz Suite was a first perform- 
ance in America, it having been given 
in Rome where the composer held a 
Fellowship at the American Academy, 
and where he wrote it. The Mississippi 
number is delightful, full of atmosphere 
of the leisurely South and gentle negro 
songs. The third number, Barn Dance, 
is a clever and charming bit of writing. 
The Finale is more in the jazz style, 
as is the Prelude. 

Other recent events here have been 
a matinee concert by the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Eugene Goos- 
sens conducting, in an all-Wagner pro- 
gram, an evening concert by the same 
organization, with Felix Salmond, 
’cellist, as soloist, and recitals by 
Viadimir Horowitz, pianist, and the 
Aguilar Lute Quartet. M. E. W. 
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Y. M. C. A. Giving Concert 


Ester Nelson, soprano, will be the 
featured soloist of the West Side Y. M. 
C. A. Glee Club concert, to be given at 
318 West Fifty-seventh Street on 
Thursday evening, Dec. 12, under the 
direction of J. Oscar Miller. 

The club was organized several years 
ago by a small group of men, for the 
purpose of promoting and encouraging 
part singing in the Y. M. C. A. and 
among men everywhere. It has for the 
past three years held membership in 
the New York council of the Associated 
Glee Clubs of America. 


Debut for Mildred Titcomb 


Mildred Titcomb, a young pianist 
from Los Angeles, will make her debut 
in recital at Town Hall on Dec. 16. 
Miss Titcomb is the daughter of Har- 
vey Burgess Titcomb, president of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico, 
and has received all her training in 
America. She first played publicly at 
the age of eleven and has studied for 
the past five years with Sigismund Sto- 
jowski. She was formerly a pupil of 
Thilo Becker. 


Marion Armstrong Touring Canada 


Marion Armstrong, soprano, and 
artist pupil of Florence Wessel, is 
touring Canada. During the coming 
two months she will sing in most of 
the leading cities of Western Canada. 
Known as “the Scotch Lassie,” in Nova 
Scotia she sang to a crowded house in 
Amherst, where, as usual. she put a 
group of Scottish songs on the pro- 
gram. 
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Faculty Concert at Tallahassee 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Dec. 5.—The 
third of the season’s Faculty Concerts 
at Florida State College took place on 
Nov. 19. The program was given by 
Anna Mae Sharp, head of the violin 
department, and Etta Robertson, head 
of the voice department. These two 
soloists always draw a large and ap- 
preciative audience. Miss Sharp’s chief 
offering was Saint-Saens’s violin con- 
certo. Miss Robertson’s numbers in- 
cluded German lieder and songs by 
Cyril Scott, Wintter Watts and Bain- 
bridge Crist. Nevora Bergman, a new 
member of the faculty, was the accom- 
panist. 


Roth Quartet on Tour 


The Roth Quartet are now journey- 
ing on their first Western tour, which 
opened in Kansas City, Mo., on Dec. 2. 
In quick succession they play in La- 
fayette, Ind., Louisville, Ky., Beloit, 
Wis., Rochester, Minn., St. Paul, Minn., 
Wausau, Wis. Then they return East 
for engagements at Dartmouth College 
and Syracuse, N. Y. In January they 
will go to the Pacific Coast. Their Chi- 
cago début will be on Jan. 26, when they 
give a concert before the Art Society of 
that city. 

Detroit Symphony to Play Single Con- 
cert in New York 


The Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor, will 
make its only appearance in New York 
this season on Dec. 10, at Carnegie 
Hall. Mr. Gabrilowitsch, in addition to 
conducting, will play the second Con- 
certo for piano and orchestra in D 
minor, by Mozart. 


Chase Baromeo, Bass, A 
to Sing Good Réle in 


Camille’? Premiere 








Chase Baromeo 


CHIcAGO, Dec. 5.—When “Camille,” 
an opera by the young American com- 
poser, Hamilton Forrest, is presented 
for the first time anywhere in Chicago 
early next month by the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company with Mary Garden in 
the name part, Chase Baromeo, bass, 
will sing the important role of Duval. 

Mr. Baromeo, who is a native of 
this country, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity School of Music at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. He is to be soloist with the 
Detroit Symphony in April when the 
Brahms Requiem is given. 


CINCINNATI SCHOOL 
GIVES RADIO PROGRAM 





Clifford Lang Plays His Concerto with 
Orchestra on Opening Program 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 5.—The first of 
a series of Sunday afternoon broad- 
casts from Station WLW was inaugu- 
rated by the College of Music here on 
Nov. 17. This concert was given by 
the college symphony orchestra, of 
seventy advanced student instrumen- 
talists, under the direction of Adolf 
Hahn, and featured a concerto for 
piano and orchestra by Clifford Lang, 
a product of the composition depart- 
ment of the school, with the composer 
as soloist in this first performance of 
his work. 

There will be other broadcasts by the 
orchestra during the winter and spring 
months. A Christmas cantata will be 
given around the holidays. The college 
is also giving a series of bi-weekly 
musicales on Tuesday nights from 
Station WSAL. 


Henry Burr Joins C. B. S. 


Announcement of the appointment of 
Henry Burr as director of the Artists’ 
Bureau of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System was recently made by William 
S. Paley, president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Mr. Burr as- 
sumed the post on Nov. 25. Associated 
with Mr. Burr on the bureau staff will 
be Leroy C. Mountcastle, as assistant 
director, and Claude E. McArthur, both 
of whom have had extensive training 
in the work of directing artists. 





Mildred Dilling, who recently arrived 
from another successful European con- 
cert tour, brought with her to America 
a collection of antique harps of consid- 
erable value. These include sixteenth 
century Scandinavian, eighteenth cen- 
tury French and ancient Burmese. 
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SALZBURG FESTIVAL 
PLANS ANNOUNCED 

Strauss Will Conduct One 
of Six Operas to Be 


Performed 





Six operas, eight orchestral concerts 
and four plays will be the outstanding 
attractions of the Jubilee Festival 
which will take place in Salzburg, Aus- 
tria, beginning the last week in July 
and continuing until the end of August, 
1930, according to Kommerzialrat Georg 
Jung, proprietor of the Grand Hotel 
de l’Europe, in Salzburg, who is visit- 
ing the United States in the interest of 
this event. 

Bruno Walter will conduct Donizet- 
ti’s “Don Pasquale” on Aug. 14, 19, 24 
and 31 and Gluck’s “Iphigenie auf 
Aulis” on dates as yet unannounced. 
Under the direction of Clemens Krauss, 
Mozart’s “Figaro’s Hochzeit” will be 
given on Aug. 2, 13 and 20 and Strauss’ 
“Rosenkavalier” on Aug. 8, 16 and 26. 
Other operas scheduled are Mozart’s 
“Don Juan,” with Karl Hammes, con- 
ducted by Franz Schalk, on Aug. 4 and 
21 and “Zauberfléte” on Aug. 29, when 
Richard Strauss will wield the baton. 

The eight concerts by the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with Krauss, 
Schalk, Walter and an American (at 
present unnamed) conducting, will be 
given on July 31, Aug. 3, 10, 15, 17, 24, 
27 and 31. “Six Serenades from Mo- 
zart” will be performed in the court- 
yard of the former imperial residence 
by the same orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Paumgartner, on Aug. 1, 7, 9, 
14, 21 and 28, and four church concerts, 
conducted by Joseph Messner, will be 
given in the latter half of August. 

The plays, to be produced by Max 
Reinhardt, are von Hofmannthal’s 
“Jedermann,” Schiller’s “Kabale und 
Liebe,” Moliere’s “The Imaginary In- 
valid” and Schnitzler’s “Victoria.” 

Among important figures taking 
part in the productions will be Nellie 
Melba, Maria Ivogiin, Sigrid Onegin, 
Lotte Lehmann, Richard Mayr, Wilhelm 
Rode, Karl Hammes, Franz Volker and 
the actors, Alexander Moissi and Emil 
Jannings. The Austrian Tourist Office, 
400 Madison Avenue, New York City, 
has issued a preliminary program of 
the festival. 


Prokofieff and Family Escape Death 


As reported in our last issue, Serge 
Prokofieff and his family recently met 
with a serious automobile accident. The 
following are the details, just received: 

The Prokofieffs were motoring from 
their summer chateau at Culoz, France, 
back to Paris. Prokofieff was driving, 
Mme. Prokofieff sat next to him, with 
their children and their nurse in the 
back seat. About thirty-six kilometers 
from the French capital, near Corbeil, 
the car suddenly shot abruptly to the 
left, then turned over completely twice. 
This was due to the left back wheel 
coming off. At the time the car was 
going between seventy-five and eighty 
kilometers an hour. Both the Russian 
composer and Mme. Prokofieff were 
thrown out of the car, and were picked 
up unconscious. They received various 
injuries which luckily were not serious. 
The children and nurse’ were unhurt. It 
was really a miraculous escape, as the 
car was a total wreck. Many people 
stopped to assist the Prokofieffs, among 
whom were some Americans who took 
the family on to Paris, where Prokofieff 
and his wife were laid up for a week. 
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style as interesting as it was unique. 
She also ignored both geographical 
and chronological boundaries to the 
program’s advantage. Loewe’s charm- 
ing Canzonetta in the first brace was 
delightfully sung and well placed be- 
tween “My Lovely Celia” and Schu- 
bert’s “Du Bist die Ruh’.” The second 
group all in French, good French at 
that, proved interesting, and a some- 
what lengthy final group also, by Jos- 
ten, Lie, Curran, Sinding, Del Riego 
and Fenner. H. 


Roth Quartet Again 


The Roth Quartet of Budapest, heard 
here for the first time last year, and 
already once this fall, made its second 
appearance of the season in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 25, play- 
ing Schubert’s posthumous Quartet. 
“Death and the Maiden” Bela Bartok’s 
Quartet No. 1, Op. 7, and Haydn’s C 
Major Quartet, Op. 33, No. 3. The 
most interesting playing of the evening 
was in the Schubert Quartet, a really 
exquisite piece of ensemble. The Bar- 
tok number, one may assume was made 
less bad than it really is by the way 
it was played. It seemed a footless 
work. The Haydn was delivered with 
delicacy and its consistency fell like a 
chrysm on ears scarified by Bartok’s 
rather obvious revolutionism. H. 


Harold Triggs, Pianist 


Harold Triggs, pianist, gave much 
pleasure to a large audience in an un- 
usual and well-played program in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 26. 
The first group was of antique things, 
old dances by Purcell and one Robert 
Johnson, delightfully given. These 
were followed by arrangements of 
Bach’s “Beloved Jesu, We Are Here,” 
by Harriet Cohen, and the Chorale, 
“Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring,” by 
Myra Hess. The Brahms E Flat Minor 
Intermezzo began the second brace, 
which included the Beethoven “Appas- 
sionata” Sonata, as well. The F Minor 
Ballade of Chopin followed, and the 
last group was of Palmgren’s Cradle 
Song, two Preludes by Mr. Triggs him- 
self, charming bits, both, and the Rach- 
maninoff Prelude in B Flat at the end. 
Mr. Triggs plays the old music ex- 
tremely well. He is obviously a mu- 
sician of fine intentions as well as of 
natural abilities. H. 


Cortot and Thibaud 


Alfred Cortot and Jacques Thibaud 
collaborated in an unusual sonata re- 
cital in Carnegie Hall the evening of 
Nov. 25 and were applauded by an 
audience of overflow proportions. The 
sonatas played were the Brahms in A, 
Mozart in G, and those of Debussy and 
Cesar Franck. As was to be expected 
of two Gallic artists to the manner 
born, the last two works named were 
the most completely satisfactory exam- 
ples of their individual art and their 
mutuality in concerted playing. There 
was superb finish and much beauty of 
detail in these sonatas, as plainly was 
appreciated to the full by the huge 
throng. B. 


Musical Art Quartet 


The Musical Art Quartet, whose 
personnel includes Sascha Jacobsen and 
Paul Bernard, violins; Louis Kaufman, 
viola, and Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, 
‘cello, was heard in the first of its 
series of four concerts in the Town 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 26. The 


program included two numbers only, 
the Quartet Op. 2, of Kodaly, and the 
Brahms Quintet with the extra viola 
played by David Mankowitz. The 
Quintet was, on the whole, the more 
interesting work both in substance and 
performance. Kodaly’s Quartet has 
moments of intense beauty but they 
are unsustained and fleeting as though 
their author were afraid of his own 
talent. The work was well played 
and its dissonant features not unduly 
stressed. The Brahms, especially the 
splendid Adagio, was delightful in 
every way. The technique of the indi- 
vidual player was, in every case, sub- 
ordinated to the good of the whole and 
the tone, for the most part, what the 
composer would have had it. All in all, 
the concert was a most enjoyable one. 


Charles Stratton, Tenor 


Charles Stratton, tenor, familiar to 
all who enjoy Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony, was heard in recital in Stein- 
way Hall on the evening of Nov. 26, 
accompanied by Emil Polak. Mr. 
Stratton’s abilities as a recital singer 
match those displayed when he has 
sung with the major orchestras. The 
voice is susceptible of considerable 
variation both in the matter of color 
and dramatic values of all of which 
Mr. Stratton takes full advantage. 
His program was chosen with care. 
It began with a Spanish and Italian 
group which was followed by one com- 
prising some of the less well known 
songs of Schubert and Brahms. A 
French group by Szule, Gaubert and 
Fourdrain included the lovely air from 
the last act of “Marouf” to which Mr. 
Stratton brought some of the best sing- 
ing of the evening. The final group 
was in English and included songs by 
Manney, Novello, Scott and Elkus. D. 


Lener Quartet’s Third Concert 


The Lener Quartet began its third 
concert with Schubert’s “Death and 
the Maiden” which had been played 
the same week by another organization. 
The other two numbers were the Schu- 
mann work, in A Major and that of 
Dvorak in F. As at its former ap- 
pearances, the organization was wel- 
comed by a large audience which was 
enthusiastic throughout the program, 
the more romantic nature of which 
was, perhaps, more to its taste than 
the severely classical one which pre- 
ceded. There was noticeable also, an 
added poise and sonority as though the 
Leners were getting “settled in” as the 
saying goes. All in all, it was a most 
enjoyable concert. H. 


Paul Reimers, Tenor 


Paul Reimers, tenor, whose work in 
the field of lieder is familiar to all 
concert goers, and who is a member of 
the faculty of the Juilliard School, was 
heard in recital in the Town Hall on 
the evening of Nov. 27, with Jacques 
Jolas at the piano. Viola obbligati 
were played by Paul Rabinoff in the 
first group, and Mr. Reimers accom- 
panied himself in some songs at the 
celesta at the end of the program. 
The initial group was of antique songs 
by Bach and three unknown composers, 
French, English and German respect- 
ively. The second group was entirely 
by Brahms, the third by Hugo Wolf, 
and the final one in French by Fauré, 
Paladilhe Messager and Hiie. Mr. 
Reimers’ singing had all the features 
which it has hitherto possessed, a com- 


plete understanding of the style of the 
various ccmposers represented and an 
artistic attitude to the numbers sung. 
The audience, a large one, was enthu- 
siastic in its appreciation. J. 


Nadworney and Morgan 


Devora Nadworney, contralto, and 
George Morgan, baritone, shared the 
program at the Barbizon on the even- 
ing of Nov. 27, with Alderson Mobray 
at the piano. Miss Nadworney, winner 
in some voice contest or other, a few 
years back, had in the interim sung in 
the San Carlo and Chicago Opera Com- 
panies. With Mr. Morgan she sang a 
duet from Donizetti’s “Favorita,” one 
from “Don Giovanni,” and Rubinstein’s 
“Wanderer’s Night Song.” Miss Nad- 
worney was most successful in songs 


in Russian by Moussorgsky in which. 


the dark colors of her voice were very 
effective. She also sang songs in Ital- 
ian, English and French. Mr. Morgan, 
who was heard in a recital of his own 
a short time back, contributed songs by 
Szulc, Ravel, Korngold and others, mak- 
ing each number interesting. D. 


Alfredo San Malo, Violinist 


Alfredo San Malo, violinist, hailing 
from Central America, who was heard 
in New York several seasons ago, re- 
appeared in Carnegie Hall on the even- 
ing of Nov. 28, with Walter Golde at 
the piano. The program began with 
the César Franck Sonata which was 
given a good, if not highly mystical 
performance. The D Major Concerto 
of Paganini which followed, displayed 
Mr. San Malo’s vivid technique which 
was more than equal to the demands 
of the work. After the intermission 
there were shorter pieces by Dvorak- 
Kreisler, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Chaminade- 
Kreisler and Sarasate. Mr. San Malo 
confirmed the impression made at his 
earlier appearances, of being a serious, 
well-intentioned musician with fine tech- 
nique. The impression made upon his 
audience at this recital was evinced by 
the prolonged applause. J. 


Francesco Sicignano, Pianist 


Francesco Sicignano, pianist, known 
to Brooklyn and also to radio listeners, 
gave his first New York recital in the 
Town Hall on the evening of Nov. 28. 
Beethoven’s “Waldstein” Sonata was 
the main number on the program shar- 
ing the honors with an antique group 
by Scarlatti and Bach. Modern Italian 
composers were represented by Mineo, 
Respighi, Tarenghi and Romaniello, the 
last being the artist’s teacher in Italy. 
The Fantaisie-Impromptu of Chopin, 
Liszt’s “St. Francis Preaching to the 
Birds” and the same composer’s 
Eleventh Rhapsody formed the final 
group. Mr. Sicignano played with 
power and taste and showed musical 
insight into all his numbers. His au- 
dience was a large and interested one. 

D. 


Dorothy Gordon, Diseuse 


It is difficult to characterize the art 
of Dorothy Gordon whose concerts for 
children from infancy to the age of 100, 
are gaining in popularity and momen- 
tum. She possesses all the qualifica- 
tions to make her program a real de- 
light for old and young. Her recital 


in the Town Hall on the afternoon of 
Nov. 29, drew a large audience of 
people of all ages. For the delectation 
of these she sang songs from the British 
Isles, Holland, Russia and also from 
Milne’s “When We Were Very Young.” 
Miss Gordon’s crisp diction adds much 
to the delight of her work and the cozy, 
intimate atmosphere she creates is also 
a tremendous asset. There will be two 
more appearances in December and 
January. Adele Holsten was the able 
accompanist. A. 


Ruggiero Ricci, Violinist 


Ruggiero Ricci, the nine-year-old 
violin prodigy who created such a furore 
at a recent appearance with the Man- 
hattan Symphony, re-created the same 
state of mind at his first recital given 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 29, with his teacher, Louis Fer- 
singer, at the piano. Young Ricci con- 
firmed the opinions current after his 
former appearance: he is a genius and 
no mistake! Through a program which 
was taxing in every sense of the word, 
the lad picked his way without falter- 
ing. A difficult cadenza was negotiated 
with apparent ease, and cantabile 
passages were delivered with exquisite 
tone. Vieuxtemps’ tricky Fantasia Ap- 
pasionata opened the program and this 
was followed by two concertos, that of 
Mozart in A, and that of Paganini in 
D in Wilhelmj’s arrangement. Pieces 
by Desplaines and Moreno followed and 
the program concluded with Sarasate’s 
Zigeunerweisen. No fault can be found 
in this lad’s playing. It is a bit of 
perfection and not even on a small 
scale. H. 


Bruce Simonds, Pianist 


Bruce Simonds, pianist, drew a large 
audience to his concert in the Town 
Hall on Nov. 30. The program began 
with Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue and included Rondo in A Minor 
of Mozart and Mendelssohn’s infre- 
quently-played “Schnell und Beweglich; 
“César Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, which preceded the modern 
group of numbers by De Severac, Scria- 
bin, Chopin and Ravel. Mr. Simonds 
proved himself an interpreter of the 
highest artistic ideals, and in De 
Severac’s “Ménétriers et Glaneuses,” as 
well as in Ravel’s Toccata and the same 
composer’s “Une Barque sur |’Océan,” 
he disclosed an astonishing technical 
equipment. Besides these, a beautiful 
tone, meticulous phrasing, scholarly 
insight and sincerity assisted in mak- 
ing his playing of high interest. B. 


(Continued on page 45) 
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Operatic Activities in Bul- 
garia and Argentina — 
Roussel’s Trio Acclaimed 
in Paris—The Inside Story 
of Bruno Walter’s Retiral 
from Opera 


O this department it is always in- 

teresting to read of the musical 
activities of places where we are hardly 
conscious that there is anything of the 
sort. In a recent issue we quoted 
Percy Scholes on the state of music 
in Hungary, Roumania and points east 
(or perhaps it is west). 

The Courrier Musical, of Paris, now 
brings news of recent musical happen- 
ings in Sofia, the capital (in case, like 
this department, you were not quite 
sure) of Bulgaria. The National Thea- 
tre has just given a performance, thor- 
oughly mneueinstudiert, neueinsceniert 
and neue a good many other things, of 
Rossini’s “Cenerentola,” once a famous 
opera in New York, now dusty and neg- 
lected. A new version of Monteverdi’s 
“Orfeo,” by a Carl Orff, was another 
treat reserved for the Bulgars. Like- 
wise Strauss’s “Bourgeois Gentilhomme.” 
How do the proponents of Opera-in- 
English like the idea of listening to 
Hofmannsthal in Bulgarian, into which 
language the three works mentioned 
were duly translated? 


* * * 


Buenos Aires succeeds in living a 
very active musical life without our 
knowledge, or would, if it were not for 
the excellent Revista de Musica pub- 
lished by the Ricordi firm there. The 
Opéra Privé de Paris, a Russian com- 
pany which gave a series of perform- 
ances in Ganna Walska’s Thédtre des 
Champs Elysées last year, has been 
visiting Buenos Aires. The critic of 
the Revista de Musica describes the 
performances they gave of works new 
to Buenos Aires (and not exactly over- 
familiar here) as “artistic marvels.” 
The performances included “Czar 
Saltan,” “Prince Igor,” Tschaikovsky’s 
seldom performed ballet “The Lake of 
the Swans,” “The Legend of Kitej,” 
“The Fair at Sorotchinsk,” “Snow- 
maiden.” 


Erich Kleiber, the conductor of the 
Berlin State Opera in Unter den Lin- 
den, has been conducting in Buenos 
Aires. His programs included gala 
performances of the Ninth Symphony 
and the Missa Solemnis of Beethoven, 
and the Symphonie Dance from Wetz- 
ler’s “Basque Venus.” Mr. Michel Be- 
nois, director of the visiting Russian 
opera company, introduced songs of 
Moussorgsky, Turina, Albeniz and de 
Falla. Respighi and his wife have 
given joint recitals. 
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The Paris concerts sponsored by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, of Pitts- 
field, Mass., and Congressional Library 
fame, have been an immense success. 
They were given at the Institut Inter- 
national de Coopération Intéllectuelle, 
an organization affiliated with the 
League of Nations, whose home is in 
the magnificent Palais Royal. The 
greatest success was scored by Albert 
Roussel’s trio for flute, viola and ’cello, 
in which the composer, according to 
Henry Pruniéres, writing to the New 
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Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
Sponsoring Concerts Abroad 


Mrs. 


York Times, reverted both in form and 
in the character of his thematic ma- 
terial to the period of his early, rather 
scholastic work. Roussel, of course, 
taught for several years in the Schola 
Cantorum, having gone there as a 
student after he had attained maturity 
(artistic and otherwise). Being a seri- 
ous and extremely modest musician, he 
did not gain recognition until very re- 
cently, but last year, his sixtieth, it 
began to assume really impressive pro- 
portions, with hommages a Roussel be- 
ing organized on all sides. The trio 
was performed by Georges Barrére, 
Lionel Tertis and Hans Kindler and is 
described as “a veritable feast for the 
auditors.” There was also Carlos Sal- 
zedo’s ‘‘Préamble et Jeux,” a Sonata 
a Tre by Malipiero, a quintet by the 
Czech Bohuslav Martinu. The second 
concert included a quartet with oboe by 
Arthur Bliss, three songs for voice and 
string quartet by Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
a quintet by Leo Ornstein, played by 
Casella and the Pro Arte Quartet, and 
the Coolidge Prize piece for 1929, 
Hiittel’s “Divertissement Grotesque.” 
Mr. Pruniéres envies the United States 
so enlightened a Mecenas as Mrs. 
Coolidge. 
* * * 

Coincidental with the news that Leo 
Blech and Fritz Stiedry have been 
named as successors to Bruno Walter 
at the Berlin Municipal Opera House 
in Charlottenburg, there comes to us a 
little belatedly, the story behind Walter’s 
withdrawal. Berlin has no less than 
three first-class opera houses, and to- 
gether they give some 900 perform- 
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ances per year. That this is a highly 
uneconomical situation must be ap- 
parent, it would scem, to eyes even 
less keen than those of Mr. Walter; 
but is seems that he was the only per- 
son whom the situation acutely dis- 
turbed and who made any noise about 
it. He bombarded the officials in 
charge with memoranda and letters 
about it, urging the importance of 
consolidation. The situation has been 
increasing in gravity every year, as 
more and more of the best artists of 
Berlin are tempted across the Atlantic 
by financial considerations. Together, 
Mr. Walter felt that Berlin’s operatic 
forces might put up some show of re- 
sistance, but separately each of the 
three was helpless. 

But like many equally promising 
woodpiles, this one contained what 
woodpiles often contain. Mr. Walter’s 
excellent idea was that the three opera 
houses should combine under his direc- 
tion. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Erich Kleiber, of Unter den Linden, 
has a contract which reads that no 
one shall have powers equal to or su- 
perior to his in the State Opera House 
before 1932. From this very strong 
position he has no intention of reced- 
ing, so there was nothing left for Mr. 
Walter to do but retire and leave the 
field to him. 

* * * 

M. Jacques Rouché, director of the 
Paris Opéra, sent a questionnaire re- 
cently to his subscribers asking them 
which operas they were most anxious 
to hear during the coming season. Of 
the results the most interesting was, 
that Wagner’s (not Verdi’s) name led 
all the rest, and that the composer of 
“La Traviata” came not second or 
third or fifth or tenth, but thirteenth 
on the list! “Boris Godounoff” was 
second, the “Damnation of Faust” 
third, “Don Juan,” Salammbo,” “Sam- 
son and Delilah,” “Faust,” “Herodi- 
ade,” “Alceste,” “Romeo and Juliet,” 
“Thais,” Les Troyens,” “The Magic 
Flute,” “La Traviata,” followed in 
that order! At least so says Musique. 
As for us, we are sending this list to 
the celebrated “Believe it or not” 
editor. 

* a * 

From the London Musical Standard, 
published by William Reeves Bookseller 
Limited, we cull one of those items 
which would make all collectors’ mouths 
water—if collectors’ mouths were in 
the habit of watering at the prospect 
of musical rarities. We think it worth 
quotation in full: 

“The Berlin firm of Leo Liepmanns- 
sohn announces yet another sale of in- 
teresting musical manuscripts (Nov. 
15-16). Besides a very fine collection 
of lute and organ-tablatures, both 
manuscript and printed, numerous 
valuable autograph scores, letters, etc., 
are being sold. One treasure is the 
original manuscript of Weber’s A Flat 
Piano Sonata; another is that of 
Ravel’s “Oiseaux Tristes” (from “Mir- 
oirs’”), with a pencil sketch of the 
fugue from “Le Tombeau de Couperin” 
on the fourth page; there are MSS. by 
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Field and Schubert, Mozart, Prokofieff 
and Smetana (beautifully written these 
last), Gluck and a dozen others. Quite 
as interesting are the letters—particu- 
larly several by Liszt, and we find De- 
bussy making this declaration of his 
principles to a friend, in 1905: ‘J’essaie 
de débarasser la musique d’oripeaux 
inutiles, de la libérer de tout ce qui 
l’étouffe et Vempeche de participer a 
ce qui est naturellement beau: tel, un 
arbre ou un coucher de soleil méme un 
buisson de notes.’ But the greatest 
treasures in the catalog are the Brahms 
and Schumann manuscripts. 


“Of the former there are autographs 
of ‘Von ewiger Liebe,’ ‘Herbstgefiihl,’ 
‘Abenddimmerung,’ the F Sharp Minor 
Capriccio, Op. 76, No. 1, the Rhapsody 
in E Flat, Op. 119, No. 4, the A Major 
Piano Quartet, Op. 26, and the String 
Sextet, Op. 36, besides letters and post 
cards. The Schumann manuscripts in- 
clude a curious setting of the 150th 
Psalm for soprano, alto, piano and or- 
chestra, written in January, 1822, when 
the composer was barely twelve years 
of age, and numbered Op. 1 (the 
‘Abege’ Variations of eight years later 
were to receive the same number); and 
with this ‘first’ composition, is also the 
last—the Theme and Variations com- 
meénced on the night of February 17, 
1854, only ten days before the at- 
tempted suicide in the Rhine, the 
Theme on which Brahms wrote his 
duet Variations, Op. 23. Still more 
important is the first and only MS. 
(for the composer never made the usual 
fair copy) of the great Piano Quartet, 
Op. 47, given to Brahms but returned 
to Clara Schumann for her children. 
A treasure indeed! G. E. H. A.” 


» 2s 


De Falla is working on an opera 
called “l’Atlantide,” inspired by a 
work of the same name by the Catalan 
poet Verdaguer. . 


ao * * 


The Paris musical review, Musique, 
issued last month in » new and very 
attractive cover, contains an interest- 
ing résumé of last season’s music in 
Russia, from which country such news 
is unpleasantly scarce. 

Premiéres included Prokofieff’s Sec- 
ond Symphony; Malipiero’s edition of 
Monteverdi’s “Orfeo”; the “Paillasse” 
of Prokofieff; an opera “The Nose” by 
Shostakovitch; third, ninth and fourth 
symphonies, respectively of Steinberg, 
Miaskowsky and Patchenko; Honeg- 
ger’s “Rugby”; de Falla’s “El Amor 
Brujo”; Stravinsky’s “Appollo” and 
“Oedipus”; Hindemith’s Viola Con- 
certo; Bartok’s new Piano Concerto; 
Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier” and Krenek’s 
“Jonny.” Klemperer, Abendroth, 
Knappertsbusch, Ansermet, Cassella, 
Szigeti, Bartok were among the artists 
to venture as far as Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. A. M. 


The Paris Temps announces the ap- 
pointment of Florent Schmitt, the 
eminent composer, as music critic. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for December 10, 1929 


Music Section of State Teachers’ 
Association Meets in Indiana 


PTET TPUTLUP LUD PEEL Lee 


Chorus of Four Hundred and 
200-Piece Orchestra Per- 
form at Convention for 
Vast Audiences — Many 
Notables of the Educational 
World Present 


The Music Section of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association which met 
in Indianapolis, Oct. 17 and 18, was 
one of the largest gatherings of the 
entire convention and received promi- 
nent mention and most favorable no- 
tice from many educators not engaged 
in teaching music. 

Isabelle Mossman, supervisor of 


vocal music in the grade schools of 
Indianapolis, served the Music Section 
as president during the year, 1929, as- 
sembling with the assistance of her 
committee one of the finest programs 
of recent years. 

Indiana has long been an educational 
pioneer and none of her achievements 
is of greater interest than the large 
all-State musical organizations com- 
posed of high school students. The or- 
chestra idea evolved in 1921 followed 
by the chorus in 1923, both proving 
such worthy institutions that their 
merit commanded sufficient respect to 
cause many States and later the Na- 
tional Conference to emulate them with- 
in a few years. This year the two 
groups were under the direction of two 
men from the State, Nils Boson of 
Richmond, Ind., who directed the cho- 
rus of four hundred voices, and John 
Caylor of Kokomo, Ind., who conducted 
the orchestra of two hundred, both or- 
ganizations performing admirably for 
the morning sectional meeting and 
again before the opening general meet- 
ing of the association that night when 
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HOLYOKE COLLEGE CHOIR 
FEATURING NEW CAROLS 





Annual New York Concert Takes Place 
at Town Hall on Dec. 20 


South HAapLey, MAss., Dec. 5.—The 
Mount Holyoke College Carol Choir 
will make its annual appearance at 
Town Halil, New York, Dec. 20. 


Nine of the eighteen carols included 
in this program will be presented by 
the choir for the first time. Three of 
them have been published for the first 
time this year. These are: “Stars 
Lead Us Ever On,” a Sioux Tribal 
carol, the music of which is like an 
approaching and receding war dance 
with the drum beating an accompani- 
ment; a carol of the American Moun- 
tain Whites, with a haunting refrain, 
“And the Trees Do Moan,” and a 
hummed accompaniment; and “The 
Shepherds and the Inn,” a Mexican 
carol, in which a rollicking measure of 
genuine folk inspiration alternates 
with the awed reverence of simple 
shepherd folk in the presence of the 
Mystery of Mysteries. Oscar Avery 
is responsible for the adaptation of 
the text in this dramatic group and 
Harvey Gaul for the arrangement of 
the music. 

The New York concert will be pre- 
ceded by performances in Hclyoke and 
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the audience was ten thousand. The 
programs concluded with the singing of 
the anthem from Ernest’ Bloch’s 
“America” Symphony. 

Prof. Peter V. Dykema of Columbia 
University was the speaker of the 
morning section and gave a talk on 
“Some Unsolved Problems in Music 
Education.” A chorus of one hundred 
and fifty third-grade children from 
Martinsville sang a group of four num- 
bers under the direction of Hazel M. 
Kelso, director of music in that city. 

Indianapolis having recently  or- 
ganized twenty mothers’ choruses 
among Parent-Teacher groups, a short 
talk was given by the city president, 
Maude Moudy, principal of Emerson 
School, on the formation and direction 
of these clubs. 

The afternoon session was held in 
the new auditorium of the Arsenal 
Technical High School, one of the 
largest in the country. Here, from a 
student body numbering five thousand, 
fifteen hundred children are in some 
class or activity offered by the music 
department. 

Under the leadership of Elizabeth 
Kaltz Cochran, head of the music de- 
partment of Technical, and the general 
supervision of Dr. Ernest G. Hesser, 
director of music in the Indianapolis 
Public Schools, six hundred students 
presented an excellent program of in- 
strumental and vocal works. C. L. 
Heath, choirmaster and organist of 
Christ Episcopal Church, played a 
group on the Pilcher organ recently 
installed in the new auditorium. 

Among those attending the meetings 
were Edward Bailey Birge, Indiana 
University, Bloomington; Otto Meis- 
sener, Chicago; Lowell Tilson, Indiana 
State Normal, Terre Haute; Dean Rob- 
ert G. McCutcheon, DePauw Univer- 
sity, Greencastle, Ind.; Ernest G. 
Hesser, Indianapolis, and Guy Hoover, 
Chicago. 





New Britain and followed on Dec. 21 
by a repetition of the New York pro- 
gram in the new chapel at Princeton 
University. The choir consists of 103 
voices, and is directed by Dr. William 
Churchill Hammond. 

CG: BM. wy. ie 


Schmid Conducting Bamberger Little 
Symphony on WOR 


Adolf Schmid, formerly conductor of 
the Boston Opera and the Pavlowa 
Ballet, made his début as radio con- 
ductor when he conducted the program 
of the Bamberger Little Symphony 
over Station WOR on Thursday even- 
ing, Nov. 14. Mr. Schmid’s program 
included works by Adam, Friml, Mous- 
sorgsky, Strauss, Lehmann-Schmid, 
RubinsteinJWagner, Godard and Wolf- 
Ferrari. 


Grace Leslie Busy in the East 


Already announced to sing on the 
community concert courses in Norwalk, 
Conn., and Elizabeth, N. J., during 
January, Grace Leslie has now been 
booked for a similar engagement in 
Lewiston, Me., on the twenty-fourth of 
that month. Other concert courses that 
will have the contralto this season in- 
clude those of Bridgeport, Conn., Web- 
ster, Mass., Hudson, N. Y., and State 
College, Pa. 





Isabelle Mossman, Music Supervisor 





GRAINGER CHORAL WORKS 
GIVEN IN WHITE PLAINS 





Westchester Society Devotes Half of 
Program to Numbers by Pianist- 
Composer 


Wuite Puains, N. Y., Dec. 5.—The 
White Plains Choral and Symphonic 
Society gave its second concert of the 
season on Saturday evening, Nov. 23. 
Percy Grainger, who is honorary pres- 
ident of the society, conducted the 
chorus and orchestra in a program, 
the second part of which was given 
over almost entirely to his own com- 
positions. 

The outstanding event of the evening 
was the first performance in America 
of “Spoon River,” an early American 
folk dance tune which Mr. Grainger 
has arranged and orchestrated with 
the brilliant color and racy spirit of 
which he is past master. The orches- 
tra was augmented by xylophone, steel 
and wooden marimbas, staff bells, four 
pianos and two harmoniums. The piece 
met with overwhelming applause and 
was repeated. It bids fair to rival 
“Molly on the Shore” in popularity. 

The first number on the program was 
the Bach Fugue in E Major arranged 
by Mr. Grainger for four pianos, eight 
players. “Morning Song in the Jungle,” 
and “The Fall of the Stone,” Kipling 
settings; and “The Widow’s Party,” 
“Trish Tune from County Derry” (new 
setting) and “Father and Daughter” 
were sung by the chorus, the “Irish 
Tune” being repeated. 

The Brahms Rhapsody for men’s 
chorus and orchestra with contralto 
solo, the major item on the program, 
received a very creditable performance, 
the solo part excellently taken by 
Blanche Lamb. The chorus and or- 
chestra, which are now in their fourth 
season and are recruited from White 
Plains and the surrounding suburbs, 
showed a marked growth. The chorus 
is trained by Caroline Beeson Fry who 
is also general musical director of the 
Society, and the orchestra is conducted 
by Louis Greene of New York City. 

A reception in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Grainger, attended by some 200 guests, 
was given after the concert at Mrs. 
Fry’s home. ‘ 


Paul Robeson, the Negro singer, who 
was heard at Town Hall on Dec. 1, 
will give another recital in the same 
auditorium on Saturday evening, Dec. 
14, 


LOS ANGELES HEARS 
PAIR OF NOVELTIES 


Philharmonic Orchestra 
Plays Halffter and 
Respighi Works 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 3.—The success 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra season 
and the popularity of its mew leader 
continue apace, as revealed in the third 
pair of concerts in the Auditorium on 
Nov. 21 and 22. Not since the ar- 
chestra was established ten years 
ago through the generosity of W. A. 
Clark, has there been such widespread 
interest manifested in the programs of 
the organization. 

On Nov. 21 Rodzinski added two 
“first times” to the Les Angeles list, 
Halffter’s Sinfonietta and Respighi's 
“Church Windows” Symphony. These 
proved interesting novelties, especially 
the incense feature of the Italian 
work, which sent several rushing from 
the hall with suppressed smeezes. The 
second half of the evening was devoted 
to Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sheherazade™ 
Suite and provided the musicians and 
leader with a fine opportunity to dis- 
play their skill. 

Paul Kochanski, assisted at the 
piano by Pierre Luboshutz, gave a Vio- 
lin program in the Auditorium on Nov. 
19. It was his first visit im several 
seasons. Seldom does one hear more 
perfect playing than that revealed in 
Brahms’ Sonata in A, which opened 
the program. The bravura passages 
in Mendelssohn’s Concerto were bril- 
liantly achieved and the final grou; 
brought forward a brace of modern 
compositions that were decidedly in- 
teresting. These included Szymanow- 
ski’s “Fontaine d’Arethuse,” a suite ir 
three movements by Dohnanyi, a num 
ber by De Falla and the violinist’s own 
“Flight,” dedicated to Lindbergh. 

On the same evening, Frances anc 
Elizabeth Copeland were heard im 2 
program for two pianos in the Bilt- 
more music room. The players, for- 
mer pupils of Olga Steeb, revealed ex- 
cellent technical equipment and evi- 
dent feeling for ensemble work. Their 
program included numbers by Saint- 
Saéns, the Andante from Mozart’s 
Sonata in D, Theme and Variations by 
Bach-Rheinberger, and a group af 
shorter numbers by Parrish, Reinecke 
an arrangement of “Turkey im the 
Straw” by Dalies Frantz, and “Es- 
pana” by Chabrier. 

Mme. Ragna Linne presented a 
group of professional students in a 
program in the Biltmore music room 
on Nov. 26. Those heard were Flora 
Myers Engel, Eleanor Eastlake Magin- 
nis, Eleanor Fraser Rennie, Emilie 
Cole, Aurora Berg, Jeanne de Capet 
Garnier and Pearle Hunter. Franz 
Darvas was at the piano. 

The Ellis Club, consisting of some 
hundred male voices, gave its first con- 
cert of the season in the Auditorium on 
the evening of Nov. 20. Marie Mon- 
tana was the soprano soloist and Axel 
Simonsen was heard in ‘cello solos. J. 
B. Poulin is conductor and Mrs. M. 
Hennion Robinson and Dorothy Robin- 
son were the accompanists. It was the 
beginning of the forty-first season. 

H. D. C. 





Richard Crooks, tenor, just returned 
from an annual concert and operatic 
tour of Europe, will make his first 
broadcasting appearance of the season 
over station WEAF on the Eveready 
Hour on Tuesday evening, Dec. 17. 
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VARIOUS RECITALS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Visiting Artists Include 
John McCormack and 
Kathleen Parlow 


San Francisco, Dec. 2.—John Mc- 
Cormack, singing for the benefit of the 
Star of the Sea Church of this city, 
drew the largest concert audience that 
has yet assembled in Dreamland Audi- 
torium. Herman Reinberg, assisting 
artist, played three groups of ’cello 
numbers, displaying a tone of much 
beauty. Edwin Schneider was the ac- 





Grace Wood Jess was the artist for 
the second of the Alice Seckels Matinee 
Musicales at the Fairmont Hotel on 
Nov. 18. Her program was devoted 
exelusively to folk songs which she 
presented in costume and with action. 

Dino Borgioli, who made his Ameri- 
ean debut in San Francisco just a 
year ago, again displayed his beauti- 
ful temor voice for an enthusiastic 
audience in Scottish Rite Auditorium 
on Nov. 18. Outstanding among the 
novelties on his program was the D’An- 
nunzio-Pizetti “I Pastori.” Three 
Gypsy songs by Brahms were sung 
with fine spirit, and opera arias in- 
cluded the Dream Song from “Manon” 
and the Flower Song from “Carmen.” 

Tagliaferri’s “Pescatore a Posillipo,” 
the singer’s own “Madonnina,” Bar- 
thelemy’s “Pesca d’Amore” and Tirin- 
delli’'s “Amore, Amore” and a group 
of early Italian airs by Donaudy, 
Pergolesi, and Caccini made up the re- 
mainder of the program. 

Culie Dragoni, baritone, and Audrey 
FParneroft, coloratura soprano, gave a 
joint recital in Scottish Rite Audi- 
torium that augured well for the fu- 
ture of the Pacific Coast Opera Com- 
pany, for which these artists have been 
engaged by Arturo Casiglia. 

Kathleen Parlow, violinist, was 
heard in recital on Nov. 19. She 
played the Lalo Symphonie Espagnole, 
Brahms’ D Minor Sonata, and short 
numbers by Bossi, Daquin-Manen and 
Sarasate with exceptional artistry and 
marked individuality of style. 

M. M. F. 


Artists Participate in Christening Party 


Queena Mario hurried over to Hotel 
Plaza after appearing in a performance 
of “Rosenkavalier” at the Metropoli- 
tam on Nov. 30, to attend a christening 
party in honor of Phyllis Arlene Myers, 
the daughter of Josephine Forsyth, 
who in private life is Mrs. Philip A. 
Myers. She sang an appropriate 
Canadian folk song, a version of 
“Mighty Lak a Rose” by Wilfrid Pel- 
letier, and an arrangement of the Lord’s 
Prayer, by the hostess, which was writ- 
tem for the wedding. Ralph Leopold, 
the pianist, was also a guest and played 
a Bach-Rummel number and his own 
transcription of the “Ride of the Valky- 
ries” of Wagner, by request. Carolyn 
Beebe furnished excellent accompani- 
ments for Miss Mario. 


Madure Works to Be Heard 


At the concert of The New York 
Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe, 
founder, at the Plaza Hotel the even- 
ing of Dee. 15, two new works by 
Charles Maduro, called Trianon and 
Scherzo, will be given their first per- 
formance. They were written for this 
organization. Numbers by Beethoven, 
Brahms and Saint-Saéns are also listed 
on the program. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for Decerber 19, 1929 


MME. GOODSON ENTERTAINS 





Artists and Nobility Present at Her 
Farewell Party in London 


LONDON, Dec. 1.—Katharine Good- 
son, who left London about Nov. 20, 
for concerts in Germany prior to her 
sailing on Dec. 17 on the Mauretania 
for New York, gave a musical party on 
Monday evening, Nov. 11, at her 
charming home in St. John’s Wood, 
London, to say goodbye to her many 
friends. Among the artists taking part 
were Balokovic, the Croatian violinist; 
Alexander Barjansky, ’cellist; Mathilde 
Veyne, Anne Thursfield and the hostess 
herself. 

Miss Goodson with Balokovic and 
Barjansky played the Schubert B Flat 
Trio and the program also contained 
the Delius ’Cello Sonata, songs by 
Brahms and Wolff sung by Miss Thurs- 
field, and the “Trois Caprices” for vio- 
lin solo by Paganini-Szymanowsky. 

There were present about a hun- 
dred guests, among whom were 
Julia, Marchioness of Tweeddale, Lord 
and Lady Dunedin, Baroness Henry 
Schroeder, Lady Beit, Sir Stanley 
Cochrane, Sir Charles and Lady 
Holmes, Count Grixoni, Lady Morant, 
Major and Mrs. Menzies, Mrs. Dudley 
Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Norman O’Neill, 
Egon Petri, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Sam- 
mons, Dr. and Mrs. Nicholas Gatty, 
and a host of others. 


NEW MARCH HAS HEARING 





Composition ty Joseph F. Wagner 
Played by Conservatory Band 


Boston, Dec. 5.—A march “Under 
the Double Eagle,” by Joseph F. Wag- 
ner, assistant supervisor of music in 


Boston public schools and conductor 
of the Civic Symphony Orchestra, had 
its first performance at a concert of the 
New England Conservatory’s class in 
brass ensemble, Louis Kloepfel of the 
faculty conducting, in Jordan Hall on 
Nov. 8. Mr. Wagner is a conserva- 
tory graduate of the class of 1923. 

Other numbers presented at this 
concert were the overture to von 
Flotow’s “Stradella”, Sibelius’ ““Finlan- 
dia” and the Johann Strauss waltz 
“Southern Roses.” The soloists were 
Lois Luther, of Brazil, Ind.; Virginia 
Barnard, Dalton, Mass.; Pierino di 
Blasio, Somerville, Mass., and Burdette 
Couts, Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Officers of the senior class of the 
conservatory have been elected as fol- 
lows: Alcott W. Beardsley, president; 
Ruth Lobaugh, vice-president; Artiss 
deVolt, secretary; Constance Carlezon, 
treasurer; executive committee, the 
foregoing, Dorothy Hall and A. George 
Hoyen. W. J. P. 


Sundelius in Opera and Concert 


Marie Sundelius, soprano, will sing 
again in Reading, Pa., on Feb. 19. Miss 
Sundelius sang the role of Marguerite 
in “Faust” with the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company on Dec. 5. She gives 
a joint recital with Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, in Norwalk, Conn., on Dec. 15 
on the Community Concert Course 
there. 





Rev. Edmund H. Fellowes, distin- 
guished authority on old English madri- 
gals, Tudor church music, etc., will 
make another lecture tour in the United 
States, commencing in October, 1930. 
On his two previous tours he delivered 
more than fifty lectures each season. 


Coe Glade Will Create 
Role in “‘Camille’’ at 
Premiere in January 








Coe Glade, of the Chicago Opera 
Company 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—Coe Glade, a 
young American contralto, has met 
phenomenal success since she joined 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company last 
season. When Hamilton Forrest’s 
opera, “Camille,” is given its world 
premiere by the Chicago company early 
in January, with Mary Garden in the 
title role, Miss Glade will have a 
prominent part. Though in her early 
twenties, Miss Glade has many roles in 
her repertoire, among them Adalgisa in 
“Norma,” Amneris in “Aida” and 
Carmen. 


Lucia Chagnon to Be Heard at Town 
Hall, Dec. 15 


Lucia Chagnon, soprano, who sang 
Mallika in the Philadelphia Grand Op- 
era Company’s performance of “Lakme” 
on Thanksgiving Day, will be heard 
in recital at Town Hall on Dec, 15. Her 
program will include a group of Schu- 
bert’s lesser-known lieder, songs by 
early French composers and modern 
numbers in English. 


Singers Score ‘at Club Event 


Ellery Allen, soprano, and Arthur 
Van Haelst, baritone, sang to a crowd- 
ed house in the Tudor Lounge of the 
American Woman’s Association on 
Nov. 10. Miss Allen did a group of 
French, Italian and Spanish, and a 
group of early American folk songs in 
costume. Mr. Van Haelst sang a group 
of English ballads, and he and Miss 
Allen were heard in a group of oid- 
fashioned duets. Miss Allen sang a 
program at a private recital at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Dan Fellows 
Platt, of Englewood, N. J., on Nov. 29. 


English Soprano Wins Favor Here 


Flora Woodman’s first New York re- 
cital resulted in some additional con- 
cert engagements for this season, 
among them an appearance at the 
Brooklyn Apollo Club on Dec. 1. This 
compelled Miss Woodman to remain in 
this country longer than anticipated 
and to cancel some important English 
dates. Miss Woodman, who is at pres- 
ent on tour, will return to this country 
next season. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch will give his sec- 
ond piano recital in Town Hall on Dec. 
12. Subsequently he will give recitals 
in Havana and Santiago de Cuba. 
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Music Drama, “Song of Hiawatha,” 
Given at Memorial Auditoriadm 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 5.—At Memo- 
rin! Auditorium, the music drama 
pageant, “The Song of Hiawatha,” was 
recently presented before a large audi- 
ence. The music comprised native 
Indian chants and selections from the 
works of Carlos Troyer, Arthur Far- 
well, Edward MacDowell and Antonin 
Dvorak. 

Edward Johnson, tenor, appeared 
under the auspices of the Wednesday 
Morning Musical Club before an ap- 
preciative audience. Blair Neale, 
pianist, was the assisting artist. 

Angna Enters, in her “Episodes” 
and Compositions in Dance Form ap- 
peared at the Womans’ Club on Nov. 
18. Kenneth Yost proved an interest- 
ing accompanist for the dancer. 

The English Singers appeared at the 
second of a series of concerts at the 
Womans’ Club auditorium under the 
direction of the Wednesday Morning 
Musical Club, Nov. 21. Their pro- 
gram, of Motets, Madrigals and Folk- 
Songs was heartily enjoyed. This is 
the second appearance of the Singers 
before the Club. 

At Memorial Auditorium on Nov. 26 
the Duncan Dancers were presented in 
a varied program. J. G. T. 





“Troubadours” at Roerich Museum 


Another in the series of recitals under 
the auspices of the Society of Friends 
of the Roerich Museum attracted a 
large audience on Nov. 26 in the new 
Roerich auditorium when “The Trou- 
badours” were heard. This is a group 
which includes Nyra Dorrance, soprano, 
Celia Turrill, contralto, Norman Price, 
tenor, H, Wellington Smith, baritone, 
Lydia Savitzkaya, harpist, Sally Dossel, 
flutist, Cyril Towbin, pardessus de 
viole, Alfred Gietzen, viola d’amore and 
Youry Bilstin, viola da gamba. The 
singing ensemble was organized by 
Miss Dorrance and the players by Mr. 
Bilstin and directed by Hans Blech- 
schmidt. 

The program comprised old French 
songs of the 17th and 18th Centuries, 
chansons populaires of the 16th and 
18th centuries, a “Fantasy for Chest 
of Viols” by E. du Courroy, several 
minuets for viola da gamba and d’amore, 
a sonata and other members for viols 
and harp, and old English rounds, 
madrigals and folksongs. 





Mr. and Mrs. Kraft in Recital 


New ConcorpD, On10, Dec. 1.—Marie 
Simmelink Kraft, contralto, and Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, organist, of Cleveland, 
appeared in joint recital here on Nov. 
19, on the concert course of Muskingum 
College. Their program deeply inter- 
ested a large audience. Mrs. Kraft 
sang numbers by Haydn, Lully, 
Strauss, Aubert, Clokey, Hageman and 
others. Mr. Kraft gave a musicianly 
performance of the great Fugue in G 
Minor by Bach, and a minuet by 
C. P. E. Bach, arranged for organ by 
Mr. Kraft. The next number on the 
course is the “Messiah” performance, 
Dec. 13, by the college choral society 
of 250 voices, Thomas H. Hamilton, 
conductor. 





Harold Samuel, pianist, will be solo- 
ist with the Philharmonic Symphony 
Society in Carnegie Hall, Jan. 2 and 3. 
His first recital of the season here will 
take place in Town Hall on Jan. 18. 
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Thelma Given, Violinist 


Thelma Given, violinist, one of the 
most distinguished of Leopold Auer’s 
pupils, was heard in recital in Car- 
negie Hall on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 
30, with Richard Hageman at the 
piano. The program included Mozart’s 
Sonata in E Minor, Grieg’s Sonata in 
C Minor, and Chausson’s Poéme. A 


“first American performance” of 
Rahlwes’ “Légende,’ Debussy’s “En 
Bateau,” Ries’ “Perpetual Motion,” 


and the Paganini-Kreisler Praeludium 
and Allegro made up the concluding 
group. Miss Given’s tone and inter- 
pretation were at their best in the 
Chausson number. The large audience 
was enthusiastic and the soloist re- 
sponded with many encores. E. 


Paul Robeson, Baritone 


Paul Robeson, baritone, drew a large 
audience for his second recital in the 
Town Hall on the afternoon of Dec. 1. 
Mr. Robeson confined himself to spiri- 
tuals, which he sings in an inimitable 
way with his fine, well-placed voice. 
Among the most popular numbers of 
the afternoon were “Deep River,” of 
course, “Water Boy,” and “Were You 
There.” An arrangement of “Who’s 
Been Here?” by Lawrence Brown, who 
played the accompaniments, had words 
of quite a different type from those fre- 
quently heard in the South. Other ar- 
rangers whose names figured on the 
program were H. T. Burleigh and J. 
Rosamund Johnson. As usual, Mr. 
Robeson’s singing commanded deep re- 
spect through its sincerity as well as 
its musical qualities. He would doubt- 
less be appreciated in a program of 
wider scope. J. 


George Copeiand, Pianist 


George Copeland, the Boston pianist, 
noted as an interpreter of Debussy and 
the present-day Spanish composers, 
gave his first recital of the season at 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
Dec. 1. Of the Valse Brillante and a 
posthumous Nocturne by Chopin and 
Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques he 
gave poetic readings. The French 
group included Debussy’s Prelude, 
“Claire de Lune,” “Poissons d’or,” 
“La Soirée dans Grenade” and “Danse 
de Puck” and @ Satie Gnossienne. The 
pianist was at his happiest in Spanish 
pieces by Infante, Casado, Lecuona and 
S. L. M. Barlow. With William Heyl 
at a second piano, Infante’s Ritmo, 
Sentimiento and Gracia were given 
with perfect synchronization. The au- 
dience was large and enthusiastic. 

E. 


Harry Melnikoff, Violinist 


Harry Melnikoff, violinist, with Josef 
Adler at the piano, was heard in a 
recital of interest in the Guild Theatre 
on the evening of Dec. 1. Mr. Melni- 
koff gave evidence of sound training 
and of talent for his chosen instrument, 
albeit some immaturity. His playing 
was, on the whole, interesting and was 
appreciated by an audience of size. 
The program included Sinding’s A 
Minor Suite, Vieuxtemp’s A Minor 
Concerto, and shorter pieces by Kuzdo, 
Stoessel, Brahms, and Wieniawski. 

H. 


Alma Simpson, Soprano 


Alma Simpson, soprano, who re- 
turned to New York to sing on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 1 in the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, has employed the two 
years of her absente in becoming fa- 
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miliar with Spanish and Latin-Ameri- 
can music, which she featured at her 
recital, accompanied by Ramon Gon- 
zales at the piano and the “Rondalla 
Usandizaga,”’ which latter is a sextet 
of bandurrias, lutes and guitars. Mme. 
Simpson gave much variety to a pro- 
gram which might otherwise have been 
monotonous, by her manner of deliv- 
ering her songs, and was much appre- 
ciated by an audience of evident dis- 
crimination. Of a program containing 
24 numbers, it is not possible to speak 
much in detail. Suffice it to say that 
the recital was a striking one and also 
a departure from the stereotyped eve- 
ning of song. H. 


Angelo Desfi, Tenor 


Angelo Desfi, tenor, at one time a 
member of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, was heard in an initial song re- 
cital in the Gallo Theatre on the after- 
noon of Dec. 1, with Arie Abileah at 
the piano. Mr. Desfi featured songs 
of his native Greece, although his pro- 
gram was by no means confined to 
these. Two songs by Durante began 
the program and two arias by Mozart 
were well sung, as were Schubert’s 
“Lachen und Weinen” and the Bee- 
thoven “Busslied.” Of the five Greek 
folk songs, “The Shepherd Girl” and 
the final one, entitled “The Eagle,” 
were the most striking. Songs by 
Gibbs and Ronald were sung in English 
and, as a further concession to his op- 
eratic predilections, Mr. Desfi sang the 
Aubade from “Le Roi d’Ys” and “E 
Lucevan Le Stelle” from “Tosca.” D. 


Katherine Ives, Pianist 


Katherine Ives, pianist, who has 
played in New York several times, gave 
a recital in Steinway Hall on the eve- 
ning of Dec. 2. Miss Ives’ principal 
works were the Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue of César Franck, and MacDow- 
ell’s “Keltic” Sonata. There were two 
Intermezzi by Brahms, Griffes’ “The 
White Pea: ock” and pieces by D’Albert, 
Ibert, Cebussy and Ebell. The young 
artist’s playing was delicate and had 
considerable charm, especially in the 
lighter pieces. The MacDowell Sonata 
was also well given and caused one to 
wonder why it is not more frequently 
heard. Miss Ives’ audience was cordial 
throughout the program. D. 


Henri Deering, Pianist 


Henri Deering, pianist, gave his first 
recital of the season in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of Dec. 2. Mr. Deering 
began with Bach’s French Suite in G, 
which he followed with the Schubert 
Impromptu Op. 90, No. 3, and closed 
the first group with Brahms’ Handel 
Variations. The second group started 
with a brace of Chopin, the A Flat 
Impromptu, two Etudes, and the B 
Minor Scherzo. Ravel’s Forlane and 
Rigaudon followed, and Debussy’s 
“L’lle Joyeuse” ended the program, 
after which there was more Debussy 
for good measure. 

Mr. Deering’s playing has a distin- 
guished quality. His Bach was of the 
sort that one seldom hears, and the 
Debussy could not have been better. 
The Brahms Variations were varied in 
tone as well as form, thus contributing 
to their interest. Of the Chopin group, 
the Etudes were the most interesting. 
Perhaps the most perfect piece of play- 
ing of the evening was Debussy’s “Clair 
de Lune,” the final encore. This was 
a bit of perfection. H. 


Faina Petrova, Contralto 


Faina Petrova, contralto from the 
Moscow Opera, made a recital début 


in the Town Hall on the evening of 
Dec. 2, accompanied by Walter Golde. 
Mme. Petrova exhibited a voice of deep, 
rich coloring, susceptible of consider- 
able gradation of emotional expres- 
sion. Brahms’ ‘“Mainacht,” which 
opened the program, was well sung, 
also two unfamiliar songs of César 
Franck, “Robin Gray” and “Ninon.” 
Perhaps the best singing of the eve- 
ning was done in Russian songs, many 
of them unfamiliar, by Stcherbatcheff, 
Riasanoff, and Koval. Respighi’s 
“Nebbi” was a fine piece of dramatic 
singing. The well-known aria of Marfa 
from “Khovastschina” was splendidly 
given, and Rachmaninoff’s “Cease Thy 
Singing” was telling in its effect. 
Mme. Petrova is a singer of versatile 
gifts. Her polylingual abilities are 
also astounding for their clarity. D. 


Frieda Williams, Soprano 


Frieda Williams, soprano, heard here 
several seasons ago, gave a recital in 
the Town Hall on the evening of Dec. 
3, accompanied by Kenneth Yost. Miss 
Williams gave pleasure in a_ well- 
chosen program, some of the best sing- 
ing of which was done in two of the 
simple arias from “Nozze di Figaro,” 
that is, “Porgi Amore” and “Non So 
Piu.” Haydn’s “My Mother Bids Me 
Bind My Hair” was also well sung. 
There were groups of songs in German 
by Hugo and Erich Wolf, Mahler and 
Strauss, and a French group by Fauré, 
Liszt, Debussy and Szule. An English 
group was of songs by Barnett, Ronald, 
La Forge and Kountz. J. 


Svea Hanson, Contralto 


Svea Hanson, contralto, accompanied 
by Richard Hageman, gave a recital in 
Steinway Hall on the evening of Dec. 
3. Miss Hanson sang with taste and 
displayed a voice of rich color and 
susceptible of subtle gradations of ex- 
pression. A group of early Italian 
songs opened the program which was 
followed by one completely by Fauré. 
Brahms and Strauss occupied the third 
group and the final one was of English 
songs by Carpenter and Hageman. 
Miss Hanson’s singing gave pleasure 
to an audience which filled the inti- 
mate hall. Mr. Hageman’s accompani- 
ments were an asset. H. 





RECITALS IN WINNIPEG 
WINNIPEG, Dec. 3.—Jacques Thibaud, 


violinist, gave a recital in Central. 


Church on Nov. 18. The capacity audi- 
ence gave him an enthusiastic recep- 
tion. A special feature of the program 
was the Saint-Saéns Concerto in B 
Minor. Lasso Janopaula was the 
talented accompanist. 

Winona Lightcap, soprano, gave a 
program at the opening meeting of the 
Junior Musical Club on Novy. 5, in the 
Fort Garry Hotel. Ann& Moncrieff 
Hovey was the accompanist. A recital 
of much interest was given by Ibell 
Robinson, soprano, in the Fort Garry 
Hotel Concert Hall on Nov. 13. Mrs. 
J. B. Coyne was the accompanist. 

Jose Iturbi, Spanish pianist, was the 
guest artist at the opening meeting of 
the Women’s Musical Club held in the 
Fort Garry Hotel on Nov. 4. 

The second concert of the depart- 
ment of music of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, was given by Stan- 
ley Maxted, tenor, and Frances James, 
soprano, in the Royal Alexandra Hotel 
on Nov. 5 with Gwendolyn Williams at 
the piano. M. M. 


Marie Miller has become a member 
of the audition committee of the Mad- 
rigal Club of New York. 


GLAZOUNOFF HAS 
HEARTY RECEPTION 


Concert of His Works at 
the Metropolitan a 
Gala Event 


The first New York appearance of 
Alexander Glazounoff, as conductor of 
a program made up entirely of his 
compositions, at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Dec. 3, proved a gala occa- 
sion. Enthusiasm reigned throughout 
the evening. After the playing of the 
Ouverture Solennelle, Dr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, in a felicitous speech, presented 
the composer to the audience with a 
glowing tribute to his high place in 
the world of art and to the greatness 
of his music. The American conductor 
also praised the enterprise of Sol Hurok 
in bringing the Russian master to 
America and dubbed the impresario a 
“Napoleon among managers.” 

Elena Gavrilova, a graduate of the 
Petrograd Conservatory, of which 
Glazounoff has been director for dec- 
ades, gave a superb performance of the 
Second Piano Concerto and Nina 
Koshetz, soprano, sang four Romances, 
“The Eastern Romance,” “Strophes 
Petrarque,” “The Silver Sky” and 
“Festival’s Song,” with orchestral ac- 
companiment. The Sixth Symphony, a 
work of great melodic beauty, and a 
rich arrangement of the traditional 
“Song of the Volga Boatmen” com- 
pleted the program. Glazounoff wielded 
the baton throughout the performance 
and the large orchestra responded 
con amore under his skillful direc- 
tion. E. 





CALIFORNIA ENDOWMENT 
AIDING GIFTED PUPILS 





Three Promising Proteges Already 
Studying at Music Schools 
in the East 


PASADENA, CALIF., Dec. 5.—The Ar- 
tist Students’ Endowment, with head- 
quarters at the Professional Building 
here, has been appointed an agent of 
the Chicago Musical College. The or- 
ganization is negotiating with the 
Curtis Institute of Music and with the 
Juilliard School of Music for similar 
representation. The objects of the En- 
dowment, of which Dr. Leonard Siever 
is founder and president, are to pro- 
vide facilities for the discovery and 
development of genius among music 
students on the Pacific Coast and to 
afford the younger artists opportuni- 
ties for public appearance. 

Already the organization has helped 
three promising students to pursue 
their studies at schools in the East. 
Paul Potter and Julia Lifshitz, Los 
Angeles pianists, are now at the East- 
man School of Music, and Onolee Jones, 
’cellist, is at the Institute of Musical 
Art. 


Gabrilowitsch Heard on Radio 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, conductor oi 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, made 
his début as a piano soloist on the air 
when he appeared for the Cadillac 
Motor Company during the General 
Motors Family Party, Dec. 9, over the 
NBC coast-to-coast system. It was 
also the first time that the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra appeared in a nation- 
wide broadcast. 
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Chicago Opera and Recitals Fill Busy Fortnight 
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talent by a thoroughly admirable per- 
formance. 

Theodore Strack had the second réle 
of his Chicago engagement as Sieg- 
mund, in which he bettered his Tristan, 
but left much to be desired in the way 
of sound singing. The Valkyries were 
Thelma Votipka, Irene Pavloska, Alice 
D’Hermanoy, Maria Claessens, Clara 
Platt, Coe Glade, Ada Paggi and Con- 
stance Eberhart. 

While Mr. Pollack’s tempi inclined 
to the Bayreuth tradition of leisureli- 
ness, yet his reading was marked by 
a successsion of beautiful episodes, well 
played by an orchestra that is slowly 
gaining its stride. “Die Walkiire” was 
repeated at the evening performance of 
Nov. 30 


“Louise” Superbly Presented 


For her second appearance, Miss 
Garden turned to the role that many 
consider her greatest, that of Louise 
The Charpentier opera was mounted 
for the matinee of Nov. 23, and the 
production as a whole was of the highly 
artistic calibre it has always been at 
the hands of the Civic Opera forces. 
Although his field is properly Italian 
opera, Giorgio Polacco finds this score 
one of the most grateful that falls to 
his lot, and the resultant symphonic 
canvas was of distinguished and affec- 
ting beauty. 

As for Garden’s Louise, it sums up 
the wayward youth of all the world. 
The Montmartre scene in her hands 
becomes the symbol of all young aspira- 
tion and love of life; the terrific conflict 
of the last act—one of the most grip- 
ping moments in opera as protrayed 
by Garden and Vanni-Marcoux—stands 
as the perfect exposition of the eternal 
revolt of youth against age. Needless 
to state, Miss Garden occasioned the 
usual furore. 


Vanni-Marcoux in Fine Portrait 


Vanni-Marcoux’ father of Louise is a 
superb piece of portraiture—vigorous 
and mellow in the beginning, ill, blasted 
and defeated at the end. Rene Maison 
is well fitted for the role of Julien by 
virtue of his youth, good looks and ex- 
cellent singing. Maria Claessens was 
the mother, and the rest of the popu- 
lous cast performed their duties with 
a great deal of ability. Especial men- 
tion should be made of the Noctam- 
bulist of Theodore Ritch. The perfor- 
mance was repeated, with the same 
east on Dec. 2. 


A repetition of “Romeo and Juliet” 
on the night of Nov. 23, found many 
new names in the cast. Alice Mock 
played the heroine and charmed by her 
lovely singing. This modest American 
girl is one of the most capable members 
of the company. Two other Americans 
also proved their ability on this occa- 
sion, Charles Hackett, long familiar as 
Romeo; and Robert Ringling, who 


added Capulet to his list of roles, and 
by that token, to his list of successes. 
The remainder of the cast was that 
of earlier performances. 


“Otello” a High-Light of Season 


“Otello,” a masterpiece to which 
Chicago enjoys exclusive rights among 
the major opera companies, was the 
matinee offering of Nov. 24. New in- 
terest attach to what has for long been 
a notable performance, with Claudia 
Muzio’s assumption of the role of Des- 
demona. Because it is a short role, it 
has in recent seasons been farmed out 
among the younger members of the 
company, a proceeding that did not 
disguise its possibilites, however brief. 
It took several years’ persuasion, we 
are told, to induce Muzio to learn the 
part, which she had never sung before. 
That the management was right in its 
idea, was amply proved, for Desdemona 
at once assumed her proper significance 
in the drama, and Muzio has rarely 
accounted for anything more artistic. 
To all who know the score and know 
the singer it is not necessary to describe 
Muzio’s singing of the love music of 
the first act, or of “Salce, Salce” and 
the “Ave Maria.” It was one of the 
high lights of the season. 


Charles Marshall’s powerful delinea- 
tion of the jealous Moor is too familiar 
to require comment; the Iago of Cesare 
Formichi was formidable competition, 
and the others were uniformly good: 
Maria Claessens, Guiseppe Cavadore, 
Lodovico Oliviero, Chase Baromeo, 
Antonio Nicolich and Eugenio Sandrini. 
Roberto Moranzoni conducted. 


Mary Garden as “Le Jongleur” 


Whatever sins may have accumulated 
in the course of the season, they would 
surely be condoned by any reasonable 
deity for such a votive offering as that 
of “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” on 
Nov. 26. The work of all concerned, 
from Mary Garden’s wistful, touching 
Jean, down to the last chorister, had 
the essential touch of simplicity and 
sincerity. 

“Le Jongleur” was followed by the 
second act of Tschaikovsky’s legendary 
ballet, “Le Lac Des Cygnes.” It is one 
of the few signs that have emanated 
from the Civic Opera this season that 
the management intends to devote more 
attention to the art of ballet. Yet the 
beginning was not of a character to 
arouse hope or enthusiasm. The 
choreography was utterly conventional, 
of the type at which Wagner railed at 
the Paris Opera in 1861, and although 
the setting and lighting were good, not 
a breath of imagination animated the 
whole production. 


At the repetition of “La Traviata” on 
Nov. 28, a new baritone, Giovanni 
Inghilleri, made his debut and left a 
most favorable impression of excellent 
vocal and dramatic talent. Other 
operas repeated were “Falstaff” on 
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Nov. 25, “Tristan and Isolde” on Nov. 
27, “Il Trovatore” on Dec. 1 and “Der 
Rosenkavalier” on Dec. 3. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 


FINE ARTISTS AT 
CHICAGO RECITALS 


Skalski Ensemble . Gives 
Gershwin Work First 
Local Hearing 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5. — One of Rosa 
Raisa’s too infrequent concert appear- 
ances took place at the Civic Opera 
House on Dec. 1, the occasion being a 
benefit for the Little Company of Mary 
Hospital. 


It is to be regretted that the popular 
singer does not devote more time to 
recital appearances, for the voice and 
art that illuminate so many operatic 
characterizations are likewise able to 
cast many new rays of light on familiar 
items of the song repertoire. Mme. 
Raisa was in prime vocal condition, and 
brought to bear on a well chosen pro- 
gram her familiar attributes of glow- 
ing tone and dramatic temperament. 
A large audience was in attendance 
and called for many additions to the 
printed list. 

One of the most interesting events of 
the fortnight was the season’s first 
concert of the Skalski Orchestra, 
directed by André Skalski. The con- 
ductor last year gave conclusive proof 
of his powers with the baton, and the 
effective and always individual ideas 
presented in Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Sche- 
herazade” and the waltzes from 
Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier” were 
further testimony to his ability and 
his power to triumph over obstacles. 
The soloists were Mary Thomas Duf- 
field, soprano, who sang songs of 
Duprac, Chausson and Strauss to or- 
chestra accompaniment; and Helen 
Burnett, who gave a brilliant first 
Chicago performance of George Gersh- 
win’s piano concerto. 


Sharnova’s First Recital 


Sonia Sharnova, a Chicago mezzo- 
soprano, with notable operatic succes- 
ses to her credit, gave her first recital 
here at the Great Northern Theater 
on Nov. 24. The voice is one of ex- 
ceptional range and even throughout 
its register. Leon Benditzky supplied 
excellent accompaniments. 


Having unexpectedly returned to the 
Chicago operatic stage, Mary Mc- 
Cormice took advantage of her presence 
here to give a large public a more de- 
tailed account of her abilities in a re- 
cital at the Civic Theater on Nov. 24. 
Bringing to the concert stage those 
same qualities of attractive personality 
and vocal freshness which distinguish 
her operatic work, the singer was ex- 
pectedly successful in the venture. 
Especially effective were the songs of 
Ravel, Debussy and Chabrier, and the 
famous aria from “Louise.” 


Among resident musicians lately 
heard, Tomford Harris again confirmed 
earlier impressions as to his excep- 
tional pianistic ability in a recital at 
the Playhouse on Dec. 1. Fleetness of 
finger and genuine musical insight 
characterizes his playing. Another 
pianist, Patricia Melville, gave an im- 
pression of studiousness and neatness 
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at Curtiss Hall on Nov. 21. Peart 
Appel and Ruth Alexander, playing 
two pianos at Curtiss Hall on Nov. 
26, selected a program well out of the 
ordinary. Katherine Boehme, gifted 
with a promising soprano voice, gave a 
recital at Kimball Hall on Nov. 21. 

Jurien Hoekstra, a baritone who has 
sung here before but is not yet as well 
known as he deserves, appeared at the 
Cordon Club on Dec. 1. He is one of 
the singers to whom one listens witr 
honest pleasure. Also worthy of bet- 
ter acquaintance was Marian Anderson, 
colored contralto, whose recital at Or- 
chestra Hall on Nov. 18, was the oc- 
casion for the display of a lovely voice 
and tasteful singing. 


The Chicago Singverein, conducted by 
Hans Marlow, gave a concert of part 
songs at the Great Northern Theater 
on Dee. 1. The soloists were Princess 
Tsianina, Indian mezzo-soprano, and 
Harry K. Gillman, violinist. 

Established favorites were also in 
evidence. Vladimir Horowitz played at 
Orchestra Hall on Nov. 24 before a 
capacity audience. The Aguilar Lute 
Quartet of Madrid made its debut here 
at the Playhouse on Nov. 24, charming 
all by the novelty and skill of their 
offering. Fritz Kreisler and La Argen- 
tina both gave their second recitals of 
the season on Dec. 1, before sold-out 
houses. The Barrére Little Symphony 
and Hulda Lashanska, soprano, com- 
bined forces for the Kinsolving Musi- 
cal Morning at the Blackstone Hotel 
on Nov. 21. 


ALBERT GOLDBERG 


HEAR FACULTY AND PUPILS 
AT GUNN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 





Albert Rappaport, Former Opera Tenor, 
Joins Voice Faculty—Recital 
Schedule is Active 


CHICAGO, Dec. 5.—To the vocal fac- 
ulty of the Gunn School of Music comes 
Albert Rappaport, former tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera and of extensive 
experiences in talking pictures. Mr. 
Rappaport will specialize in the tech- 
nique of the radio and talkies. Under 
the direction of Mr. Rappaport a series 
of recitals has been inaugurated, one 
being given in the Marks Orphans’ 
Home on Nov. 13 by Irl Hunsaker, 
tenor, of the faculty, and Sylvia Am- 
sterdam, pianist, student of Albert 
Goldberg. 

Bessie Kuchek, artist student of Mr. 
Goldberg, was soloist with the People’s 
Symphony on Nov. 17. Harold Zlatnik 
and Sidney White, artist students of 
Jascha Selwitz, appeared in a program 
of violin duets before the Willing Work- 
ers’ Society on Oct. 20. Rose Saron 
was accompanist. 


The Amy Neill String Quartet, of 
which Amy Neill, first violin, and Lois 
Bichl, ’cellist, are members of the fac- 
ulty, has been engaged for a series of 
concerts in Orchestra Hall, sponsored 
by the Chamber Music Society. The 
Neill Quartet will appear on Dec. 8. 


Herman Devries, critic and operatic 
coach, who joined the faculty of the 
Gunn School this fall, reports his 
teaching time completely filled. Amy 
Neill, violinist, appeared as soloist with 
the Evanston Symphony on Nov. 20, 
playing the Beethoven concerto. 

Grace Nelson, artist student of Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, recently appeared before 
the Lions Club of Evanston and gave 
a joint concert with the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Chorus. 
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Albeniz’ “Triana,” 


Arbos, Takes 
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St. Louis by Storm 





St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 5.—The second 
pair of Symphony concerts, on Nov. 8 
and 9, under Sefior Arbos, again turned 
into an ovation for the versatile con- 
ductor. He has a most unusual faculty 
for building programs and this one did 
not fall short. He opened with the 
Beethoven Overture to “Leonore,” No. 
8, following it with a first time hearing 
of the Andante from “Cassation,” No. 
7, by Mozart. The classics were fur- 
ther represented by a very illumined 
reading of the Schumann Symphony in 
D Minor, No. 4. The soloist, Katherine 
Meisle, concluded the first part with 
the aria “Che Faro” from Gluck’s 
“Orfeo.” 

Then came the outburst, after a re- 
quested repetition of Sefior Arbos’ 
transcription of the “Triana” 
Albeniz’ Suite “Iberia.” So great has 
been the demand for this colorful and 
descriptive piece of writing that it has 
been given six times and upon each 
occasion the audience has demanded 
repetitions before allowing the concert 
to continue. It is a peculiar bit of in- 
explicable psychology. The orchestra 
put their heart and soul into the gem 
and shared with the conductor in the 
enthusiasm. Miss Meisle then did 


three Schubert songs, “Aufenthalt,” 
“An die Musik,” and “Die Allmacht” 
and the program was concluded with 
the Dance of the Seven Veils from 
“Salome” by Richard Strauss. 

Sefior Arbos provided a delightful 
program for the first Sunday “Pop” 
concert of the season on Nov. 10. The 
program contained the following num- 
bers: Overture to “Mignon,” Thomas; 
Andante Cantabile from String Quar- 
tet in D, Tschaikovsky; Peer Gynt 
Suite No. 1, Grieg; Three Pieces from 
“The Damnation of Faust,” Berlioz; 
Dances from “Prince Igor,” Borodin, 
and Overture Solennelle, “1812,” 
Tschaikovsky. 


from 


Paul Kochanski in Recital 


Under the auspices of the Civic 
Music League, managed by Elizabeth 
Cueny, Paul Kochanski presented a 
violin recital on Nov. 11 at the Odeon. 
It was satisfying in every detail. His 
principal offerings were the Brahms 
Sonata in A Major and the Bach con- 
certo in A Minor, with Pierre Lubo- 
schutz providing the accompaniment. 
Particular interest was manifested in 
his own composition “Flight,” dedi- 
cated to Col. Charles Lindbergh, and 
highly descriptive of this hero’s in- 
trepid journey across the Atlantic. He 
was most enthusiastically received by 
a capacity audience. His shorter se- 
lections were by Szymanowski, Dohn- 
anyi, Saint-Saéns and de Falla. 

Leo C. Miller recently played a piano 
recital at Lindenwood College, St. 
Charles, Mo., displaying much facility 
of technique in a very well balanced 
program of old and modern compo- 
sitions. He repeated the program in 
St. Joseph, Mo., for the Fortnightly 
Club on Nov. 11. 


Other Music in St. Louis 


Edward Rechlin, famous organist 
and exponent of Bach, gave a recital 


HIUUUUUOULUUL EULA EAA 
on Nov. 10 at Concordia Seminary. 
He was assisted by the Seminary 


Chorus under Walter Wismar. 

The Apollo Mannerchor, a chorus re- 
cently organized by Hugo Anscheutz 
as its director, gave its first concert 
at the German House on Nov. 6. The 
a capella singing was very exact and 
given with good tonal effects. Assist- 
ing artists were the Steindel String 


Quartet, Max Steindel, ’cellist, and 
Joseph Faerber, violinist. 
The Apollo Club, under Charles 


Galloway’s direction, made its first ap- 
pearance of the season on Nov. 9 at 
the Theosophical Society Auditorium, 
with Esmeralda Berry Mayes, violinist, 
and John Morris, tenor, as assisting 
artists. 

John Halk, violinist, recently re- 
turned from extensive study abroad, 
appeared in recital with Alice Strauch, 
soprano, at the Altenheim on Nov. 3. 
They were presented by Mrs. George 
A. Meyer. 

Ernest R. Kroeger was soloist at a 
recent concert of the Choral Club of 
Chester, Illinois. He played an entire 
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A View of Hans Barth and ~ 
His Quarter-Tone Piano 


group of original com- 
positions as well as 
one containing works 
of Chopin, Poldini and 
Wagner. 

Dorothy Gaynor 
Blake and Mrs. Gail 
Martin Haake of Chi- 
cago were speakers at 
the regular monthly 
meeting of the Mu- 
sicians’ Guild on Nov. 
10. Grace Terhune, 
talented young so- 
prano, provided the 
musical selections. 

Students from pri- 
vate, parochial and 
public schools were 
thrilled and amused 
on Nov. 7 at the Odeon 
when Sefior Arbos 
conducted the famous 
“Farewell” Symphony 
by Haydn, wherein 
each musician blows 
out his lighted candle 
and quietly leaves the 
stage, finally leaving 
only the conductor. It 
was part of a finely 
arranged children’s 
program of popular 
symphonic numbers. 

Susan L. Cost 
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WASHINGTON, D.'C., Dec. 5.—Hans 
Barth is on a concert tour with his 
quarter-tone piano—the “Piano of To- 
morrow’’—as it was called on the pro- 
gram. He was but one performer on 
a varied musical program, but he was 
undoubtedly the chief attraction, at 
least from the standpoint of curiosity. 

Mr. Barth divided his performance 
into three parts: First he played on a 
reproduction of the harpsichord used 


by Beethoven (now 
in the Berlin Mu- 
seum), the piano 
of yesterday; then 
on a modern piano- 
forte, the piano of 
today; and lastly 
on his quarter- 
tone piano—the pi- 
ano of tomorrow? 
By the time he 
had reached this 
third instrument 
(and let me say 
that his playing of 
the first two was 
exquisite) the au- 
dience was keyed up and leaning 
forward in its seats with anticipation. 
But almost as soon as he touched his 
quarter-tone keyboard, one felt that it 
was an insult to the future to call it 
the piano of tomorrow—it may well be 
the ancestor of the piano of tomorrow, 
but that is all. 

In the first place, it is too compli- 
cated as an instrument. Having also 
a double keyboard and a still more 
intricate one, it brings back many of 
the disadvantages of the old harpsi- 
chord, and the tonal effect issuing from 
it was not unlike that venerable in- 
strument. Chiefly, however, the trouble 
was lack of tone and lack of reso- 
nance. Whether or not he could have 
played music of any depth or breadth 





Hans Barth, Pianist 
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on his quarter-tone piano, it is hard 
to say—I mean, of course, using his 
quarter-tone keys—but I ‘strongly sus- 
pect he could not. I may be wrong, 
but it seems to me that the very short- 
ness of the intervals prevent any sus- 
tained harmonic effects, the rapidity 
with which one is obliged to flit over 
such intervals in order not to make 
an unbearable mass of sound, gives the 
effect of staccato playing. There was, 
too, very little chance for the pedal 
for the same reason. Of course, the 
possibilities for new chords and har- 
monic combinations is intensified, and 
if the keyboard can be simplified, some- 
thing really interesting should result. 

As it is now, it can be used success- 
fully for a bit of realism, exactly 
what Mr. Barth’s own compositions 
were. “Shadows of a Cathedral” was 
so realistic that I might as well have 
been standing near a cathedral or 
church whose chimes were being 
played; and “North Wind” was even 
more perfect as a wind, if that were 
possible. But one might ask, is such 
realism art? With no chance for the 
imagination, no suggestion of thought, 
and no stroke left out of the picture 
that a faithful photograph would re- 
produce, where is art? The quarter 
tones remind me of separate and dis- 
tinct leaves on a tree painted by some- 
one who did not see the tree as a 
beautiful whole, but whose dissecting 
eye could only grasp the detail of the 
leaves. In our half-tone music we 
hear the quarter-tones without their 
being played, imagination supplies the 
gap; and what is more, we have a 
chance to hear overtones when our ears 
and minds are not ovefburdened with 
too many short and detailed sounds. 

I have heard winds and bells and 
trains, and a great many other things 
pictured with music on our pianoforte, 
and the strength of the picture for me 
lay in its suggestion. I have got a 
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Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci pinning a poppy to the coat 
lapel of His Honor Lieutenant Governor Randolph 
Bruce of British Columbia during the Poppy Day ob- 
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sense of beautiful sound which gave 
the impression of a wind, or breakers 
on the shore; and memories of these 
things overlaid with beauty have come 
over me—but I was not forced to feel 
that the wind or the breakers actually 
were there. 

It is so foolish and shortsighted to 
be over-critical of something new and 
revolutionary, something which is 
really only in its infancy, and from 
this quarter-tone piano there surely 
will come some kind of a new depar- 
ture in music. Music, like other things, 
must either grow and broaden with 
new discoveries, accepting the best of 
the new and retaining the best of the 
old, or dry up from lack of life—life 
never stands still. Our harmonic ideas 
are bound to change and grow, and 
as they do instruments will neces- 
sarily have to keep up with them, 
whether along the quarter-tone line or 
not. Mr. Barth, besides being a gifted 
musician and composer, is a very brave 
pioneer in the right direction, whether 
or not the real instrument of tomorrow 
comes from him. Every once in a 
while I got a hint of what the future 
may hold when he struck some combi- 
nation of tones which gave a distinctly 
new harmonic effect, and which made 
me almost cry out: hold it, hold it, 
that is beautiful! But these instances 
were fleeting, as the music necessarily 
had to be very rapid owing to the 
shortness of the intervals. And yet, if 
the right chords were to be evolved, 
why need the shortness of the inter- 
vals interfere? Why need a player 
be forever using quarter-tones just 
because he has them; why not reserve 
them for a varied harmony? 

I did not get a chance to examine 
the piano, and as it is the only one 
in existence and is being carried around 
by Hans Barth on this concert tour. 
I shall have to wait until I have the 
good fortune to hear him again. I 
say good fortune because, while I was 
not soul-stirred, I was deeply inter- 
ested, and Mr. Barth’s wonderful play- 
ing on the pianoforte and his musician- 
ship are well worth a pilgrimage to 
hear. Mary N. S. WHITELEY 
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The Opening of the Vienna Season 
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Clemens Kraus Inaugurates 
New Regime at Historic 
Opera—Noted Conductors 
Lead Famous Orchestras 
in Austrian Capital 


By Paul Stefan 


N a politically rather agitated and 

economically not very favorable 
period for Vienna, artistic and spe- 
cially musical life has begun anew this 
autumn. It received a special impetus 
on account of the new managemerit of 
the Opera. Clemens Kraus, 37 years 
of age (just as old as Mahler when he 
took charge of the Opera in 1897), has 
the advantage of youth over his pre- 
decessor, Franz Schalk, who is 66 years 
old, and he should therefore prove of 
more strength and faith; both these 
the most deserving old man lacked in 
a very high degree in the end; he in- 
tends to devote himself merely to con- 
ducting in Vienna and abroad. He was 
unable to appreciate the modern re- 
quirements of the theatre, living, as 
he did, in the ideas of a remote—per- 
haps better—past. 

To quote an example: most of the 
prominent singers had and still have 
contracts in accordance with which 
they have to sing a certain number of 
parts when they happen to be in 
Vienna, i. e., not singing abroad at a 
starring performance. Their fees were, 
however, guaranteed to them and so 
they had to appear whether the reper- 
tory required it or not. As they did 
not like to learn the parts, new or old, 
with which they were not familiar, the 
program became ever more monotonous 
and uninteresting. Clemens Kraus, in 
re-organizing the management, follows 
quite a different principle. He engages 
the singers for certain months of the 
season, leaving them free for the rest 
of the time. During the months of 
their engagement, however, they are 
required to undertake any task and at- 
tend any rehearsals the management 
may decide upon. When their Vienna 
time is over, the management provides 
for representatives of the same line 
who may, at the same time, belong to 
another theatre. 

Thus we share, for instance, now 
quite a number of prominent artists 
with the Munich Theatre, such as Wil- 
helm Rode, the baritone, who delights 
the Vienna public ever since the autumn 
in all the large Wagner parts. This 
system alone will be able to help in the 
long run all the first-rate European 
opera houses. Moreover, Clemens 
Kraus plans to strengthen the com- 
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pany, to work more strenuously and to 
have a new opera performed every 
month. What we have seen and heard 
of his management up till now, has 
created the best impression. 

A performance of the “Meister- 
singer,” newly rehearsed most care- 
fully from the musical point of view, 
with new decorations and under the 
capable stage management of Lothar 
Wallerstein, with singers like Rode as 
Hans Sachs and Lotte Lehmann as 





Clemens Kraus 


Eva, was greatly appreciated. For 
the near future, the manager plans an 
evening with short operas, such as “El 
Retablo” by de Falla, and “Pauvre 
Matelot” by Milhaud, also “Simone 
Boccanegra” by Verdi, lately rewrit- 
ten by Franz Werfel, and “Wozzek” by 
the Austrian, Alban Berg, a work 
which has successfully maintained it- 
self in Berlin for four years. “‘Wozzek” 
is a very difficult opera; the former 
manager of the Vienna Opera declared 
that it could only be performed as a 
starring performance with the whole 
of the Berlin company, which was, 
however, declined by the composer. 


Popular House Closed to Opera 


The second opera house in Vienna, 
the “Volksoper” (The Popular Opera 
House), which was supported by pri- 
vate means, has unfortunately finaliy 
closed its doors after having brought 
for the last twenty years some most 
interesting operas and _ introducing 
some most excellent young singers. 
This theatre has been transformed into 
a playhouse. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that a music centre like Vienna 
can find no room for a second opera 
house. It is certain that many people 
who cannot afford the high prices of 
the Staatsoper would love to visit a 
cheaper opera house; but such a theatre 
would need assistance out of public 
means; those are, however, not avail- 
able under the present political condi- 
tions, and rich musical enthusiasts who 
would provide the necessary funds pri- 
vately as in America, are unfortunately 
not to be found in Austria. It would be 
a very prudent thing for the manage- 
ment of the Opera to open a second but 
smaller house, where operas could be 
performed by the company of the 
Staatsoper with the available repertory. 


Concerts Are Numerous 


The concerts, promised for this 
winter, are more varied than they have 
been in the recent years. The interest 
of the public is centred, as it always 
has been, on big orchestral concerts 
and oratorios, while the recitals of 
solo singers and players find less favor 





Franz Schalk 


with the public, and are, consequently; 
not much frequented. There are still 
four cycles of orchestra concerts, one 
of which is provided by the orchestra 
of the Opera (Philharmonic concerts) ; 
they are conducted by Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler. The. other cycles are per- 
formed by the Symphony orchestra, a 
concert orchestra maintained by private 
means which is placed at the disposi- 
tion of the “Konzertverein”; the “Ton- 
kiinstler-Verein” and the “Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde” (Society of Friends 
of Music). The concerts of the “Kon- 
zertverein” are conducted by Leopold 
Reichwein, those of the “Tonkiinstler- 
verein” by several visitors, such as 
Knappertsbusch (Munich) and Aben- 
droth (Cologne), and the orchestra con- 
certs of the “Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde,” by Robert Heger. 

The “Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” 
will also perform some oratorio con- 
certs with its own chorus, conducted 
by Furtwangler and Heger. The “Con- 
cert-House” with the assistance of the 


Wilhelm Furtwingler 


Singing Academy, will also perform 
some oratorios under Paul von Klenau. 
As a visitor, Bruno Walter, whom we 
should love to have permanently in 
Vienna, has just conducted three con- 
certs; twice the “Lied von der Erde” by 
Mahler and once Verdi’s “Requiem.” 
These were splendid performances and 
they were accompanied by a most 
extraordinary success. Furtwangler 
also has commenced his concerts. He 
is, moreover, engaged to conduct a 
series of performances at the Staats- 
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Bruno Walter 


oper. In “Tristan und Isolde,” Furt- 
wangler took exceptionally slow tempi 
and conducted altogether differently 
from his usually dramatic manner. 
But nevertheless, quite a remarkable 
performance resulted. 

There was no lack of eminent artists 
during the few weeks of the season. In 
the Opera and on the concert platform, 
Gigli, Ivogun, Crooks, Erika Morini, 
Szigeti, who played the concerto by 
Cassella; Paul Hindemith, who is, as is 
well known, not only a composer but 
also a first rate violinist, played on the 
viola d’amour a concert by Vivaldi and 
then his own viola concerto; the pian- 
ists, Artur Schnabel and Bachaus: 
then came the Busch quartet and on 
two evenings the Pro Arte Quartet. The 
latter played the latest, the fourth 
string quartet, by Bartok, still in the 
manuscript, a most interesting com- 
position. There is hardly an evening 
without four or five concerts; the most 
important ones, I believe, I have 
mentioned. 


BERLIN INSTITUTE TO 
GIVE SUMMER COURSES 





Two Series of Music Lectures Planned 
Students and 
Germany 


for Foreigners, 
Teachers in 


The Central Educational Institute in 
Berlin (‘“‘Zentralinstitut fiir Erzichung 
und Unterricht”) will give its third 
summer music course for foreigners 
under the direction of Herr Ministerial- 
rat Kestenberg from June 23 to July 
6, 19380. 

The prospectus announces lectures by 
prominent musicians, scientists and 
educators. Efforts will be made to ac- 
quaint the students with musical in- 
struction at various schools and with 
new musical developments in radio, 
sound films, and phonograph reproduc- 
tions. 

Plans for the entertainment of for- 
eign registrants include visits to the 
homes of prominent artists, to the 
palaces and gardens of Potsdam, and 
to the Munich festivals and _ the 
Oberammergau Passion Play. 

Though the course is designed pri- 
marily for foreigners, the Institute is 
urging German musicians to attend in 
order to develop a professional and 
personal understanding and codépera- 
tion with the musicians of other lands. 

A practical course for music teachers 
is announced to follow the students’ 
course, taking place from July 7 to 27 
in the Music Home in Frankfort on the 
Oder. The course covers the spirit and 
practise of modern methods of educa- 
tion in music. 
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The Better Records 





BY “DISC-RIMINATOR” 


ECENT releases from the Victor 

Studios are of high interest. Seven 
songs of Schubert, sung by John Mc- 
Sormack, on one twelve-inch disk and 
accompanied by the Victor Salon Group 
conducted by Nathan Shilkret, will 
prove a treat to admirers of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack’s singing. ~The numbers are 
“Hark! Hark! The Lark!” “Hedge 
Roses,” “Who Is Sylvia?” “Holy 
Night,” “The Trout,” “Impromptu” and 
“To the Lyre.” The titles are given in 
English, as the songs are sung in trans- 
lation. Several of these have male 
quartets discreetly in the background. 

Werner Jenssen’s “New Year’s Eve 
in New York,” played by the Victor 
Symphony Orchestra under Mr. Shil- 
kret, occupies three sides of two 
twelve-inch disks. The remaining side 
is Mr. Shilkret’s own piece, “Skyward.” 
Mr. Janssen’s version of the racket of 
Gotham on its annual night of Satur- 
nalia is faithfully reproduced. 

Alfred Cortot plays delightfully on 
three sides of two twelve-inch disks, 
Debussy’s “Children’s Corner” Suite. 
The reproduction is excellent and the 
records themselves are of great beauty 
and value. The fourth side is the same 
composer’s “La Fille aux Cheveux de 
Lin” and “Le Vent dans la Plaine,” both 
very good, indeed. 

Two vocal records of unusual beauty 
are Tito Schipa’s singing of “Quando le 
Sere” from Verdi’s “Luisa Miller,” 
which we are to hear at the Metro- 
politan this season, and on the other 
side the aria opening the second act of 
“Rigoletto,” “Parmi Veder.” The first 
of these is an exquisite recording of a 
most beautiful aria, hitherto unfamiliar 
to the Disc-Riminator. The “Rigo- 
letto” is good, as Mr. Schipa’s singing 
always is, but the tune itself is less 
striking. 

Another pair of records of unusual 
beauty and value are of Koussevitzky’s 
playing of the Second “Daphnis and 
Chloe” Suite of Ravel. It is a real treat 
to be able to study this music close-to, 
so to speak, for the faultless recording 
of this charming music makes these 
records a necessity to anyone owning a 
phonograph. 

The two Intermezzi from “Jewels of 
the Madonna” are fairly interesting. 
The orchestra is the Victor Symphony 
and the conductor is Rosario Bourdon, 
who seems to have taken great pains 
with the somewhat inconsequential mu- 
sic. The Prelude to Act III, which is 
really Raffaele’s Serenade, is the better 
of the two. 

But of all the records lately come to 
hand, one of the most beautiful is the 
Victor Album containing the Branden- 
burg Concerto No. 2, the Choral Pre- 
lude “Wir Glaubt All’ in einem Gott” 
and the C Minor Passacaglia, all of 
Bach, in arrangements made (’tis an 
open secret!) for orchestra by Leopold 
Stokowski and played by him with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. The Suite 
takes up five sides, the odd side being 
the Choral Prelude, and the Passacaglia 
takes four. Rush and get this set if 
you don’t want to miss hearing some 
of the world’s loveliest music superbly 
played and perfectly recorded. 

Myra Hess, pianist, whose delicate 
playing is always a delight, has made 
two interesting records, the Fugue in 
C Sharp, No. 3, from the “Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord,” and the Allegro 
from the G Major Toccata. These re- 


cordings take in two sides of a ten- 
inch disk. 

The Intermezzo from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and that from the same 
composer’s “L’Amico Fritz” occupy two 
sides of a twelve-inch disk. The former 
is the more interesting. Molajulli is the 
conductor and the orchestra that of La 
Scala, which also, under the same baton, 
does the Overture to Verdi’s “Forza del 
Destino” on a double twelve-inch disk. 
This is a fine recording. 


IHE Columbia Masterworks Series, 

Nos. 119, 121, 123 and 124 respec- 
tively, are masterpieces indeed. They 
include the Tschaikovsky “Pathetic” 
Symphony played by the Royal Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Oscar Fried; 
the César Franck Symphony by the 
Paris Conservatoire Orchestra under 
Philippe Gaubert; the Mozart C Major 
Symphony, No. 34, by the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and the Mozart Clarinet Quin- 
tet by the Lener Quartet, now touring 
this country, with the collaboration of 
Charles Draper. 

All these are excellent in every way. 
The “Pathetic,” now about the most 
popular of symphonies, reveals new 
beauties in this excellent recording. It 
takes five double twelve-inch disks. If 
there is any bit that is better than any 
other, the second and fourth move- 
ments seem slightly more clear than 
the other two, but this is merely a de- 
tail. 

The César Franck Symphony, which 
runs the “Pathetic” a close second in 
popularity in concert rooms, is splen- 
didly reproduced. It takes, perhaps, a 
French conductor to wring the last drop 
of mysticism out of this work. Gau- 
bert succeeds and the recording is a 
perfect one. It occupies eleven sides of 
six twelve-inch disks, the odd side being 
an unusually fine reproduction of the 
Minuet from Ravel’s “Tombeau de Cou- 
perin,” a well-chosen bit to fill out the 
set. 

It has been said that Mozart made 
his symphonies out of the remnants 
left over from his operas. It is inter- 
esting to trace phrases reminiscent of 
“The Magic Flute” in this set of rec- 
ords, the C Major Symphony. Sir 
Thomas Beecham, who is remembered 
pleasantly from his appearances here 
last season, has done an excellent piece 
of work which has been well recorded. 
The set comprises six parts on three 
double twelve-inch disks. 

Again, a Mozart gem is the Clarinet 
Quintet played on eight sides of four 
twelve-inch disks by the Lener Quartet 
and Charles Draper, who did such fine 
work in the Brahms Quintet reviewed 
lately. This is a delightful set and is 
highly recommended to all who know 
the work, but more especially to those 
who ought to but do not. 

While speaking of the Columbia Mas- 
terworks Series, the Disc-Riminator 
wishes to correct an error made in his 
department in the issue of Oct. 25. He 
stated that in No. 120 of the Master- 
works, Harriet Cohen’s recording of the 
first nine Preludes and Fugues of the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord,” the Fugue 
in C Sharp Minor, No. 4, was omitted. 
This is incorrect. The first nine Pre- 
ludes and Fugues are given complete. 


be Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany sends us five interesting ten- 
inch disks. Marie Tiffany, soprano, ac- 


companied by orchestra, sings two Scan- 
dinavian numbers, “O, Haul the Water” 
and “The Chalet Girl’s Sunday.” Both 
are sung in Norse and both are very 
effective. 

Marie Morrisey, contralto, has made 
two excellent records, “Without Thee” 
of d’Hardelot, and “Quiet” by Dickin- 
son. Miss Morrisey’s fine voice is faith- 
fully reproduced. Ail four of the above 
records are eminently worth while. 

Edward Goll, pianist, plays an Alle- 
gro in D Minor and a Courante in A 
Major, both by Bach, on one side, and 
on the other a Minuetto and a Double 
by the same composer. They reveal a 
crisp technique and excellent phrasing. 

Violin recordings are represented by 
Albert Spalding playing the Sarasate 
“Zapateado” and a Passepied by De- 
libes arranged by Gruenberg. The for- 
mer shows Mr. Spalding’s technique to 
advantage and the latter his exquisite 
tone. André Benoist is accompanist in 
both cases. 

Recent importations by the Gramo- 


phone Shop include, in the N. G. S. 
Records, Bach’s Sonata, No. 1, for ’Cello 
and Piano played by John Barbirolli 
and Eibel Bartlett. Polydor Recorcs 
ine'ude “O Tod, wo ist dein Stachei”’ 
“Wenn ich einmal” on one ten-inch 
disk, sung by the choir of St. George’s 
Church, Berlin; Chopin’s Bolero, Op. 19, 
played by Lily Dymont; an album of 
Gregorian Anthems sung by the An- 
them Choir of Dortmund, conducted by 
Pater Romuald Peffer. This set con- 
sists of six ten-inch disks. Mozart’s 
Piano Trio in B Flat, played by Michael 
Raucheisen, Prof. Szanto and Prof. 
Disclez. Three twelve-inch disks. They 
also play Schubert’s E Flat Trio on five 
twelve-inch disks. Nicolai’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” in abridged form 
comes in a Polydor Album of four 
twelve-inch disks. The opera is given 
with soloists, chorus and orchestra. On 
a Parlophone twelve-inch disk, Meta 
Seinemeyer, soprano, and Helene Jung, 
mezzo, sing the Flower Duet from 
“Madam Butterfly.” 





LOCAL ARTISTS PROVIDE 


Excellent Programs Enjoyed by Large 
Audiences in Rhode Island 
Capital 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 5.— The 
Chopin Club, Mrs. George W. H. 
Ritchie, president, gave the second of 
its winter series of Sunday afternoon 
Musical Teas in Churchill House on 
Dec. 1. These musical affairs, which 
are scheduled for the first Sunday in 
each month during the winter, are 
planned by Mrs. Ritchie to introduce 
more of the social as well as the musi- 
eal life into this large club among its 
members and friends of music. The 
program at the December tea was 
given by Jacobus Langendoir, ’cellist 
of the Boston Symphony; Paul Vellucci, 
Providence pianist and composer, now 
on the faculty of the Sarah Lawrence 
College of Bronxville, N. Y. Lydia 
Bell, pianist, and Charlotte Wheldon, 
soprano. Mr. Vellucci played for the 
first time in Providence his own com- 
positions of “Three Italian Sketches.” 
He was assisted by Lydia Bell, the 
compositions being arranged for two 
pianos. Beatrice Warden Roberts, 
pianist, was the accompanist for the 
’cellist, his numbers including Mozart’s 
Largetto, Aria by Huré; Spanish Sere- 
nade by Glazounoff; “Harlequin,” Pop- 
per, and Minuet, Valensin, together with 
several encores. On the evening of 
Dec. 1 Mr. Vellucci and Miss Bell again 
played Mr. Vellucci’s “Three Italian 
Sketches” at the opening concert of 
the fifth season of the Clavier Ensem- 
ble of which Mme. Avis Bliven Char- 
bonnel, concert pianist of Providence 
and head of the piano department of 
the Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, is president. Other well-known 
local musicians who contributed to the 
program were Helen C. Ostby, Mrs. 
Hope Whittier Anderson, Elizabeth 
Higgins, Dorothy Holmes Sperry, Doris 
Whale, Lester Moore, and Margaret 
Ginand. The concert was given at the 
home of Mrs. George St. J. Sheffield 
before a large audience. : 





PROVIDENCE WITH MUSIC 


A concert by a trio of gifted pro- 
fessional Rhode Island musicians was 
given in Memorial Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 24, the artists being Pat- 
rick Killekelly, tenor, and his wife, 
Maria Iacovino, both formerly of the 
American Opera Company. Mr. Fred- 
erick Very acted as accompanist and 
also played a solo group. 

The solo numbers of Mr. Killekelly 
and Maria Iacovino were chiefly from 
their operatic repertoire. They were 
also heard to great advantage in the 
duet “Un di Felice” from “Traviata.” 

N. B. P. 


Johnson Features Loeffler Songs 


Edward Johnson, tenor, won much 
praise for his delivery of three songs, 
“The Hosting of the Sidhe,” “The Bal- 
lad of the Fox-Hunter” and “The Fid- 
dler of Dooney,” by Charles Martin 
Loeffler, from a set entitled “Irish Fan- 
tasies,” at a pair of concerts of the 
Cleveland Symphony on Nov. 7 and 9. 
Several of the Loeffler songs were sung 
by John McCormack with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in 1922, and one 
was given with piano accompaniment 
by David Bispham in 1919. Apparently 
they have since remained hidden, until 
Mr. Sokoloff, Mr. Loeffler and Mr. John- 
son prepared them for the Cleveland 
program. 


Alma Simpson to Repeat Program 


Alma Simpson, with her Rondalla 
Usandizaga, the sextet Spanish musi- 
cians from Salamanca, playing bandur- 
rias, lutes and guitars, will repeat her 
program of songs of Spain and Spanish 
America, at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theater on Dec. 15. 


Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, the noted 
Italian composer, has written an orches- 
tral setting of his song cycle, “I Fio- 
retti di Santo Francesco,” for Esther 
Dale, the American soprano. 





IMPORTED RECORDS 


The Gramophone Shop’s Encyclopedia of the World’s Best Re- 
corded Music is now available. Call or write for this wonder book 


ds of covering musical his- 





of records listing 


moderns. 





postpaid. 





tory from the earliest Florentines up to the present day ultra- 
‘ Electrical recordings made by the foremost musical 
organizations and artists of Europe and America make this unique 
214 page catalogue, representing our immense stock, the most 
amazing gramophone record anthology in the world. 


THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
47 East 47th Street, New York City 


Price 25c. 





Wickersham 6751 
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Orchestral Concerts 





(Continued from page 6&) 


somewhat heavy but euphonious and 
well proportioned performance of the 
Brahms Symphony he summoned his 
players to their feet. In the Branden- 
burg Concerto the flute of Mr. Amans 
and the violin of Mr. Guidi did their 
duty conspicucusly well. The “Fire- 
bird” music was admirably if not ex- 
citingly presented. 


Powell with Conductorless 


Conductorless Symphony Orchestra, 
John Powell, soloist. Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 30, evening. The program: 


Fourth Brandenberg Concerto........ Bach 

Serenade (First Performance)..... Stillman 

Concerto in D Minor..........-.... Mozart 
Mr. Powell 

SO: SET « oan puis th weedace inks Gliere 


Whether the hypothesis proposed by 
this orchestra has proved itseif or not 
is a matter of personal opinion. There 
was some good playing on this pro- 
gram, though not all of it was up to 
the standard which had been hoped for. 
The Bach in particular, showed the 
need of a guiding hand, but the tone 
and general character of the playing 
was good. 

Mr. Stillman’s Serenade is not a pro- 
found work and it leans more than once 
on other composers, but then nearly all 
contemporary compositions may be said 
to do that. It was well received by the 
audience. 

Mr. Powell’s playing of the charming 
Mozart Concerto was what we always 
expect of him, delicately done in its 
lighter vein and with good classical 
style always. The slow movement was 


especially interesting. The Gliere 
number was given a praiseworthy if 
not notable performance. D. 


All-Beethoven at Metropolitan 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Willem Mengelberg, conductor. Metro- 
politan Opera House, Dec. 1, after- 
noon. The program: 

Egmont Overture ...........s00- Beethoven 

Symphony No. 6 (“‘Pastoral’’).... Beethoven 

NE. BOs Bis odd cc tchescvedh Beethoven 

Mr. Mengelberg’s Beethoven is so 
familiar as to have become something 
of the norm with Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony audiences of the day, whatever 
individual opinions as to its merits in 
comparison with other performances 
by other orchestras or by the Phil- 
harmonic under other leadership. The 
“Pastoral” was particularly well played 
on this occasion, so far as finish, bal- 
ance and quality of the actual sound, 
and there was much to admire in the 
structural clarity of the presentation 
of the Fifth. B. 


Junior Philharmonic 


Nina Morgana, soprano, of the Met- 
ropolitan, was soloist at the Junior 
Philharmonic concert on the morning 
of Nov. 30, under the baton of Ernest 
Schelling. The program, all-Italian, 
included a first American performance 
of a number by Monteverdi with the 
intriguing title “Dance of the Ball of 
the Ungrateful Ones.” It was, however, 
a thoroughly grateful piece to listen 
to. Vivaldi’s “Primavera” Concerto 
Grosso; the Ballet written by Verdi 
for the Paris production of his “Otello” 
but not given here, and a group of 
modern Italian composers including 
Respighi and Casella comprised the 
program. Mme. Morgana sang “Una 
Voce Poco Fa” from “The Barber of 
Seville,” Pizzetti’s “I Pastori” and 
Sibella’s “Girometta.” She was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm by the members 
of her audience. J. 
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Cleveland Orchestra 


Cleveland Orchestra, Nikolai Soko- 
loff, conductor, Carnegie Hall, Dec. 3, 
evening. The program: 

pe BEGTONO 2 ieee cece cceces Chabrier 

our d’été a la montagne, Op. 61....d’Indy 

Overture for a Don Quixote (first time in 

New York)..Jean Rivier 

First Airphonic Suite, Op. 21 for RCA 

Tiere and Orchestra..Jos. Schillinger 
(First time in New York) 

Symphonic Poem “New Year’s Eve in New 

Pe deeC a checetesbhoee Werner Janssen 
(First time in New York) 

There has been no livelier or in- 
spiriting orchestral concert in New 
York this season than that of Mr. 
Sokoloff and his Clevelanders on their 
annual visit. From the opening meas- 
ures of Chabrier’s jolly if unimportant 
march to the exultings of Mr. Janssen’s 
New Year’s celebration the program 
moved with intense and arresting pace. 

Years have passed since this d’Indy 
symphony (or symphonic poem, if you 
prefer) was last played here. Listening 
to it there were many who expressed 
the silent hope that they would not 
have to wait so long again. Here is a 
work that has stood time well, that 
sounds fresh and vital. It is won- 
drously beautiful with its mirroring of 
the heights of mountains; it is deep 
and poetic in atmosphere—in short, it 
is fraught with that beauty which is 
too great to bear and of which we have 
more need today than ever. Mr. So- 
koloff revealed the transparent loveli- 
ness of it all superbly and his men re- 
sponded con amore. 

The second half of the program, all 
marked “first time in New York,” was 
an exposition of today’s musical ten- 
dency. We are indebted to the Cleve- 
land Orchestra for letting us hear Pro- 
fessor Leon Theremin play the Schil- 
linger suite, an attractive work, writ- 
ten expressly to illustrate what can be 
done with the Theremin invention. 
Professor Theremin played the solo 
part on his ether music device and we 
sat and marvelled. What he achieved 
is not nearly so significant as what the 
potentialities of this electrical ma- 
chine are. The tone is not yet a beau- 
tiful one, save in certain ranges and 
dynamics, where it is poignantly ex- 
pressive. But it will assuredly be de- 
veloped to exceptional uses, orches- 
trally and probably also chorally. The 
performer had an ovation and the 
composer was obliged to bow repeatedly 
from his box. 

M. Rivier’s overture belongs to the 
class of contemporary music which can 
best be characterized as impudent. It 
has all the cleverness that certain 
young composers exhibit so audaciously. 

The young American, Mr. Janssen, 
on the other hand, displayed in his 
symphonic poem an engrossing talent, 
a fine technic and buoyant melodic sin- 
cerity. This work carries its point 
successfully. The employment of a 
group of saxophones and banjo, in the 
manner of the concertino, is adroit and 
effective. Nothing that Mr. Sokoloff 
and his men played aroused more en- 
thusiasm, and at the close the composer 
was cheered for several minutes, as he 
rose from his box to acknowledge the 
spontaneous outbursts of the audience. 

A. 


Elshuco Trio to Play Goldmark Work 


The Elshuco Trio will give its second 
concert of the season on Dec. 10 in the 
auditorium of the United Engineering 
Societies. The trio, Karl Kraeuter, vio- 
lin, Willem Willeke, ’cello, and Aurelio 
Giorni, piano, will be assisted by Con- 
rad Held, viola. 

The program includes the Phantasy 
in D Minor for viola and piano, by 
Benjamin J. Dale, and the Piano Quar- 
tet in A by Rubin Goldmark. 
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| When Handel Was in Gi 
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so 
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Ta 106th performance of Handel’s 
“Messiah” Friday evening, Dec. 27, 
at Carnegie Hall, with a chorus of 
250, a symphony orchestra of sixty and 
well known soloists under the direction 
of Albert Stoessel, calls to mind the 
first time this immortal work was ever 
given. It was Dublin and not London 
which was the setting for the initial 
performance of Handel’s “Grand Ora- 
torio.” On Tuesday morning, April 13, 
1742, at Neal’s Musick Hall, Dublin, 
seven hundred people listened to this 
superb work conducted by its composer, 
George Friedrich Handel. The perform- 
ance was given for a local charity. In 
order to accommodate more people in 
the hall, notices of the event carried a 
note requesting “the favour of the 
ladies not to come with hoops this day 
to the Musick Hall in Fishamble Street. 
The gentlemen are desired to come 
without their swords.” 

The oratorio was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, and the journals next day ex- 
pressed their delight. The composer, who 
conducted from the organ bench, had 
the assistance of six boys, twelve men 
and five solo singers, who also helped 
with the choruses. The orchestra con- 
sisted of but twelve violins, three violas, 
three ’cellos, two double basses, four 
oboes, four bassoons, two horns, two 
trumpets, a harpsichord and drums. 

Handel, during the writing of this 
work—a result of a spiritual outpour- 
ing of music the grandeur of which has 
seldom been equalled—must have vis- 
ualized an orchestra of modern propor- 
tions and a chorus such as has been so 
painstakingly trained by Albert Stoes- 
sel. The achievement of unity of voices 
and orchestra is a result of weeks of re- 
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hearsing and consecrated effort. The 
New York Oratorio Society’s produc- 
tion of the “Messiah” under Mr, Stoes- 
sel has become a New York musical in- 
stitution. This year’s occasion is to 
have the accompaniment of Carnegie 
Hall’s great new organ to lend its so- 
norous voice to the vocal and orchestral 
ensemble. Hugh Porter, organist of 
the Oratorio Society, will play. The 
soloists at this Christmastide presenta- 
tion are Jeanette Vreeland, soprano; 
Nevada Van der Veer, contralto; Paul 
Althouse, tenor, and Alexander Kissel- 
burgh, baritone. 


Rubinstein Club to Give Concert 


The Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William 
Rogers Chapman, president, will give 
its first evening choral concert this sea- 
son under the direction of Dr. William 
R. Chapman, musical director, on Dec. 
17, in the ballroom of the Plaza Hotel. 
The program will consist of Christmas 
music only. 

The assisting artists will be Marion 
Telva, mezzo-soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, and Erle Renwick, 
baritone. 


Hice Returns to Philadelphia 


Arthur Hice, Philadelphia pianist, 
will make his first appearance of the 
season in Philadelphia at the Academy 
of Music Foyer on Dec. 13, after an 
interval of several years. His program 
will include Beethoven’s Sonata in A 
Flat, Opus 110, Bach’s Toccata in C 
Minor, a Chopin group and numbers by 
modern composers. 
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School Concert Course Launched 
Successtully by Music League 








PULNTSATAUGAAULETMOUTTTN TUES EDTA 


First Performances in Tigh 
Schouls of Allentown, Pa., 
Attended by 3,700 Students 
—Brahms Quartet Gives 
Programs—Many Schcols 
in East to Present the 
Course This Season 


By Eric T. Clarke 


In the four years of its existence, the 
National Music League has been active- 
ly promoting music for adult audiences 
—a large undertaking in itself. But in 
spite of the scope and the possibilities 
of this work, the League has for a long 
time been contemplating the addition 
to its activities of concerts in the 
schools, for, after all, it is from the 
schools that the audiences of the future 
are drawn. With this thought in mind 
the National Music League undertook 
to sponsor a School Concert Course 
which should bring to the student body 
the finest musical talent, presenting 
programs that were not independent of, 
but in furtherance of the musical in- 
struction outlined by educators in the 


different schools and in codperation 
with music supervisors. 

Months of preparation, of careful 
planning with supervisors and consulta- 
tions with outstanding artists cul- 
minated in the first school concert of 
the National Music League series which 
opened on Nov. 21, with two perform- 
ances in the high schools of Allentown, 
Pa. It was the first of four concerts to 
be given in Allentown. 

The records at Allentown show that 
at the two o’clock performance on Nov. 
21 at the Junior High School there were 
present 750 students; at the three 
o’clock performance, 900 students. At 
the morning performance at the Allen- 
town High School on Nov. 22 the at- 
tendance numbered 1350 students, while 
the afternoon concert drew 700 students 
at the Harrison Martin School. This 
gave the series a total attendance of 
3700, which was approximately 70 per 
cent of the total enrollment of students 
eligible to attend the concerts. 

At the concerts the Brahms Quartet 
was the attraction, and the four charm- 
ingly costumed young women in their 
program of vocal chamber music were 
given a most cordial reception at all 
performances. 

The series also presented the Brahms 
Quartet at schools in Easton, Pa., on 
Nov. 22 and 23, and in Bethlehem, Pa., 
on Nov. 25 and 26. They will be pre- 
sented under the same auspices in 
Kingston, Pa., Stamford, Conn., and 
Rahway, N. J., in the middle of this 
month. 

In Allentown the School Concerts 
were made possible by five civic lead- 
ers who prefer to remain anonymous. 
These public-spirited individuals stood 
ready to guarantee the cost of the 
course, if necessary, but the entire cost 
of the concerts will be met through the 
ticket sales. The real success of the 
course, however, comes through the 
progressive spirit of the musical de- 
partment under the leadership of 
Warren F. Acker, director of music in 
the High School, and Mildred Kem- 


HUAN UUGLSAAIU TOELEM 


aS 


Eric T. Clarke, Managing Director of 


the National Music League 





merer, supervisor of the Junior High 
and Grade Schools, combined with the 
enthusiastic support of the superinten- 
dent of schools, H. W. Dodd. 

With this pleasant experience as a 
result of the first of the School Con- 
cert Series, the National Music League 
looks forward to a steady growth of its 
project, which in this, its initial, season 
has been confined to points within a 
hundred miles of New York City. Next 
season the League, which has had as its 
advisory committee such eminent di- 
rectors as Mabelle Glenn, chairman, 
Frances E. Clark, Walter Damrosch, 
Hollis Dann, Franklin Dunham, Peter 
W. Dykema, Will Earhart, George Gart- 
lan, Osborne McConathy and C. M. Tre- 
maine, will be able to branch farther 
afield in this activity. 


WARD-STEPHENS RETURNS 





Composer - Conductor Promised New 
Work by Pierné for First 
Performance 


Ward-Stephens, conductor and com- 
poser, returned recently to America 
after a trip abroad, during which he 
visited Gabriel Pierné and R. Vaughan 
Williams. In Paris Mr. Stephens, who 
has been giving important choral works 
at the Harrisburg, Pa., Festival during 
the last four years, reviewed the score 
of Pierné’s “St. Francis of Assisi’ with 
the composer and also “The Children of 
Bethlehem.” He will give both these 
works by Pierné at the Harrisburg Fes- 
tival next May. 

The distinguished French composer 
has also promised Mr. Stephens a new 
choral work, which will be written for 
mixed chorus and children’s chorus, in 
the manner of “The Children of Bethle- 
hem,” to be ready for production with- 
in two years’ time. Mr. Stephens will 
have the rights to the world-pre- 
miére. 


Scholarship Offered at Gunn School 


Cuicaco, ILL, Dec. 5.—The Junior 
Friends of Art announce a scholarship 
to be given in the classes of Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn and Herman Devries. The 
contest was scheduled to take place at 
the Gunn School of Music on Dec. 3. 


IN THE STUDIOS 





Mannes School to Present Nativity Play 


The David Mannes Music School will 
give two performances of its Christmas 
play, “La Nativité,” based on old 
French carols arranged by Tiersot, on 
the afternoon of Dec. 17 and Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 18. Given and cos- 
tumed as in the fourteenth century, 
the four scenes of “La Nativité” were 
prepared first for the Christmas con- 
cert of last year by Frank Bibb and 
Greta Torpadie, and given by solo 
voices, chorus and orchestra. This 
year’s performances are being directed 
by Mr. Bibb and Mme. Adrienne von 
Ende. The carols have been orches- 
trated by members of the faculty, and 
will be conducted by Paul Stassevitch 
and sung and acted by vocal students of 
the school. 


La Forge-Berimen Studios 


The third of a series of,La Forge- 
Bertmen musicales was broadcast over 
WEAF on Friday, Nov. 29. The follow- 
ing were heard: Kathryn Newman, 
soprano, Milford Jackson, baritone, and 
Phil Evans and Charles King, accom- 
panists. Mr. Jackson opened the pro- 
gram with a miscellaneous group and 
revealed a voice of depth and color 
which he employed with skill and 
artistry. He sang a second group on 
the program with equal artistry. Miss 
Newman gave two groups employing 
her sweet though powerful voice with 
taste. Mr. Evans and Mr. King were 
excellent accompanists. 

Mary Tippett, young’ coloratura 
soprano, pupil of Frank La Forge 
recently won first placé in the New 
York section Atwater Kent Contest. 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupil Appears ir 
Barbizon Musicale 


Josephine Martino, soprano, an artist 
from the studio of Jessie Fenner Hill, 





appeared recently in the series of 
“American Artists’ Concerts” at the 
Barbizon, New York, in a recital pro- 
gram, assisted by the Barbizon String 
Quartet. Her offerings included works 
by Mozart, Osma, Longas, the familiar 
“Depuis le jour” from “Louise” and 
songs by Wolf, Stickles, Densemore 
and Hageman. She was received with 
marked favor. 





Maude Douglass Tweedy Pupils Active 


Maude Douglass Tweedy, voice teach- 
er, is enjoying a busy __ season. 
Among her pupils who have appeared 
in concerts this season are: J. Nelson 
Walter, the boy soprano, who gave a 
recital in Griffith Hall, Newark, on 
Nov. 9, assisted by Daniel Wolf, com- 
poser-pianist; Giovanni Morelli, tenor, 
who was the soloist at Charlotte Lund’s 
lecture-recital on “Manon” and “The 
Girl of the Golden West” at Chalif’s on 
Oct. 22, and Jeanne Palmer Soudeikine, 
soprano, who sang at ‘the concert for 
Russian Men of Science and Letters at 
Hunt’s Point Palace on Nov. 27. 


Warford Tenors Busy 


Two tenors from Claude Warford’s 
studio are having unusually busy sea- 
sons. Allan Jones, who recently re- 
ceived unqualified praise from the press 
after the Toronto presentation of 
Williams’ “Hugh, the Drover,” scored 
another success in the “Elijah” at Pitts- 
burgh. This season Mr. Jones is booked 
for more than forty concert and opera- 
tic appearances. 

William Hain, in addition to his 
engagements with the Little Theatre 
Opera Company is also filling numerous 
concert engagements, having recently 
sung at Dayton and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in Brooklyn, and at the Barbizon 
Musicale in New York. 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE STUDENTS ACTIVE IN RECITAL 





Numerous Engagements Reported for 
Artist Pupils — Faculty 
Members Busy 


CHICAGO, Dec. 2.—Frank Roberts, 
artist pupil of Arch Bailey, gave a 
concert at Galesburg, IIl., on Nov. 22, 
for the Men’s Brotherhood of Trinity 
Lutheran Church. Mr. Roberts is staff 
tenor for WGN and a member of the 
National Broadcasting Quartet. 

Annabelle Robbins, pupil of Edward 
Collins, is director of a new chorus 
which opens an engagement at the 
Allerton Club on Dec. 5. Miss Robbins 
has played at the Englewood Women’s 
Club, Beverly Hills Women’s Club, 
Morgan Park Women’s Club, and 
others. 

Goldie Gross of the ’cello faculty ap- 
peared with the Chicago Women’s 
String Quartet on Nov. 19 at the in- 
augural dinner of President Hutchins 
of Chicago University. Sol Nodel, 
pupil of Max Fischel, has been chosen 
concertmaster of the Elgin, Ill., High 
School orchestra. Mary Earl Allen, 
pupil of Mrs. Jessie Waters Northrop, 
has been engaged as contralto soloist 
for the First Presbyterian Church. 
Miss Allen will also be soloist at West 
Side Masonic Temple at the Hogmanay 
concert. 

Isabelle Boyd, artist pupil of Mme. 
Arimondi, has been elected director of 
the Treble Choir of Joliet. The Choir 


recently sang for the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. Johnnie Lee 
Noble, pupil of Mme. Arimondi, has 
been engaged for a three months’ tour 
with the Caveny Company. Florence 
Pass, a pupil of Mme. Viola Cole- 
Audet, will be solist at the home of 
Mrs. Robert Charlton Crist, on Dec. 6. 

Robert Long and William Pfeiffer, 
voice students of Graham Reed, pre- 
sented a program at the Opera Club 
on Nov. 16. Rose d’Amore, pupil of 
Mollie Margolies, was accompanist. 
Eugene H. Martin, pupil of Vernon 
Williams, is baritone soloist for the 
University of Chicago Choir, and a 


member of the University Male 
Quartet. 
Leonard Gay and Lorna Doone 


Jackson gave a concert at Galesburg 
on Nov. 5 for the Galesburg Musical 
Club. Mr. Gay was accompanist for 
Dorothy Powers, violinist, at a concert 
at Rock Island, Nov. 6, for the Rock 
Island Music Club. William Pilcher, 
tenor, former student of Isaac Van 
Grove, is taking the leading part in 
the “Pageant of Chicago” at the New 
First Congregational Church. 


Ethel Fox and Allan Jones will ap- 
pear in their program of operatic 
scenes in costume on the Oswego, N. Y., 
Community Concert Course on Jan. 16, 
and under similar auspices at Williams- 
port, Pa., on Jan. 7. 
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Music Federation Board 
Seeks Endowment 


(Continued from page 3) 


The Federation president declared 
that Americans are much too prone to 
sit in the bleachers in matters of art. 
They are too inclined to press a button 
for their entertainment, and as a result 
culture in this country has not attained 
the high standard it has in Europe. 

“This is an age when mechanical in- 
ventions hold sway,” she said. “We do 
not decry inventions. We are for them. 
But we also want their use and not 
abuse.” 

Mrs. Ottaway pleaded for a vast sys- 
tem of musical appreciation through 
listening, and also through perform- 
ance in the schools, from the humblest 
kindergarten to the highest university 
school. Schools, she added, can foster 
the performance of music as it can be 
done in no other way. 


Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher, chairman of 
the education department of the Fed- 
eration, also voiced the organization’s 
aims to have study and performance in 
all private and public schools, as the 
very best means of developing musical 
appreciation. 


Discuss American Music Abroad 


How to make the better class of 
American music popular was the topic 
of one session of the directors of the 
Federation. The subject was analyzed 
by Mrs. Helen Harrison Mills of Peoria, 
Ill., who is a member of the interna- 
tional committee. 


“Musically, America has not existed 
on the continent of Europe until just 
recently,” said Mrs. Mills. “Europeans 
judged us almost entirely on the basis 
of our jazz, and other kinds of music 
could scarcely be purchased. 


“Our committee has undertaken to 
place the higher class American music 
on the European market. We are ne- 
gotiating with heads of American music 
houses so that orchestra leaders and 
conservatory heads will become familiar 
with it. 

“They will not publish this music 
unless there is a market for it, and 
there has been no European market. 
But if our music can be presented prop- 
erly, such a market may be created. It 
is simply a matter of reciprocity be- 
tween this and foreign countries. 

“American symphonic pieces and 
chamber music will sell if given the 
chance. We have recently had requests 
from ten countries. We will offer this 
music in twenty-one countries. It will 
do much to remove the stigma created 
by American jazz,” Mrs. Mills con- 
cluded. 


Problem in Small Communities 


Much attention was devoted by the 
directors to the problem of getting bet- 
ter music out into rural communities. 
The great field of musical development, 
it was declared, is in the hinterland, 
where the great musical performers 
cannot go. The cure, it was said, was 
largely that of getting rural residents 
to provide their own music and provide 
widespread dissemination of radio 
music. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley, former 
president of the Federation, praised the 
help of the radio in spreading the very 
finest symphonic music. She said it was 





WANTED—Vocal Victor Herbert's 
“Prince Ananias’”’, “‘The Idol's Eye’’ and ‘The 
Wizard of the Nile.”’ Address Gustay Klemm, 
920 St. Paul Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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undoubtedly creating a very wide love 
of the best music. But she attacked 
jazz, which she said represents only the 
din, the clatter and the hurry of Amer- 
ican life. She added that the jazz ma- 
kers had no right to steal themes and 
materials from the classics. 


America will not have its own opera 
until it is based on our own legends and 
until it is sung in English, said Mrs. 
Stillman-Kelley. Americans underesti- 
mate their history and their musical 
heritage, she contended. She main- 
tained that we are discouraging nation- 
alistic art by our indifference to the use 
of English in opera. 





Mrs. Elmer J. Ottaway, President, Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs 


Mrs. H. L. Miller of Madison, Wis., 
made the strongest plea of the meeting 
for the rural districts. She said they 
are “musically starved.” She urged 
the Federation to do its utmost for the 
promotion of community choruses, for 
school orchestras, for harmonica bands 
for the development of every musicai 
agency to bring music into the daily 
life of country people. 

Joseph E. Maddy, director of the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra Camp at 
Interlaken, Mich., gave an extended ac- 
count of the project, and held confer- 
ences with the Federation board. 


1931 Plans Initiated 


Plans for the 1931 biennial meeting 
in San Francisco were talked over and 
the following committee appointed: na- 
tional chairman of program, Mrs. Edgar 
Stillman-Kelley of Oxford, Ohio; Mrs. 
Lillian Birmingham of San Francisco, 
local chairman; Mrs. J. A. Jardine of 
Fargo, N. D., business manager; Mrs. 
George H. Davis of Birmingham, Ala., 
the southern member; Mrs. Julia Wil- 
liams of Merchantville, N. J., the far 
East member; Mrs. Richard M. Gray 
of Wichita, Kan., the member from the 
Middle West, and Mrs. Abbie N. Jami- 
son of Los Angeles, Cal., member for 
southern California. 


A special banquet was held at the 
Schroeder Hotel in honor of Mrs. Otta- 
way, with Samuel McKillop as toast- 
master. The Lyric Male Chorus, of 
which Mr. McKillop is the head, sang 
several numbers. A feature of several 
of the Federation’s biennial meetings, 
the chorus has been invited to the San 
Francisco meeting. 


Mrs. John Le Feber and members of 
the Tuesday Musical Club entertained 
the Federation officials in the Le Feber 
home on Lake Drive. 

C. O. SKINROOD 














Passed Away 


Ovide Musin 


Ovide Musin, violinist and teacher, 
died suddenly following a heart attack 
in his home in Brooklyn on the morn- 
ing of Nov. 24. Mr. Musin was born 
at Nandrin, near Liége, Belgium, on 
Sept. 22, 1854. He entered the Liége 
Conservatory at the age of nine and 
graduated at the age of thirteen. 
Following his teacher, Léonard, to 
Paris, he won the first prize for solo 
and ensemble playing at the age of 
fifteen in 1869. The following year he 
began his career as soloist in a concert 
at Spa, Belgium, and made his first 
tour in 1873, playing throughout 
Europe until 1882. In 1883, he came 
to America and organized his own con- 
cert company. In 1892 and again in 
1897, he made world tours. In the 
latter year he returned to Liége to as- 
sume César Thomson’s position at the 
conservatory, spending half his time in 
New York. Ten years later he estab- 
lished his own school in New York. In 
1875, he had organized a string quartet 
in Paris which introduced the chamber- 
music of Brahms to the French capital. 
Besides numerous violin pieces he pub- 
lished two books of instruction. In 
1891, he married Annie Louise Hodges- 
Tanner, a singer from Wisconsin who 
toured with him. Mrs. Musin died 
in 1921, 


Michele Esposito 





FLORENCE, ITALY, Dec. 3.—Michele 
Esposito, noted pianist and composer, 
died here on Nov. 26. Mr. Esposito 
was born in Castallamare near Naples, 
Sept. 29, 1855. He entered the Naples 
Conservatory at the age of eleven and 
two years later, gave recitals through- 
out Italy. In 1882, he was professor 
of piano at the Royal Irish Academy of 
Music in Dublin. Later, made Mus. 
Doc., Trinity College, Dublin. He es- 
tablished a permanent orchestra in 
Dublin. His compositions include 
works in every form from opera and 
symphony down to simple songs. Mr. 
Esposito’s life was passed principally 
in the Irish capital and most of his 
music has marked Gaelic characteris- 
ties. 


Jacob G. Moody 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 3.—Jacob 
G. Moody, a widely-known musician 
and band leader, died here on Nov. 26, 
after an illness of several months, in 
his fifty-fifth year. Mr. Moody was 
for many years leader of the District 
of Columbia National Guard Band and 
was an organizer and the leader of the 
famous Naval Gun Factory Band. 
He took an active part in Masonic and 
other fraternal orders. Interment was 
in Arlington National Cemetery. 

A. T. M. 





Elisha A. Hoffman “ 


Cuicaco, Dec. 3.—Rev. Dr. Elisha A. 
Hoffman, noted writer of hymns, died 
at his home in this city on Nov. 25, at 
the age of ninety. Among the best 
known of his hymns are “What a 
Wonderful Saviour,” “Are You Washed 
in the Blood?” and “I Must Tell Jesus.” 
Dr. Hoffman served in the Presbyterian 
ministry for sixty years. Since his 
retirement in 1922 he has been honor- 
ary pastor of the South Shore Presby- 
terian Church. A. G. 





Ovide Musin, Violinist 
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James Carroll Bartlett 


BostuN, Dec. 4. — James Carroll 
Bartlett, composer of America’s best 
selling song, “A Dream,” died Saturday, 
Nov. 30, at his home in Medfield, Mass., 
after a brief illness. He was born in 
Harmony, Me., June 14, 1850. Entered 
the New England Conservatory of 
Music in 1869, where he studied singing 
under John O’Neil and theory under 
Stephen Emery. Later was a pupil of 
Guilmete and Shakespeare. In 1875- 
6 went on first professional tour with 
Camilla Urso. Was musical director 
of Edwin Booth and Laurence Barrett 
during their theatrical union. He 
taught voice for a number of years in 
this city and had a studio at 160 Boyls- 
ton Street. He was a composer of a 
number of secular and sacred songs. 
He is survived by his widow. 





Karl Krueger 


Professor Karl Krueger, father of 
Karl Krueger, conductor of the Seattle 
Symphony Orchestra, died in Tuckahoe, 
N. Y., on Nov. 23, at the age of 72. 
Born in Germany, Professor Krueger 
came to America in 1895, as a Lutheran 
minister. He served several parishes in 
Nebraska and Kansas. In 1892 he be- 
came head of the modern language de- 
partment of Midland College, Atchison, 
Kan., where he remained for 25 years. 
He was married in 1888 to Miss Sophie 
Sprick of Fontanelle, Neb. She and 
their five children survive. Besides the 
Seattle conductor, they are Mrs. Cedric 
Dayton of Tuckahoe, N. Y., and Alfred, 
Max and Theodore Krueger of Shelton, 
Conn. 





Gustav Mehner 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 3.—Gustav 
Mehner, head of the Music Department 
of Grove City College, Grove City, Pa., 
died suddenly at his home on Nov. 29. 
Mr. Mehner was a graduate of the 
Leipzig Conservatory. W. E. B. 


Stanford University Sponsors Series 
of Concerts 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF., Dec. 5. 
—The Associated Students of Stanford 
University will again present a series 
of artists’ concerts. Their schedule 
calls for Zimbalist on Jan. 15, Law- 
rence Tibbett, Feb. 17; Sigrid Onegin, 
March 1, and the Kedroff Quartet, 
March 10. The San Francisco Sym- 
phony was presented on Dec. 4. 
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SOKOLOFF GIVES 
UNIQUE CREATION 


Suite for New Instrument 
and Orchestra Has First 
Hearing 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Dec. 3.— The 
Thanksgiving program of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra brought Leon There- 
min and his ether wave instrument to 
join the list of musical events initiated 
thus far in the season by Nikolai 
Sokoloff. Joseph Schillinger, composer 
of the “First Airphonic Suite for 
R C A Theremin and Orchestra” was 
in Cleveland to hear his work, dedi- 
cated to Mr. Sokoloff, and played by the 
inventor. A large audience braved a 
blizzard to hear this novelty, and 
evinced much approval of conductor, 
inventor and composer. 

Two works played early in the sea- 
son and well meriting a second hearing, 
were repeated on this program. D’Indy’s 
“Jour d’été 4 la montagne,” beautifully 
played and enthusiastically received, 
and Werner Janssen’s symphonic poem, 
“New Year’s Eve in New York,” which 
Mr. Sokoloff presented with splendid 
fervor and sympathy. The Overture 
to Lalo’s “Le Roi d’Ys” completed the 
program. 

Haydn’s “Creation” was sung by the 
Bach Chorus of Cleveland, in Masonic 
Hall on Nov. 24. The chorus, sup- 
ported by the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
fine soloists, gave a spirited per- 
formance of the work. F. W. Strieter 
is conductor of the chorus. The solo- 
ists were William Wheeler, tenor, of 
Cleveland; Edwin Swain, baritone; and 
Olive June Lacy, a young singer of 
considerable poise, who substituted for 
Mme. Elsa Arendt, soprano. 

Joseph Lautner, tenor, a member of 
the faculty of Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music, gave a delightful recital of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
Italian songs in the Cleveland Museum 
of Art on the afternoon of Nov. 24. 
Throughout a long program he dis- 
played rare vocal gifts, as well as in- 
tellectual alertness. 

Louis Persinger, violinist, who is 
now a member of the faculty at the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, gave his 
second public recital of the season in 
the Euclid Avenue Temple, the evening 
of Nov. 26. The program opened with 
Mozart’s Concerto in E Flat, and in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Romance in F, He- 
brew Dance, by Zimbalist, and Bohe- 
mian Fantasy of Smetana. 

The Fortnightly Musical Club pre- 
sented a richly varied program of 
songs and instrumental numbers by 
Hungarian, Russian, Czechoslovakian, 
Polish, and French composers, Hotel 
Statler, on the afternoon of Dec. 3. 
Mrs. Vilma Takacs, contralto; Camille 
Firestone, violinist; Therese Prochazka, 
Mary Pfeil, and Mary Praynor Walsh, 
sopranos, were the soloists. M. A. 


“Just For the Records” 


That the Toronto Festival perform- 
ance of Vaughn Williams’ “Hugh the 
Drover” was merely the Canadian, and 
not the American premiere, as de- 
_ seribed in the last issue of MUSICAL 

AMERICA, has been called to the atten- 
tion of the editors by Theodore F. Gan- 
non of Bloomfield, N. J, Mr. Gannon 
writes that the American premiere took 
place in Washington, D. C., in February 
1928, staged by the Washington Opera 
Company. Eugene Goossens conducted 
and Marie Montana and Tudor Davies 
took the leading roles. 
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Pietro A. Yon, Noted Organist and Composer, at the Console of the New Organ in 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


In addition to his concert activities 
and his teaching the distinguished or- 
ganist and composer, Pietro A. Yon 
has devoted much time and thought to 
the preparation of the special music 
for Advent and Christmas at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, of 
which he is organist and musical direc- 
tor. On Dec. 1, the first Sunday of 
Advent, Hassler’s “Missa Secunda” and 
his own “Asperges” for four male 
voices were performed at High Mass 
and a Palestrina “Tantum Ergo” and 
the Yon “Adoremus” at Vespers. On 
Dec. 2 Mr. Yon’s “Missa Pastorale” 
was performed and on Dec. 3 Don 
Lorenzo Perosi’s “Mass in D.” For 
the “Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion” on Sunday, Dec. 8, Mr. Yon per- 
formed his “Missa Regina Pacis,” while 
his organ numbers were Bach’s Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D Major as prelude 
and his Toccata as postlude. Works 
by Guilmant, Yon, Klein and Bossi 
were on the Vespers program the same 
day. 

There follow the interesting pro- 
grams which Mr. Yon has selected for 
the remaining days of Advent and 
Christmas, programs which maintain 
the highest standard in Catholic 
Church music: 

Sunday, Dec. 15, High Mass 
Organ Prelude and Fugue in A minor 


J. S. Bach 
Processional “Creator Alme” 
Cathedral Hymnal 
Proper of the Mass hes sabes chee Gregorian 
“Missa Melodica’’ (3 mixed voices).P. Yon 
Corereery “AVS DEBTOR”. . ccc cceseces P. Yon 
Recessional “O Come, O Come, Bmmanuel” 
Cathedral Hymma! 
ee, “ROE s bo DHadececebaed R. Renzi 
Vespers 
Organ Allegro from First Sonata 
G. Pagella 
Wen ee Ae Ben as bod wes « Gregorian 
Hymn “Creator Alme” (4 male voices) 
P. Yon 
“Alma Redemptoris” (4 male voices) 
. XX. Witt 
“Rorate Coeli” (Baritone solo and 4 male 
We ao wees ws 0bs ccén bean Gregorian 
PE SE bps ven a's sto ewdsd we B. O. Klein 


Tantum Ergo (Bass solo and 4 male yoiges) 

on 
Ree TS ccc dove ci ses s's ee wer Gregorian 
Pry Pee G. Pagella 


Sunday, Dec. 22, ae Mass 
Processional “Creator Alm 
Cathedral Hy — 


Asperges (4 male voices).......... P. Yon 

Proper Of the MAGS. . 4. os iciensee. Gregorian 

“Missa Sine Nomine’ (4 mixed voices)— 
(first time)’ 


5 «amie Palestrina-Rostagno 
Ape De, 62) 6nds5i02neeu aren F. X. Witt 
Recessional “O Come, O Come, Emmanuel” 
Cathedral Hymnal 
Vespers 

Vespers of the Day............. Gregorian 

Hymn “Creator Alme” (4 male voices) 
Kothe 

“Alma Redemptoris” (4 male voices) 
. Yon 
“Ave Maria” (4 male voices)..F. X. Witt 

“O Sacrum Convivium” (4 male voices) 
Viadana 
Tantum Ergo (Cathedral College and 4 
male voices ) shite csldtin bia' ee 4 merd Cc, Ett 
“Adoremus” (4 male voices)...... P. Yon 


Christmas 
Midnight Solemn High Mass 
Oren WIOOGr 5 sap scnces F. de la Tombelle 
Processional “0 Divinest Childhood” 
Cathedral Hymnal 
Proper Of the. BAaRS. .«.0.ceseder Gregorian 
“EI PAROOUMIS . ws cacti e ocesbes P. Yon 
Full Cathedral College Choir (120 velaan), 
and double quartet 


Offertory “Adeste Fideles”...... Traditional 
Communion “Christmas Carols for oboe and 
GMB. « a cic 6 nancies cae Miscellaneous 


(Played by B. Labate of the New York 
Philharmonic) 
“Gesu Bambino”’........ P. Yon 
Christmas 
Pontifical Mass, 11 o’clock 
Organ Concerto No. 4 (Organ and Or- 
ches G. Handel 
Processional “O Divinest Childhood” 
Cathedral Hymnal 


Recessional 


Proper of the Mass............ Gregorian 
“Es CE 6 ok Cas ose cad es eak P. Yon 
(Soli, chorus of mixed voices, organ and 
orchestra) 

Offertory “Adeste Fideles”........Novello 
Recessional “Gesu Bambino”........ P. Yon 

Finale alla Schumann (on a am Carol) 
. Guilmant 


Pontifical Vespers, 4 spd 
Precessional “O Divinest Childhood” 
Cathedral Hymnal 
WORE OF Te BG rcs bad ese ste Gregorian 
Hymn “Jesu Redemptor” (4 male voices) 
Kothe 


“Alma Redemptoris” (4 male voices). Witt 


Adoro Te (Cathedral College, solo and 4 

WED os a's occas saber e ket P. Yon 
“Tantum Ergo” (4 male voices).M. Mondo 
RAED bs 6 hone 0:6 0 caebade due € ok Gregorian 
Recessional “Gesu Bambino”...... P. Yon 
CS UE: BDL. Hwaveccccceces Widor 


COLUMBUS'HAILS 
REINER OFFERING 


Symphony Plays to Central 
Ohio Club With Leader 
at Clavichord 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Dec. 5.—The pro- 
gram offered by Fritz Reiner and hi: 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on 
Dec. 2, to the members of the Symphony 
Club of Central Ohio, will probably 
come close to being the season’s most 
interesting orchestra concert when fina! 
comparisons are made. Opening with 
two choral preludes of Bach, beauti 
fully orchestrated by Vittorio Gui, Mr 
Reiner gave us a taste of a conductor- 
less performance when he played th« 
clavichord in the three movements of 
Frederick the Great’s jolly little sym- 
phony in D major, which well earned 
its place on the program. 

A magnificent reading of Kodaly’s 
Suite “Hari Janos” (first time in Co- 
lumbus) was for many the peak of 
the evening, which closed with Tschai- 
kovsky’s Symphony No. 2. Mr. 
Reiner and his men easily outdid their 
previous Columbus performances, and 
stirred their hearers to a demonstra- 
tion of enthusiasm. 

The annual concert of the Haydn 
String Quartet in the auditorium of 
East High School, proved a particular 
delight on Nov. 25. The Mozart quar- 
tet in B Flat (Koechel No. 458) at 
their hands possessed charm of spirit 
and a delicately balanced ensemble. 
“Cherry Ripe,” by Bridge; “An Old 
Castle,” from “Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion,” by Moussorgsky; and “From 
Uncle Remus,” by MacDowell, formed 
an ideal group of contrasting colors 
and moods. Smetana’s Quartet, “Aus 
Meinem Leben,” received a first hear- 
ing on this occasion. Members of the 
Haydn Quartet are Vera Watson Down- 
ing, first violin; Elsie A. Herkenhof, 
second violin; J. Howard Sher, viola; 
Alice Rohe Carothers, ’cello. The pro- 
ceeds of this concert are dedicated to 
the MacDowell Colony by the local 
chapter of Delta Omicron, which spon- 
sored it. 

The Women’s Music Club presented 
“La Argentina” for the first time in 
one of her programs of Spanish dances 
in Memorial Hall on Nov. 29. The 
delicate art of the beautiful Spaniard 
charmed an audience of more than 3600 
on this occasion, and she responded 
with several encores, as did Miguel 
Berdion, her assisting pianist. 

The same evening Marie Hertenstein 
Waller, pianist, and Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, two of Columbus’ best-known 
musicians, presented the program at a 
musicale given by Gov. and Mrs. Myers 
Y. Cooper. R. C. S. 








Myra Hess Booked Solidly for Coming 
American Tour 


Myra Hess, the English pianist, wil! 
play a solidly booked concert tour when 
she arrives in the United States this 
season. Her manager, Annie Fried- 
berg, has had an extraordinary de- 
mand for her services. On Jan. 8 she 
plays in New York, on Jan. 11 in Bos- 
ton, on Jan. 13 in Northampton, Mass., 
the following day in Syracuse, N. Y., 
on Jan. 15 in New York, on Jan. 16 
in Harrisburg, Pa., on Jan. 20 in York, 
Pa., on Jan. 22 in Washington, D. C., 
on Jan. 22 in Indianapolis, and on Jan. 
28 in Chicago. 





